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AN OPEN LETTER TO ENGLISH 
GENTLEMEN. 


“This happy breed of men, this little world, 
This precious stone set in the silver sea . . . 
This land of such dear souls ; this dear, dear land.” 
Rich, I. 


GENTLEMEN, 


I am addressing you by the most honourable of titles ; 
and for reasons which I hope to make plain am using that title 
in the present instance in its restricted sense. That is to say, 
that while I am on the one hand excluding from my purview 
all such as have inherited merely the accidentals of your order, 
an ample fortune, an honoured name, a more or less _per- 
functory code fulfilled in the letter rather than in the spirit, 
I am at the same time excluding the many men whose shoes 
so often you are not worthy to loose, men who have the essen- 
tial stuff of the gentleman in them, but have inherited nothing 
—not fortune, nor privilege, nor caste alliances nor unfettered 
opportunity, nor the natural mould of culture, but have won 
what they have won by their own force of character or ability. 

I am appealing to that still extant but not increasing type 
—the well-bred Englishman—to men of gentle birth, of an 
inherited courtesy and courage, “‘ good sportsmen,” incapable 
of dishonesty, lying with difficulty, unassuming, undemon- 


strative, plain, blunt, loyal. 
Vor. VIII.—No. 4. 705 46 
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I will remind you of a tithe of your advantages. 

In your infancy you were well fed and housed and tended 
with a watchful solicitude. You went in due course to a 
public school, where, among possibly less desirable things, you 
learnt in many of the essential activities of life to “play 
the game.” Quite possibly, though this is unessential, you 
had broad ancestral acres to take your holiday pleasure in, and 
escaped altogether that hardship (and discipline) of narrow 
means and cramped surroundings. In any case, ex hypothesi, 
you had the fostering care of English gentlefolk ; the instincts 
of a gentleman which were inborn in you were sheltered and 
developed by many affectionate and prudent hands. And in 
due course you went into one of the services or to your 
university, and passed therefrom to your chosen (or allotted) 
niche, the law, the bar, the school, the church, the hospitals, 
the city. 3 

Well, gentlemen—noblesse oblige—what have you done in 
exchange for it all? I do not mean for yourselves, but for 
England ? 

If you were self-made men, having contrived your own 
opportunities, and wrested the whole of your success from a 
reluctant environment by quick thinking, hard work, and 
normal slices of luck (or acute practice), it would be more open 
to you to plead that you owed no man anything, that you had 
had a precious hard fight to get to the top,—that, having got 
there, you meant to stay there, and that the devil might take 
the lowermost. 

I need not say that your self-made man rarely argues this 
brutal case, but he would have such right to do so as you can 
in no wise claim. 

But you, gentlemen, are not self-made. I have an obstinate 
persuasion that because to so large an extent England made 
you, you owe, and you will as good sportsmen be glad to pay, 
a heavy debt to England. 

And [I am rushing in where better men have feared to 
tread, to remind you of this debt, and, if you will permit me, 
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to suggest some ways in which a chosen few of you may 
attempt to redeem it. 

Briefly, I am going to ask you to turn your serious atten- 
tion to politics and to a patriotism broader and less self- 
regarding than you may have hitherto found the occasion for 
embracing. 

Let me hasten to add that I do not ask you to enter the 
established political arena, or even to take a given side, or to 
listen to any special plea of mine for Liberal or Tory or 
Socialist. But, to state my case in a word, England has need 
of her hereditary gentlemen in this rapid and perilous change 
from the Old order to the New, of which the present political 
manifestations are only the jaunty herald. 

Permit me to interject an episode in the salient history of 
that young world-power in which the spirit of patriotism has 
attained a very high pitch. 

In 1876, at the birth of the New Japan, after the Shogun 
had been broken, and the great nobility had voluntarily laid 
their privileges and dues at the feet of the Emperor, there 
remained the problem of the Samurai for the new government 
to deal with. The Samurai were, as you know, the gentry of 
Japan, not notably wealthy or powerful, except as a body, but 
simply an order of Japanese gentlemen to whom was entrusted 
the whole defence of their country, and whose most valued 
privilege was to wear that double sword which was the mark 
of their order. 

Owing to the danger of leaving such a feudal remnant in a 
modern state, it became necessary to compass their dissolution 
as a class, and there were further financial troubles caused by 
the fact that the new order had deprived them of practically 
the whole source of their revenue. 

A beggarly pension of some £8 or £12 a year was 
promised them by the government, which after a few years’ 
time was cancelled, as far as I recollect the story, and they 
were thrown for the most part into a state of penury. 

It is the jewel of this splendid history that the Samurai 
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accepted without a murmur the whole ruin of their fortune— 
accepted it as a necessary step in the advance of the country 
they loved. 

But when, recognising the necessity of a new and more 
democratic fighting class, the government proceeded to throw 
open the military service to the lower orders, and at the same 
time suspended the wearing of the double sword, the Samurai 
rose in rebellion—a rebellion that was only quenched in blood. 

The moral of such a story in this commercial day will not 
easily escape you. 

It must be apparent to you, whatever the sincerity of the 
convention of your personal politics, that the hereditary 
nobility of England—we will abstract for the moment from 
the attitude of their opponents—have recently left something 
to be desired in their attitude. There has been little con- 
structive criticism, and much aggrieved protestation ; there 
has not in general been a very conspicuous manifestation of 
deliberative fitness, or much evidence of a problem foreseen, 
of prepared solutions or amendments. There has not been 
much humour, and not too much dignity. Nor, again, has 
there been much of that spirit which inspired the splendid 
renunciations of the last great chiefs and the quixotic Samurai 
of feudal Japan as their great contribution towards the building 
of their new empire. 

If the feudal chiefs have failed, more or less, what of the 
Samurai ? 

To any who can read the signs of the times there is a New 
England a-sowing—not necessarily a better England. It is 
indeed likely enough that with the tares much wheat will be 
pulled by impatient husbandmen. 

I write as one who would see the gentlemen of England, 
the chosen chivalry of a great country (a chivalry which still 
exists, even if it be obscured by false standards, blatant 
advertisement, cynical newspapers, and tortuous politics), 
taking their place in, and even inspiring and leading, the new 
movement. 
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Speaking for myself, I would prefer to see the destinies of 
my country in your hands rather than in those of various men 
you wot of, not because I doubt their ability or sincerity, but 
because you have something that they lack. 

It has, of course, to be proved that you do not also lack 
something which they have. For myself, I do not believe 
this. I build, indeed, on the conviction that in your ranks are 
to be found many at least of the true aristoi, the truest 
champions of justice, liberty, and enlightened patriotism. 

Here I will save you the trouble of skipping a few pages 
by omitting a disquisition on the relation of politics to 
patriotism. I will merely state my thesis in the form of a 
platitude, that there is absent from the political ethos of to-day 
the spirit of chivalrous service and self-sacrifice. 

Gentlemen, I interpret your smile to mean: “Here is 
another of those dull dogs who won't see life as it is. Service 
and self-sacrifice, my dear sir, are admirable in copy-books, 
New Testaments, and that kind of impracticable document. 
You ought to know that politics is a dirty game, necessary of 
course, but emphatically dirty. Vide current speeches, letters, 
posters.” 

Dirty in fact, yes; but necessarily dirty? or necessarily 
quite so dirty ? 

Gentlemen, I don’t believe it, and I don’t believe it 
because I still believe in you, against the available evidence 
possibly. 

For to tell truth I do not notice among the members of 
your order any greater disposition to put aside class prejudices, 
to distinguish personal and trivial from national and profound 
issues, than among those who have not enjoyed the advantage 
of your liberal education or your cultured milieu. 1 see you, 
too, thinking and voting, so to speak, in rows. I see you, too, 
quite often frankly looking at and speaking of politics as a 
pocket matter. I see you, too, in the toils of disingenuous 
paraphrases, outworn shibboleths, and small side issues. 

1 General Election, 1910. 
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I hear you (and you hear each other, don’t you, gentle- 
men ?) talking much nonsense on both sides of current ques- 
tions, judging great issues on insufficient evidence and entirely 
inadequate knowledge, freely imputing base motives, cheerfully 
starting false scents. 

But I believe, not that the glory of your old heritage is 
gone for ever, but that just for a short space “all is not well 
with England” because, perhaps, you gentlemen, listless or 
busy with other things, have not noticed whither your country 
is really tending. 

You are patriots of course; you have always been that. 
Do we not know your record? do you think that we—even 
we others who may for one absurd reason or another be not 
in love with war—forget that quiet English courage that finds 
a mere sixth-form boy in the broken square at Abuklea, or an 
Indian border scrap, endowed with the splendid sang-froid of 
a seasoned veteran? Do you imagine that we forget the many 
who risked and the few who gave all in the last great national 
trouble ¢ 

Gentlemen, if you were of that admirable brotherhood, 
please understand that you are honoured by those others of 
us who remained at home. And if you were not, I know at 
least that you are, as I have said, clean men, chivalrous to 
women, and to the man that’s down, good sportsmen, loving 
the game and playing it for love of it. But do you by any 
chance fail to realise that it is a more difficult (because a more 
common and workaday thing) to live for your country than 
to die for it ? 

You will fight, gentlemen: will you not also serve ? 

“Mrs L., a married daughter of the deceased, said the old 
couple occupied a back room for which they paid 1s. 6d. 
a week. 


“ The Coroner. Have the old people enough to live on ? 

‘“* Witness. Father could not work, and mother sold matches 
and laces to keep things going as best she could ; but, of course, 
she could not earn more than about 3s. a week. 
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“* The Coroner. Then she cannot have had enough to eat, 
as, after paying rent, this old couple have had only 1s. 6d. a 
week to live on, a most awful thing to contemplate. 

“* Witness. No, I don’t think she did have enough to eat, 
and she has been very bad in health also. Poor old mother 
used to work very hard for years at the wash-tub, but her 
strength failed her at the last; but she battled on to keep dad. 

“The medical officer said death was primarily due to pneu- 
monia and pleurisy. 

** The Coroner. Is it a case of want ? 

“ Witness. Yes. 

“ The Coroner. Can I class it in my report as a death from 
starvation ? 

“ Witness. Yes. 

“ The Coroner. It is a pitiful story, and one that is getting 
all too frequent.” 

The jury returned a verdict of “ Death from starvation.” 


May | put it this way ?—that it is a more difficult, a more 
heroic, a more patriotic thing to weigh such stories as these 
with deliberate conscious intention, to feel a poignant human 
sympathy, a righteous indignation, and a certain sense of 
responsibility and guilt; to translate the sympathy and in- 
dignation into action—into serious study of such things, into 
endeavour to mitigate the horror of their frequency: it is 
harder, I say, to do these things than to face an enemy in the 
battle line. Obviously so, since in practice, for one who is 
found to do the first, there are thousands who would welcome 
the chance of doing the second. 

May I rub it in, gentlemen, that, vitally important though 
it be, it is less important to defend England than to have an 
England that is worth defending? And may I, to make the 
point I have chiefly in mind, remind you that till you have 
begun to look at England with an eye to Ancoats and 


1 This, with one other short extract, is from The Camel and the Needle’s 
Eye, by Arthur Ponsonby. 
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Cowcaddens, or to those broad acres of squalid South London 
that you see from the Dover express, on your pleasant way to 
Paris or the Riviera—till you, gentlemen, ex hypothesi the 
cream of the nation, have given the matter your attention, 
your country is missing a valuable aid to the solution of 
profoundly disquieting problem. I will explain that foolish 
piece of optimism later if you will have patience. 

“It is roughly estimated that there are (in these islands) 
14 millions who can be classed as rich, 34 millions comfortably 
off, 38 millions of poor, of whom some 12 or 18 millions are in 
constant need.” 

If, gentlemen, you had given a considerable time to the 
study and discussion of the problem as thus crudely stated, 
and had decided, after the deliberation due to so serious a 
matter, that there was no remedy, or that it did not concern 
you if there were, I should have nothing to say. As it is, I 
have perhaps too much. 

My experience—and I have taken some pains to arrive at 
a conclusion—is that the matter has never been properly faced 
by you. From the clergy with their “The poor you have 
always with you ” to the pompous ass who tells you that drink 
and dirt and their own fault generally are the cause of all the 
evils of the poor, and that, anyway, taking away all the money 
from those who have and sharing it up all round wouldn’t do 
any good, because at the end of the week some would have 
spent more, earned more, or stolen more than others—so 
obvious a truth as surely to be not worth repeating at this 
date—there’s a tendency to dismiss this, the greatest problem 
which faces a patriotic Englishman, too easily, too lightly. 

We have grown accustomed cynically to estimate the 
aspirations of social reformers as the desire of the “have nots” 
for the goods of the “haves.” Not only is it forgotten that 
the most sincere and effective pleaders for change are con- 
spicuously those who have won for themselves in open 
competition a fair share of worldly goods (then we turn round 
and dub them hypocrites, thereby having it both ways)—but it 
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is also forgotten that the whole attitude of conservative social 
reform might be as fairly reduced to the ennobling Christ-like 
formula of “ What we have we hold!” 

I will, indeed, record it as my careful observation of the 
attitude of those who give this matter public and private 
attention that there is a desire to change things for the better 
for those 38 millions of poor fellows, and those 12 millions of 
poor devils, yet so as to retain things essentially as they are. 

The extraordinary advantages of various aspects of the 
present system to the said poor fellows (or devils, as the case 
may be) are glibly insisted on. 

For instance, the fox-hunting man will point out how 
much excellent work that glorious industry provides for 
whippers-in, huntsmen, stable-folk, dog and horse breeders, 
hatters, tailors, joiners, barbed-wire makers, surgeons and 
undertakers. Should it be pointed out that the same amount 
of capital, in money, land, brains, courage, energy, could be 
employed to better and fuller purpose, and could in particular 
give employment to tenfold that number, do you think that he 
would drop fox-hunting? I am not saying on the one hand 
that he would not, or on the other that he should: I am 
merely suggesting that if he wouldn’t when he should, then 
the talk about employment is just veiled cant. 

«* Gentlemen, let us clear our minds of cant!” Let us have 
the courage to admit to ourselves that where our purses or 
pleasures are concerned our sincerity in judgment is very 
heavily handicapped. 

Grant that it by no means follows that your Master must 
break up his hunt, yet is it true that he is apt to put an 
entirely inflated value on the economical advantages of the 
fox-hunting industry to the nation, and to the poor. When 
in another vein he says what he really believes, that a man 
may do what he will with his own, that fox-hunting teaches 
a man to ride straight, gives him courage and resource, makes 
and keeps him fit—has, in fact, helped to turn out the best 
type of modern Englishman—he is talking good, sound, 
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respectable, if somewhat one-sided sense, and we can all 
understand his point of view. 

I am nearing my point. It is conceivable—it is, I think, 
extraordinarily probable—that the true course of English 
patriotism should. in the near future, take a line contrary 
to the material interests of the more fortunate of the 
patriots. 

I am sure, and it is the heart of my stumbling message 
to you gentlemen, that no man can at this crisis serve his 
country in the truest sense except in a spirit of service, or 
of readiness to sacrifice self. 

Not what to get, or what to escape. but what to give—that 
is the spirit that shall recreate England. 

It is possible to apply certain tests to oneself in imagina- 
tive review. It does not follow that if one successfully 
passes them (in imagination) one would pass them equally 
well in actuality. But it does seem to me to follow that if 
one cannot pass them successfully the very honesty which 
confesses the failure is the finest approach to a new 
attitude: and at the same time a wholesome shock to our 
complacency. 

If, say, to take an absurd case, it should be found that 
the employment of boy golf-caddies had a very serious effect 
on their industrial efficiency and on their consequent futures, 
would you, gentlemen, vote for a self-denying ordinance to 
do without them, and put up with the less (let us suppose for 
our case) satisfactory and efficient adult: would you even, at 
a push, agree to carry your own clubs? And if you answer, 
“Why should we?” I would answer tentatively, “ For 
England.” 

Do not say this is the talk of prigs. That is a phrase, 
and we are dealing with ideas. I am sincerely convinced, 
gentlemen, that the obligations of our order (if for the 
moment you will allow me to identify myself with you) 
demand that if the solution of any of the great problems of 
poverty in this country involved very considerable, even very 
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serious, material inconvenience to ourselves, we should be in 
conscience bound to move towards that solution. As surely 
bound as I, a man of peace and untrained to arms, but yet 
a fit and able-bodied citizen, should be bound in conscience 
(or honour—that’s the same) to undergo the extraordinary 
inconvenience of being killed if, say in the case of invasion, 
the safety of my country, or any part of my country, 
demanded it. 

Do not misunderstand me. I am making no such absurd 
supposition as that if you gave up your wealth and position 
you would effect a cure of this pressing problem of national 
regeneration. 

This would scarcely be in itself more effective than your 
half-crown tips to some poor devil of a cab-opener, inspired 
by an intense movement of ineffectual sympathy. Not this, 
but a study, painstaking, open-minded, cleared of prejudice 
and of fears for your own position, is required, and it is 
impossible for me to believe that this would not provide 
a substantial contribution towards solving the apparently 
insoluble. 

If for a decade you, the gentlemen of England, were to 
give a tithe of the energy and the enthusiasm which you give 
to honest sport you would break the back of the worst of the 
problem. 

And if you did not solve it you would at least effect this 
not inconsiderable achievement, that instead of the problem 
being slurred over and consequently misunderstood or ignored, 
it would be recognised in all its pressing need and hideousness 
to be dealt with by your children. 

And if you will let me intrude my own unquenchable 
faith, it is that, while we cannot hope ever to banish narrow 
means and poverty from our country, we can get rid of abject 
misery. I see no sufficient reason why the Embankment and 
all that it stands for in the way of pain, disease, hunger, sun- 
less despair, and inevitable degradation should not go the way 
of such damnable tyrannies of circumstance as, in France, 
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the right of the seigneur to the honour of his serf’s daughter— 
or, as here in Merry England not three-quarters of a century 
back, the right to harness the little pitiful, patient children to 
the coal-trucks and drive them crawling, iron chain round 
their middles and between their bowed legs, through the dark 
galleries of our coal-mines, the better to “develop the splendid 
mineral resources of a great kingdom.” 

Such of you as are Harrovians will remember a certain 
bronze tablet which records the fact that here Antony Ashley 
Cooper, afterwards Lord Shaftesbury of imperishable memory, 
made the resolution to devote his life to the amelioration of 
the conditions of the poor in England. The circumstance was 
merely the carrying of the coffin of a pauper down the hill by 
four drunken men who spilt their pathetic burden at his feet. 
He dreamed his dream, and the upshot of it was some golden 
clauses in our Statute Books, and some blots upon the escut- 
cheon of England removed for ever. Do you think that there 
were none to call him an impracticable fool, to damn him with 
the faintest of supercilious praise as a dreamer and idealist ? 

And if a dozen of us could do as much as he, then we 
and England would be thrice blest! It is an unreflecting 
pusillanimity which shall say that this is impossible ! 

Gentlemen, there are two kinds of dreams, the dream that 
what has been must needs go on for ever, and the dream that 
there are better things in store if only the dreamers will work 
and suffer for their accomplishment; and it is those who 
dream this second kind of foolish dream that are the makers 
of history. 

I have emphasised your patriotism. You love England, 
you feel things about the Empire. You would cheerfully 
rally to her defence. I put it to you as an Imperial English- 
man that the most vital count in any serious and sufficient 
programme of Imperial politics is an improvement in the 
breed and in the environment of Englishmen at home. 

Is it possible that when you are dreaming of England you 
leave out of conscious calculation the vast majority of English- 
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men; that when you think of the defence of hearth and home 
you only mean such hearths as are amply and _ hospitably 
ablaze, such homes as you could without discomfort visit ? 
It is, of course, a very common perspective of your class. 

Love of country in its most essential sense means no less 
than love of countrymen. 

It follows, or seems to me to follow, that it embraces the 
love of those who live in homes joyless at the best, and hope- 
less at the worst, in the affected patches of the body corporate. 
And if it seems slightly ridiculous as well as tedious of me to 
suggest that you can possibly feel the high emotion of love 
towards such negligible creatures, I suggest, gentlemen, it is 
merely because you do not know them, because you have not 
had occasion or taken the trouble to understand. You do not 
penetrate below the relatively unattractive exteriors and 
behind the often uninviting manners to the splendid courage, 
the shining charities that so often inform their lives. 

A cook at a Clapham Junction fire passes two women to 
the ladder and disappears in the flames: a miner goes in cold 
blood to the rescue of his imprisoned comrades without any 
clamour of battle to cheer him. 

There is the constant happening of the neighbour’s child 
being taken and cared for during those temporary absences of 
the bread-winner which are not always entirely unconnected 
with the activities of the police: thirteen hungry men apply 
for two jobs of porter in the Covent Garden Market ; a pre- 
liminary council is held and the two married men with the 
most children are passed forward, and the jobs fall to them by 
defect of competition. 

If we do not love it is because we do not understand. 
And if we do not understand? Is it not perhaps because the 
price of understanding is serious study, serious thought, serious 
purpose ? 

The politician is wont to flatter while he despises the lower 
classes ; it is instructive to weigh all the difference between his 
smoking-room and platform estimates of the working man. 
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The patriot loving his country will try to understand and 
love his countrymen, and knowing how much he himself owes 
to the happy chances of his environment and how relatively 
little to his own unaided resources will see the true patriotism 
in an endeavour to effect a change in the environment of the 
vast numbers of his countrymen. He will see defective 
education and training, insufficient feeding, neglected physical 
culture, loose discipline, depressing surroundings, cruelly cir- 
cumscribed opportunity as the obvious cause of so much of the 
surface unsatisfactorinesses of the great body of the workers. 

Gentlemen, you must have had occasion to note, either in 
your own experience or in authentic anecdote, the valour in 
action of the “thin red ’ero”: and not his valour merely, 
which, however fine, is necessarily only an occasional quality, 
but his general serviceableness, dependableness, and likeable- 
ness. You may have reflected that this same raw material 
sucked into the city vortex would often have but added to the 
pathetic wreckage which eddies deplorably about the bridges 
of the Embankment. And if you have so reflected you will 
have gauged something of the extraordinary potentialities of 
an improved environment. 

And here I may conveniently say, lest you should too 
readily write me down a sentimental ass with the easy phil- 
osophy that a few sighs and a little slumming on your part 
are going to effect any considerable cleansing of our choked 
Augean stables, that the remedies are to be sought in scientific 
fields: that not an easy sentimentality but a certain measured 
ruthlessness will be the note of the conscious philanthropy of 
the near future. 

But the first step towards such a movement is a great 
compassion, a splendid inspiration. 

Gentlemen of England, there is a noble work lying to 
your hand. With your training, your leisure, your comfort- 
able circumstance, your unfettered opportunity, it presents 
itself to you as a responsibility you may not lightly thrust 
aside, as a debt you may not callously and ignobly repudiate. 
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And you cannot really fail. Solutions are to be found. 
We have learnt so much, achieved such wonders, dug and 
builded and planned ; analysed, synthesised, organised. It is 
astounding that we have done so much with our possessions, 
so little with our people. Perhaps we thought (foolishly as 
it happens) that there was no money in it. 

Nothing to the patriot matters so much, can matter so 
much, as this regeneration of our people, unless haply you 
have fallen across that most mournful and paralysing of 
creeds that nothing matters at all. 

Even if it were a forlorn hope, your obvious duty would 
call to it. It is yours to rouse opinion, to waken the sleeping 
complaisance, the dead imaginations of your class, to challenge 
the smooth prophecies, to ask the inconvenient questions, to 
shatter the traditional follies. 

The old high breed of fine enthusiasts, of generous, 
compassionate spirits, is not dead. A new channel is wanted 
for their splendid energies: a new issue to their arduous 
campaigns. 

A brotherhood of that high patriotism which is the fuller 
service of suffering humanity, the “spending and _ being 
spent” without hope of reward or gratitude, may be the 
appointed channel. Though there should be no hope of 
reward there 7s reward exceeding great: better than to stroke 
your boat, to go everywhere, to “ make (or marry) your pile” 
is to stand with Shaftesbury and Wilberforce, with Elizabeth 
_ Fry and Howard, with Damien of Molokai. 

To justify this optimism which assures you that you 
cannot fail, I will say this much. We have made progress 
in humanitarian feeling, in ameliorative legislation, progress 
even towards the recognition of scientific method. That 
progress has been spasmodic, slow, fettered by privilege, by 
class interests and apathies in a thousand ways. 

Gentlemen, if a picked hundred of your breed, if a score, 
if a dozen, made it the work of your lives to face this problem ; 
if you entered upon this work, not for the sake of what you 
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could make out of it, but of what you could put into it; 
not for what you could get, but for what you could give— 
you would take rank as builders of Empire beyond your 
highest dreams. 

I only postulate that life is not a mere nightmare chaos, 
that something is worth while: and further, that history 
proves abundantly that the wise labours of the selfless 
pioneers do bear actual immortal fruit. The rest is with 
you, gentlemen. You can raise this splendid contingent from 
your accomplished ranks. 

It will not escape you that you alone have the power of 
working for your country unhampered by the easy charge 
of self-seeking. If, say, some little Scotch apothecary or 
eloquent miner take upon himself to plead for the redress 
of grievances or the extension of the privileges of the poor, 
it is cheerfully assumed that self-interest is the motive power, 
and whether such charges be just or unjust, they emphatically 
clog the wheels of movement. You start with this inestimable 
aid, that your hands are not only clean but beyond suspicion. 
It is but one other of your incomparable advantages. 

There is enough to be done, God knows ; and worth doing, 
that is certain ; and able to be done, that is demonstrable. 

Gentlemen, the game is in your hands. What do you 
propose to do? 


I have the honour to remain, 


Yours very sincerely, 
PARS MINIMA. 


[Eprror1aL Note.—The Editor would call attention to 
the fact that a practical movement embodying the principles 
advanced in this appeal is already being organised on a 
large scale. 

He has pleasure in suggesting that serious inquirers 
should communicate with the organisers through this Journal. 
Envelopes should be marked “ Service Group.” ] 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE: A REVIEW AND 
A CONCLUSION. 


PrincipaL W. M. CHILDS, 
University College, Reading. 


“THE issues of life,” said Bagehot in a well-known passage, 
“are plain no longer. To act rightly in modern society 
requires a great deal of previous study, a great deal of assimi- 
lated information, a great deal of sharpened imagination, and 
these pre-requisites of sound action require much time, and, 
I was going to say, much ‘lying in the sun,’ a long period 
of mere ‘passiveness’” (Physics and Politics, p. 188). The 
point of this admirable observation has not become blunted by 
any happy change in our conditions. The issues of life are 
even less plain than they were; yet there is little to show that 
the average citizen has a livelier sense of “the pre-requisites of 
sound action,” and of the means of securing them. One can 
only marvel, for example, at the easy and confident celerity 
with which many persons pass judgment upon the proposal 
to give the parliamentary vote to women. It might be 
imagined that the proposal signified no more than a petty 
adjustment of political mechanism, instead of the re-founding 
of government upon a new base. Those who go swiftly the 
full length of rapturous advocacy or unsympathetic opposition 
will find little to gratify them in this article. The arguments 
here set forth are meant for those who are embarrassed by the 
novelty, the range, and the difficulty of the question ; whose 


path to a conclusion has been beset by conflicting considera- 
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tions; who cannot find satisfactory materials for a decision 
either in eloquent plausibilities about the woman’s cause, or in 
a nebulous idealism, or in chagrin with the tactics of the 
militant group, or in diatribes against masculine perverseness 
in general, and Mr Asquith’s in particular. ‘To such persons a 
dispassionate review of some aspects of the question may be 
of use, perhaps even “a pre-requisite of sound action”; and 
the occasion seems favourable. A lull, welcome for many 
reasons, prevails in the camp of the “militants.” Politicians 
are absorbed in a great constitutional struggle, and it is 
probable that neither Parliament nor the country will be 
willing to consider the granting of votes to women for some 
time to come. In the meanwhile, it may be of service, in 
the spirit of Bagehot’s observation, to turn the question over 
afresh in our minds. 

Such a review, however, cannot be hopefully undertaken 
unless the question before us is disengaged from exaggerations 
and exasperations which obscure its real character, and tend to 
betray the judgment. It is a mistake, for example, to allow 
the tactics of a few individuals, however foolish or blame- 
worthy we may think them, to irritate us into condemnation 
of the movement as a whole. Not all suffragists argue, or 
have argued, with stones and dog-whips ; most of them use no 
weapons but those of peaceful persuasion. We deceive our- 
selves if we dismiss this movement as the momentary 
effervescence of a clique, or if we fail to perceive that depth 
of conviction and resolve underlie occasional displays of ex- 
travagance. ‘ No reformer,” Lord Morley has told us, “is fit 
for his task who suffers himself to be frightened off by the 
excesses of an extreme wing” (Gladstone, iii. 371). Those of 
Mr Asquith’s colleagues who are in favour of woman suffrage 
have set a good example in refusing to be teased out of their 
tempers and opinions. Militant tactics have dressed the 
window and caught the random eye; but they are not the 
business itself. The business itself deserves to be considered 
as a whole, and upon its merits. 
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Again, let us not make the blunder of regarding woman 
suffrage as the one and only thing which really matters to 
women and their welfare. All agitators are prone to this 
heightened way of putting things. They represent the object 
of desire as of supreme and even exclusive importance ; they 
try to make it the symbol of many aspirations not necessarily 
in company with it; they interpret response to their appeal 
as the measure of sincerity and goodwill. ‘These are the ways 
of agitation, and it is vain to quarrel with them. Nevertheless, 
it is to be noted that these claims for woman suffrage are 
excessive. ‘The parliamentary vote is not this indispensable 
lever. The opportunities for higher and university education, 
for example, which have so broadened the horizon for girls of 
ability, have been won without it. The gradual acceptance of 
a more generous ideal of comradeship between men and women, 
which, if still incomplete, has been a marked feature of social 
development during the past fifty years, has not been due to 
any political campaign. It is indeed obvious that the interests 
of women in a society such as ours are only in a minor degree 
political; and that their continued welfare cannot be guaranteed 
by any merely political device. This 1s a truth which 
suffragists often ignore or underrate, with the result that they 
too often hold injurious language towards those who cannot 
subscribe to the suffrage policy. Two things are to be re- 
membered: the first, that woman suffrage is a_ political 
proposal, and that only political reasoning is directly relevant 
to its advocacy. The other, that inability to accept such 
reasoning may be perfectly consistent with generous enthusiasm 
in serving the cause of women in every other way. 

If it is desirable to restrict the suffrage question to its 
proper dimensions, it is no less desirable to avoid irrelevancy 
and misunderstanding when arguing about it. No one, for 
example, pays much heed to the anti-suffragist who asserts 
that enfranchised women will be the natural prey of Tory 
canvassers and scheming ecclesiastics, or that an unbridled 
passion for politics will sap their affection for husband and 
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home. It is to be wished that as little heed were paid to 
the contention, so often heard and so often exposed, that the 
vote will raise women’s wages, and effect a swift transforma- 
tion of the conditions of women’s labour. Another argument, 
which, properly used, has value, but which is often strained 
beyond its capacity, appeals to the experience of certain 
communities where the vote has already been granted to 
women. We are bidden to take courage from the examples 
of Finland, or Norway, or New Zealand. But such cases, 
though interesting, are not analogous to our own; for they 
are cases of States which are non-sovereign, or unburdened by 
our responsibilities. Such communities may experiment with 
freedom. If they go wrong, the consequences may not be 
serious, and may not affect any but themselves. But a people 
which bears rule or responsibility over one-fifth of the surface 
of the world, and over one-fifth of its inhabitants, is bound, 
under tremendous penalties to itself and to others, to mind 
its ways, and to innovate with caution. Nor, again, can much 
attention be given to the shrill demand that the vote ought 
to be conceded in the name of right and justice. Those who 
argue thus cannot be familiar with the conditions of political 
action. Right and justice and high principle constitute a 
motive for undertaking any worthy political enterprise; but 
they are not the only motive, and in isolation they are in- 
sufficient. The thing proposed must also be “expedient” in 
the sense, free from all ignoble taint, in which Burke was 
wont to use that much-maligned word. . It must be expedient 
in the interests of the community ; it must tend to their well- 
being; it must not jeopardise the security of the State, or 
complicate adversely the working of its government. Unless 
this can be shown, arguments which appeal to abstract right 
and justice are inconclusive, even though their logical form 
is without flaw. And similarly, the case for woman suffrage 
is not established, though it may be made attractive, by the 
argument that the vote will raise the general status of women 
in society. It is not impossible, and if it happens, well and 
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good. But the first question to settle is— will woman 
suffrage make for the political good of the community ? 
Until that question has been settled, and settled in the 
affirmative, we are not entitled to attach importance to 
secondary consequences, however desirable, of the measure 
proposed. 

Let us now address ourselves to the main question—what 
is the real strength of the suffrage movement? Quot homines, 
tot sententic ; but, in the writer’s opinion, the strength of the 
movement is derived only in slight measure from the argu- 
ments commonly advanced in its support. It is derived from 
a source at once deep and elemental—a source more productive 
of energy and life than any string of intellectual propositions. 
The suffrage movement is a living reality because of the attain- 
ment of political consciousness by the womanhood of the 
nation. Such a statement may seem too sweeping ; and some 
qualifications are certainly required. Probably the great 
majority of women are as yet untouched by this process of 
awakening, and beyond doubt there are very many who, having 
studied the prospect held out to them, turn from it with 
repugnance. Further, it is possible that some circumstance 
may intervene to check the movement towards political con- 
sciousness, just as external events intervened to check the 
movement in this country towards parliamentary reform more 
than a century ago. It may also prove feasible for the masculine 
monopoly of government to preserve itself intact for a lengthy 
period. But all such deductions and conjectures still leave us 
a residuum of certainty. We cannot doubt that political con- 
sciousness has come to women, and that their secular, sub- 
missive, and for the most part instinctive acquiescence in their 
political disabilities is gone, and gone for ever. This explains 
why the suffrage proposal is no longer a pious opinion but has 
become serious politics, why it has unmistakable strength, and 
why the time is approaching when the country will have to 
say aye or no to its demand. 

If we ask for the causes of this awakening, we enter upon 
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a wide field of speculation and debate. But without entangling 
ourselves in polemics, or searching the literature and thought 
of the nineteenth century, we can point to two recent and 
related developments which not only explain much, but also 
bring to our notice a feature of capital importance in the 
present situation. These developments are the higher educa- 
tion of women and their economic independence. The second 
half of the nineteenth century witnessed a just revulsion from 
the illiberal convention which for so long had cramped the 
intellectual development of girls of every class. The results of 
the new aspiration, so far, we know. The new high schools, 
the women’s colleges at Oxford and Cambridge and elsewhere, 
the new universities and colleges which admit women on the 
same terms as men, have produced a new type of educated 
woman. We are not here investigating the principles and 
aims which have directed women’s education ; we are simply 
taking account of results which flow in upon us in gathering 
volume from year to year. ‘There are to-day not only vast 
numbers of women in this country whose education has been 
as complete and thorough as that of the best-educated men, but 
there are many thousands who have proved their efficiency in 
the ranks of life by earning an independent livelihood in the pro- 
fessions and in business. It is by no means suggested that 
these professional and business women, most of whom are 
unmarried, are entitled to more consideration at the hands of 
the State, or in any respect, than those other educated women 
who have yielded something of their liberty and independence 
in accepting the higher responsibilities of wives and mothers. 
The reason for fixing attention upon the women who possess 
both educated capacity and economic independence is that they 
constitute a new feature in society—a feature which was barely 
discernible in the social order of fifty years ago. They 
represent a factor in the national economy of to-day difficult 
to estimate because of its magnitude. If we call to mind, for 
example, the army of educated women-teachers, it will at once 
be realised that women’s contribution to social well-being is 
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indispensable. Suppose a general strike on the part of these 
women alone, and we must conclude that one of the chief 
national undertakings would be brought to a standstill. But 
whatever illustration may be employed to-day, it will surely be 
surpassed by the illustration of to-morrow. ‘To-day we see no 
more than the initial impetus. Everything points to the 
certainty that women of education and capacity will be the 
women wanted by the future, and that they will count for 
more and more, in national business, whether educational or 
other. But now let us turn from prophecy to a present fact. 
These educated and independent women, so indispensable to 
national undertakings, are not citizens. They work for their 
living like men: they serve the commonwealth like men ; and 
like men they are required to bear the ordinary burdens of 
citizenship. But, unlike men, they are not citizens. The 
reasons why they are not may be unanswerable ; nevertheless, 
one thing should be admitted. As soon as these women 
appreciated their situation, and grew conscious of the disability 
imposed upon them, it became impossible that they should 
remain content. ‘They are practically unanimous to-day in 
their demand for recognition as citizens. 'The demand may be 
resisted: it cannot be subdued. It is a demand born not of 
feminine perversity, but of a situation new to human experi- 
ence. It is the exigency of their situation striking upon alert 
intelligences which has quickened these women into political 
consciousness, and has appointed them to be the natural 
vanguard of the suffrage movement, active missionaries who 
seek to awaken a like consciousness in women whose life-work, 
it may be, is less provocative or more protected. Beyond 
these again are the wage-earning women, particularly in the 
industrial cities of the north, who for one reason or another 
have come to desire relief from political disabilities. 

Now, if the strength of the suffrage movement is due to these 
causes, if the movement signifies the attainment of political 
consciousness by the womanhood of the nation, the prospect of 
perpetual resistance to its claim is one which no thoughtful 
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opponent, however sure of his ground, can contemplate with a 
light heart. It is true that at the present stage of the con- 
troversy the opponents of woman suffrage command great 
resources. Many of their reasons against the proposal are not 
only weighty in themselves, but they are urged upon us by 
those whose experience and ability entitle them to a most 
respectful hearing. Great numbers of women are deliberately 
and firmly averse to the assumption by their sex of political 
responsibilities, and not upon sentimental grounds alone. 
Sentiment itself, both among men and among women, power- 
fully aids opposition to the new departure, and this sentiment 
is invigorated rather than daunted by the facile contempt so 
often meted out to it by impatient enthusiasts. The anti- 
suffragist who remarked that “she had no arguments, but that 
she was against votes for women nevertheless,” may be treated 
as beneath notice, but only by those who labour under the 
delusion that great political questions are settled by dialectics. 
Anti-suffragism, like suffragism, rests upon no argumentative 
structure, but upon the living and unhewn rock. Its deepest 
foundations are embedded in that instinctive and immemorial 
dislike of publicity which is felt by so many women, and with 
which so many men are in deep sympathy. And behind the 
array of declared opponents of the suffrage, who believe they 
find in the words and deeds of some of their adversaries the 
surest evidence that cherished ideals are in jeopardy, there are 
the incalculable forces of inertia, established custom, and 
indifference. Such, in brief, are the resources of the anti- 
suffragist position, and proof has already been given, and will 
doubtless be given again, that they are formidable. They would 
probably be sufficient at the present moment, if resolutely 
employed, to turn the scale against the suffragists. But our 
view of this controversy will be short-sighted and deceptive 
unless we look beyond the present. If we look to the future, 
it may be questioned whether the anti-suffragist forces (unless 
the attacking party play into their hands) will be permanently 
equal to the task required of them ; and, further, whether their 
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permanent supremacy would not be purchased at too high a 
sacrifice of the peace and well-being of the community. For 
what does this task, and its successful accomplishment, mean ? 
Few can suppose that the women suffragists can be argued into 
surrender. There is little to encourage the hope that argu- 
ment, or censure, or ridicule can make deaf the ears of those 
women who have responded to the call of citizenship. There 
is no evidence of any decline in their tenacity of purpose, their 
enthusiasm, or their self-devotion, little as some of the ways in 
which these endowments have been displayed may be approved. 
These women command money, and intelligence, and numbers. 
Here are all the ingredients of potent politics; but there is 
uncertainty as to dimensions. For the sake of argument, let 
us put the dimensions high. Suppose women were unanimous 
—what government and what force could keep permanently at 
bay one half of the community, and that half, the women ? 
What privileged half, however composed, of a community 
could permanently bolt and bar the door against the other 
half, conscious of the reasonableness of its claim for admission, 
and able to press it in numberless effective ways? But it will 
be said that we have put the dimensions of the movement far 
too high. That may be granted, but it will still remain a fact 
of grave import that a great and increasing band of women, 
largely recruited from the ranks of the best educated and most 
capable, should be either in revolt against the political order, 
or moved by a sense of its injustice to themselves. No states- 
man and no thoughtful citizen can feel any pride in a victory 
which, even if it is held to save us from a worse fate, perpetuates 
and aggravates such a cleavage in the community. 

It will be worth while, then, to consider whether the 
apprehensions which are widely felt as to the consequences of 
giving votes to women are such as to justify an attitude of 
uncompromising opposition. It will be useless to take the 
case of those whose opposition is merely the expression of an 
instinctive shrinking from public responsibilities. Such persons 
are admittedly at present a factor in the situation. But they 
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are probably a factor of diminishing importance, and, in the 
absence of more active allies, their influence could not be 
decisive. Nor, again, would it serve any useful purpose to 
marshal all the objections which are commonly urged against 
the suffrage proposal. Most of these are of minor importance, 
and may be said to balance roughly with the minor arguments 
advanced by the other side. ‘The major objections appear to 
be two, and they are suggested by the words Sex and Force. 
Not all suffragists have the patience to recognise, or can 
recognise with tolerance, that most of any difficulty which 
may be felt in assenting to their demand is derivative from the 
circumstance of sex viewed in relation to politics. It seems to 
them so utterly unreasonable that women who fulfil all the 
ordinary conditions of citizenship should be denied the vote 
merely because they are women. It may be unreasonable in 
appearance, but the underlying considerations are profoundly 
relevant to the issue. Every candid person will admit that 
the giving of the franchise to women means the adoption of a 
principle of politics which is in direct conflict with received 
ideas and historic practice. Hitherto the control of the State, 
with the occasional and easily explicable exception of the 
monarch, has been a masculine prerogative ; for the assertion 
that women formerly enjoyed political rights from which they 
were ousted in the nineteenth century will not bear examina- 
tion. When, therefore, it is proposed that in future the 
control of this great State and Empire shall cease to be 
masculine, and shall become for the first time a joint control, 
partly masculine and partly feminine, it would be the height of 
folly not to try to anticipate and to weigh the consequences 
of bringing in the feminine element. This is perilous ground, 
where the most wary walker is likely enough to come to grief. 
The first essential is to state clearly the question to be answered. 
That question is not whether women are or are not the equals 
of men, any more than in 1885 the question was whether the 
rural labourer was or was not the equal of the artisan en- 
franchised in 1867, or of the tradesman enfranchised in 1882. 
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Those who assert with varying vehemence that women are 
intellectually inferior, or morally superior, to men, may be 
gently reminded that, by the practice of the English State, 
intelligence and virtue are not conditions of enfranchisement. 
The real question is this—will government be better conducted, 
or worse, if women are associated with men in political re- 
sponsibility ? Now, it is evident that such a question would 
never be asked at all unless there were a pretty universal 
agreement that women (quite apart from the barren contro- 
versy whether they are or are not the equals of men 
in ability and worth) are different from men. It is, of course, 
this difference, even though we choose to ignore it, which 
distinguishes in the public mind any proposal to enfranchise 
women from any similar proposal to enfranchise men. What 
will this difference of sex amount to in practical politics? 
Two points are made. It is argued, first, that if a large 
proportion of the electors are women, politics will be invaded, 
thanks to the imperfections of human nature whether mascu- 
line or feminine, by an incalculable, irrelevant, and unwelcome 
element—the influence of sex. Already politics and govern- 
ment suffer from the exploitation of confused and unworthy 
motives. Let us protect politics, and ourselves, from a worse 
condition. Secondly, it is contended that, if women obtain 
the vote, the organisation of politics on lines of sex must be 
the result. The possibility or likelihood of such a result is 
often vehemently denied, but the contention deserves exami- 
nation. Those who support it already detect the shadows of 
coming events. ‘They remind us that, although women are 
without the vote, they have nevertheless succeeded in organ- 
ising themselves throughout the country with remarkable 
thoroughness in pursuit of a political end; and further that, 
while yet unenfranchised, they claim to be able to determine 
bye-elections, to influence the result of general elections, and 
to dictate policy to governments. If the organised influence 
of voteless women can effect as much as this, or anything 
distantly approaching this, how much more will be possible to 
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organised women electors? ‘To dispute this is to go against 
common sense, and against the best-known argument of the 
suffragist. Is not the vote expressly asked for, we are 
reminded, on the ground that it will enable women to defend 
their own interests, and to enforce reform of women’s griev- 
ances? Are we not told that such efforts must be nugatory 
so long as men have a monopoly of political power? And if 
so, how can women defend themselves, or by pressure compel 
governments to redress their grievances, unless women 
electors, or an effective proportion of them, are organised and 
disciplined in a women’s party? We are further reminded 
that at every general election many seats are won by trifling 
majorities, and that a relatively small overplus of votes on the 
general total suffices to give one party a working majority in 
the House of Commons. Can we suppose that women 
politicians will be less quick-witted than Irish Nationalists in 
the perception of electoral opportunity, and that they will 
sentence themselves to political nullity by abstaining from 
organising the women’s vote in each constituency? And if 
we cannot suppose these things, the argument concludes, 
then let us weigh well the consequences before we give votes 
to women. For those consequences must include, sooner or 
later and more or less frequently, collisions between women’s 
interests and men’s, the organised antagonism of the sexes, 
and the feminine domination of politics by means of an 
organised feminine vote. Such consequences, it is urged, 
must be anticipated if women merely vote in elections, and do 
not sit in Parliament. But they must be even surer and more 
grave when admission to Parliament follows, as the night the 
day, the concession of the vote. 

The objection to woman suffrage which turns upon the 
question of force is often misunderstood. It has nothing to 
do with the question of personal military service. It is true 
that women cannot take up arms in defence of the country, 
and that men, under certain circumstances, must. But, in the 
first place, this liability of men to service does not carry with 
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it the right to a vote; and in the second place, if we look 
beyond conventions to realities, it is at once evident that 
there are other kinds of service indispensable to war besides 
fighting in the field. It has yet to be shown that women are 
incapable of such service, or that they have evaded it, or that 
they are reluctant to organise themselves so that they may 
undertake more of it, and even more effectively. The objec- 
tion under consideration may be thus stated. In politics some 
decisions rest finally upon force: they may fail of effectiveness 
unless force is exerted, or is kept in visible reserve. It is, 
therefore, inexpedient to accept a political system under which 
decisions may be, in part at least, the work of those who in 
the last resort would be powerless to make a decision effective. 
It may be, and is, retorted that in this country government is 
regarded as resting upon consent; that deeply rooted custom 
gives to the general will, constitutionally expressed in Parlia- 
ment, a binding force over all citizens; and that the appeal 
to physical force is a lapse into barbarism, and so unlikely a 
possibility as to be negligible. Here, perhaps, idealism clashes 
once again with its old enemy, the nether fact. Custom, 
normal experience, the worship of ideals, are very well; but, 
after all, it is the unlikely contingency and the grim reality 
which give point to this argument about force. Evasion will 
not serve us here. Mr Chamberlain once told us that Ireland 
was ruled by 30,000 bayonets. Is her obedience now due to 
something else? Has the good conduct of London no con- 
nection with the presence of an army of police, ever vigilant 
and able to be concentrated upon any point at a few hours’ 
notice? When agitation passes into violence—without 
which, some suffragists tell us, no reform can be secured— 
and violence into rioting, it is certain that, if other methods 
fail, order must be restored by force. There are contro- 
versies in politics when passion demands another outlet than 
phrases, and life itself becomes the stake. England formerly 
knew civil wars; the United States have known a terrible 
one within memory. Imagination and common sense must 
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alike have deserted us if we allow ourselves to think that 
issues can never arise again when action becomes the only 
refuge from ignominy and dishonour. And if these things 
are true of modern society, as they are true of every society 
known to history, do they not convey to us the profound 
yet simple reason which accounts for the exclusion of women 
from political responsibility? Ordinarily, authority in politics 
goes unchallenged. But sooner or later it will be challenged 
by determined rebellion, and then its validity will depend 
upon the effectiveness of the physical sanction. ‘This, it is 
urged upon us, is no sphere for women. “The average 
Englishman,” says a recent critic of our politics, “knows by 
an unique experience of conquest, that in the last resort, 
the final tribunal, in the settlement of questions between 
men, or between nations, is force; and that, therefore, 
women have no right to a final voice in questions that they 
are physically debarred from settling, in the only way that 
they can be settled, in a world such as it is at present” 
(England and the English from an American Point of View, 
Price Collier, p. 218). 

There comes a stage in every argument when discussion 
can serve us no further, and a decision must be made. Our 
task, however, will lose some of its difficulty, if we will but 
remember that in politics, as in most practical affairs, no 
decision is possible which gives us more than our own way in 
part, and at a price. ‘ All government,” said Burke in a noble 
passage, “indeed every human benefit and enjoyment, every 
virtue, and every prudent act, is founded on compromise and 
barter. We balance inconveniences; we give and take; we 
remit some rights, that we may enjoy others; and we choose 
rather to be happy citizens than subtle disputants” (Select 
Works, i. 222). Let Burke be our shield and authority if we 
now presume to delineate a conclusion which enthusiasm 
may decry as little better than acquiescence in some incon- 
veniences rather than others. 

The fatal weakness in the argument against woman 
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suffrage is that it offers no diagnosis andno cure. Credulity 
itself cannot believe that we are dealing with a passing flutter 
which patience and a few firm words can pacify. But if it is 
agreed that the agitation is deep-seated, mere dislike of its 
manifestations, or dread of its outcome, cannot do duty for an 
understanding of its causes, or provide us with the secret of 
successful treatment. We do not cure jaundice by abusing 
yellow complexions, or fevers by worrying about delirium. 
Problems of politics are not less exacting than problems of 
bodily health ; and the example before us belongs to a group 
simple in kind, yet apt to give trouble if we do not study their 
origin and character. Political society is a living growth, 
subject, for its own good, to a human control. The extent 
and mode of the control are debateable points; but all agree 
that the general happiness depends upon the measure of corre- 
spondence between the growth and the control obtainable 
without impairment of the general good. ‘The growth throws 
out new developments; and if, as so often happens, control is 
caught napping, or misunderstands, or fails to adjust itself to 
the new development, then ensue those chafings and coercions, 
policies precipitate and policies too late, ruptures and upheavals, 
which form the major part of the story of human government. 
With endless variety of circumstance, with no uniformity of 
answer, the question at bottom is ever the same—how shall 
new development and old control be adjusted to one another ? 
The factory abuses a century ago were an instance of develop- 
ment which had shot beyond the cognisance of contemporary 
control. The remedy in this case was regulation rather than 
relaxation. The Reform Act of 1832 was the belated recog- 
nition by control that its days were numbered unless rigidity 
gave place to flexibility, and exclusiveness to co-operation. 
The imperial problem of to-day really means that a control 
which grew up under insular conditions, and has been stretched 
this way and that in response to haphazard development over- 
seas, must now make up its mind whether it will adjust and 
co-ordinate its activities to meet the new facts of a new age. 
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And similarly, society having thrown out a development which 
expresses itself in the demand for woman suffrage, our duty 
is, first, to learn how the problem has arisen, and second, to 
consider whether we can effect a harmony between develop- 
ment and control. 

This development, the salient feature of which is the new 
class of highly educated women possessed of economic inde- 
pendence, has been demonstrated. ‘The fact of it is patent ; 
we understand how it has come to pass; but its significance is 
less clear. Many people admit the possibility of a new order 
of things with reluctance; and continue to find solace in old 
dogmatisms, now crumbling beneath the blows of daily experi- 
ence, about woman and her place in society. But the facts 
will take no denial; and the old dogmatisms come too late 
upon the field. If men intended to keep women in their tradi- 
tional subjection, why did they open to them the avenues of 
higher education? If it was designed to restrict women to the 
protected circle of the home, why have they been allowed to 
take rank with men in professions, in business, and in industry ? 
Thus far innovation has proceeded ; and those who tell us that 
the admission of women to political privileges involves a rupture 
in received ideas are to be reminded that received ideas have 
already been deeply modified by irrevocable events, and that in 
truth what is now urged is, from one point of view, no more 
than the last step in a continuous advance. When it is 
objected that sentiment flinches from this last step, and that 
this last step differs from all its predecessors, there is an 
effective reply. In the first place, no attribute of human 
nature is so well able to take care of itself as sentiment. 
There was a time, for example, when monarchical sentiment in 
this country seemed wholly bound up with the theory of divine 
right. Divine right, as a working theory of monarchy, failed 
to survive; but sentiment still buttresses the English throne. 
Not a shred of the noble idealism which irradiates the literature 
of passion, and the memories of gallant men and gentle women, 
will be sacrificed because women have become reliant comrades. 
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Nature has her own short way of dealing with these things; 
and though circumstances alter, humanity remains much the 
same. Secondly, it is not denied that the association of women 
with men in political responsibility is a change new in kind. 
It is not denied that it must bring with it certain risks. But 
these risks, when investigated, commonly turn out to be so 
speculative that sound policy would advise us to take them, 
rather than keep a large section of the community in a state 
of perpetual irritation. The physical force objection, for 
example, bids us beware of one of these speculative risks. It 
is true that many political decisions rest finally upon force. 
But it is also true that the only force at the disposal 
of civilised communities is never set in motion except in 
virtue of a moral resolve. ‘The men, as Cromwell said, 
must know what they are fighting for, if they are to fight 
to any purpose. The resolve may not always be formally 
registered, but it is a reality nevertheless. Action is taken 
because of a decision, and in shaping that decision women can 
bear: their part as well as men. They bear whatever burden 
war entails no less than men; and, as already stated, they can 
and do render service as indispensable as fighting itself. When 
a people goes to war with another people, or goes to war within 
itself, does anyone maintain that there is such a thing as force, 
except by a misleading convention of thought, which is separ- 
able from the will and purpose of the men and women on either 
side? The only force known to politics is the organised will 
of the community in action. 

We shall therefore be wise if we refuse to allow novelty 
and risk to prejudice our favourable consideration of a prudent, 
an equitable, and a necessary proposal. It has not been the 
way of England to be craven-hearted in her political ventures. 
In the seventeenth century, for example, England was the 
only leading State in Europe which deliberately refused to 
solve the problem of government upon lines of despotic cen- 
tralisation. Most of the other States have since been glad to 


borrow from her lead. In short, we come at last to the point 
Vou. VIII.—No. 4. 48 
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when we must make up our minds whether we will be led 
by our hopes or by our fears; or, less rhetorically, how we 
will strike the balance of inconveniences. Let us realise that 
nothing more injurious to the interests of women could happen 
than a premature decision upon a proposal of such deep 
moment to the State. By all means let us not overlook the 
inconveniences that may attend either course. And let us 
not overlook the happier contingency that women may do 
good to those masculine politics of ours which sometimes 
seem a little sickly. There are issues in politics upon which 
women can speak and judge with special authority. ‘There 
are problems in the solution of which their imaginative insight, 
earnestness, and devotion must be auxiliaries of the highest 
value. And it may be reserved for women, with their first- 
hand knowledge of social ills, to integrate indissolubly the 
two policies, upon the fusion of which all our future hangs, 


of imperial union and social reform. 
W. M. CHILDS. 


University CoLiece, Reapina, 
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A PLURALISTIC MYSTIC. 


WILLIAM JAMES. 


Nor for the ignoble vulgar do I write this article, but only for 
those dialectic-mystic souls who have an irresistible taste, 
acquired or native, for higher flights of metaphysics. I have 
always held the opinion that one of the first duties of a good 
reader is to summon other readers to the enjoyment of any 
unknown author of rare quality whom he may discover in his 
explorations. Now for years my own taste, literary as well as 
philosophic, has been exquisitely titillated by a writer the 
name of whom I think must be unknown to the readers of this 
article; so 1 no longer continue silent about the merits of 
BENJAMIN Pav. BLoop. 

Mr Blood inhabits a city otherwise, I imagine, quite un- 
visited by the Muses, the town called Amsterdam, situated 
on the New York Central Railroad. What his regular or 
bread-winning occupation may be I know not, but it can't 
have made him super-wealthy. He is an author only when 
the fit strikes him, and for short spurts at a time; shy, more- 
over, to the point of publishing his compositions only as 
private tracts, or in letters to such far-from-reverberant organs 
of publicity as the Gazette or the Recorder of his native 
Amsterdam, or the Utica Herald or the Albany Times. Odd 
places for such subtile efforts to appear in, but creditable to 
American editors in these degenerate days! Once, indeed, 
the lamented W. T. Harris of the old Journal of Speculative 


Philosophy got wind of these epistles, and the result was a 
739 
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revision of some of them for that review (‘“ Philosophic 
Reveries,” 1889). Also a couple of poems were reprinted 
from their leaflets by the editor of Scribner's Magazine (“'The 
Lion of the Nile,” 1888, and “ Nemesis,” 1899). But apart 
from these three dashes before the footlights, Mr Blood has 
kept behind the curtain all his days.’ 

The author's maiden adventure was the Anesthetic 
Revelation, a pamphlet printed privately at Amsterdam in 
1874. I forget how it fell into my hands, but it fascinated 
me so “ weirdly ” that I am conscious of its having been one 
of the stepping-stones of my thinking ever since. It gives the 
essence of Blood’s philosophy, and shows most of the features 
of his talent—albeit one finds in it little humour and no verse. 
It is full of verbal felicity, felicity sometimes of precision, 
sometimes of metaphoric reach; it begins with dialectic rea- 
soning, of an extremely Fichtean and Hegelian type, but it 
ends in a trumpet-blast of oracular mysticism, straight from 
the insight wrought by anesthetics—of all things in the 
world—and unlike anything one ever heard before. The 
practically unanimous tradition of “regular” mysticism has 
been unquestionably monistic; and inasmuch as it is the 
characteristic of mystics to speak, not as the scribes, but as 
men who have “been there” and seen with their own eyes, I 
think that this sovereign manner must have made some other 
pluralistic-minded students hesitate, as I confess that it has often 
given pause to me. One cannot criticise the vision of a mystic 
—one can but pass it by, or else accept it as having some 
amount of evidential weight. 1 felt unable to do either with 
a good conscience until I met with Mr Blood. His mysticism, 
which may, if one likes, be understood as monistic in this 
earlier utterance, develops in the later ones a sort of “ left- 
wing ” voice of defiance, and breaks into what to my ear has 


1 «Yes! Paul is quite a correspondent !”’ said a good citizen of Amsterdam, 
from whom I inquired the way to Mr Blood’s dwelling many years ago, after 
alighting from the train. I had sought to identify him by calling him an 
“author,” but his neighbour thought of him only as a writer of letters to the 
journals I have named. 
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a radically pluralistic sound. I confess that the existence of 
this novel brand of mysticism has made my cowering mood 
depart. I feel now as if my own pluralism were not without 
the kind of support which mystical corroboration may confer. 
Morrison can no longer claim to be the only beneficiary of 
whatever right mysticism may possess to lend prestige. 

This is my philosophic, as distinguished from my literary 
interest, in introducing Mr Blood to this more fashionable 
audience: his philosophy, however mystical, is in the last resort 
not dissimilar from my own. I must treat him by “ extracting ” 
him, and simplify—certainly all too violently—as I extract. 
He is not consecutive as a writer, aphoristic and oracular 
rather; and being moreover sometimes dialectic, sometimes 
poetic, and sometimes mystic in his manner, sometimes monistic 
and sometimes pluralistic in his matter, I have to run my own 
risk in making him orate pro domo mea, and I am not quite un- 
prepared to hear him say, in case he ever reads these pages, that 
I have entirely missed his point. No matter; I will proceed. 


I. 


I will separate his diverse phases and take him first as a 
pure dialectician. Dialectic thought of the Hegelian type is 
a whirlpool into which some persons are sucked out of the 
stream which the straightforward understanding follows. Once 
in the eddy, nothing but rotary motion can go on. All who 
have been in it know the feel of its swirl—they know thence- 
forward that thinking unreturning on itself is but one part of 
reason, and that rectilinear mentality, in philosophy at any 
rate, will never do. ‘Though each one may report in different 
words of his rotational experience, the experience itself is 
almost childishly simple, and whosoever has been there instantly 
recognises other authentic reports. ‘To have been in that eddy 
is a freemasonry of which the common password is a “fie” on 
all the operations of the simple popular understanding. 

In Hegel’s mind the vortex was at its liveliest, and any 
one who has dipped into Hegel will recognise Mr Blood to be 
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of the same tribe. ‘That Hegel was pervaded by the great 
truth,” Blood writes, “cannot be doubted. The eyes of 
philosophy, if not set directly on him, are set towards the 
region which he occupied. ‘Though he may not be the final 
philosopher, yet pull him out, and all the rest will be drawn 
into his vacancy.” 

Drawn into the same whirlpool, Mr Blood means. Non- 
dialectic thought takes facts as singly given, and accounts for 
one fact by another. But when we think of “all fact,” we see 
that nothing of the nature of fact can explain it, “for that 
were but one more added to the list of things to be accounted 
for. . . . The beginning of curiosity, in the philosophic sense,” 
Mr Blood again writes, “is the stare of being at itself, in the 
wonder why anything is at all, and what this being signifies. 
Naturally we first assume the void, and then wonder how, with 
no ground and no fertility, anything should come into it.” 
We treat it as a positive nihility, “a barrier from which all our 
batted balls of being rebound.” 

Upon this idea Mr Blood passes the usual transcendentalist 
criticism. There is no such separate opposite to being; yet 
we never think of being as such—of pure being as distinguished 
from specific forms of being—save as what stands relieved 
against this imaginary background. Being has no outline 
but that which non-being makes, and the two ideas form an 
inseparable pair. ‘ Each limits and defines the other. Either 
would be the other in the same position, for here (where there 
is as yet no question of content, but only of being itself) the 
position is all and the content is nothing. Hence arose that 
paradox: ‘ Being is by nothing more real than not-being.’” 

“Popularly,” Mr Blood goes on, “we think of all that is 
as having got the better of non-being. If all were not—that, 
we think, were easy: there were no wonder then, no tax on 
ingenuity, nothing to be accounted for. This conclusion is 
from the thinking which assumes all reality as immediately 
given, assumes knowledge as a simple physical light, rather 
than as a distinction involving light and darkness equally. 
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We assume that if the light were to go out, the show would 
be ended (and so it would); but we forget that if the darkness 
were to go out, that would be equally calamitous. It were 
bad enough if the master had lost his crayon, but the loss of 
the blackboard would be just as fatal to the demonstration. 
Without darkness light would be useless—universal light as 
blind as universal darkness. Universal thing and universal 
no-thing were indistinguishable. Why, then, assume the 
positive, the immediately affirmative, as alone the ingenious ? 
Is not the mould as shapely as the model? The original 
ingenuity does not show in bringing light out of darkness, 
nor in bringing things out of nothing, but in evolving, through 
the just opposition of light and darkness, this wondrous picture, 
in which the black and white lines have equal significance—in 
evolving from life and death at once, the conscious spirit. . . . 

“It is our habit to think of life as dear, and of death as 
cheap (though Tithonus found them otherwise), or, continuing 
the simile of the picture, that paper is cheap while drawing is 
expensive ; but the engraver had a different estimation in one 
sense, for all his labour was spent on the white ground, while 
he left untouched those parts of the block which make the 
lines in the picture. If being and non-being are both necessary 
to the presence of either, neither shall claim priority or pre- 
ference. Indeed, we may fancy an intelligence which, instead 
of regarding things as simply owning entity, should regard 
chiefly their background as affected by the holes which things 
are making in it. Even so, the paper-maker might see your 
picture as intrusive ! ” 

Thus “does the negation of being appear as indispensable 
in the making of it.” But to anyone who should appeal to 
particular forms of being to refute this paradox, Mr Blood 
admits that “to say that a picture, or any other sensuous thing, 
is the same as the want of it, were to utter nonsense indeed : 
there is a difference equivalent to the whole stuff and merit of 
the picture ; but in so far as the picture can be there for thought, 
as something either asserted or negated, its presence or its 
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absence are the same and indifferent. By its absence we do 
not mean the absence of anything else, nor absence in general ; 
and how, forsooth, does its absence differ from these other 
absences, save by containing a complete description of the 
picture? The hole is as round as the plug; and from our 
thought the ‘picture’ cannot get away. The negation is 
specific and descriptive, and what it destroys it preserves for 
our conception.” 

The result is that, whether it be taken generally or taken 
specifically, all that which either is or is not is or is not by 
distinction or opposition. ‘ And observe the life, the process, 
through which this slippery doubleness endures. Let us 
suppose the present tense, that gods and men and angels and 
devils march all abreast in this present instant, and the only 
real time and date in the universe is now. And what zs this 
instant now? Whatever else, it is process—becoming and 
departing; with what between? Simply division, difference ; 
the present has no breadth, for if it had, that which we seek 
would be the middle of that breadth. There is no precipitate, 
as on a stationary platform, of the process of becoming, no 
residuum of the process of departing, but between the two is 
a curtain, the apparition of difference, which is all the world.” 


I am using my scissors somewhat at random on my author’s 
paragraphs, since one place is as good as another for entering 
a ring by, and the expert reader will discern at once the 
authentic dialectic circling. Other paragraphs show Mr 
Blood as more Hegelian still, and thoroughly idealistic :— 

« Assume that knowing is distinguishing, and that distinc- 
tion is of difference ; if one knows a difference, one knows it as 
of entities which afford it, and which also he knows; and he 
must know the entities and the difference apart—one from the 
other. Knowing all this, he should be able to answer the 
twin question, ‘What is the difference between sameness and 
difference?’ It is a ‘twin’ question, because the two terms 
are equal in the proposition, and each is full of the other. . . . 
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“‘ Sameness has ‘all the difference in the world’—from difter- 
ence; and difference is an entity as difference—it being identi- 
cally that. ‘They are alike and different at once, since either 
is the other when the observer would contrast it with the other 
—so that the sameness and the difference are ‘subjective,’ are 
the property of the observer: his is the ‘limit’ in their un- 
limited field. . . . 

“ We are thus apprised that distinction involves and carries 
its own identity; and that ultimate distinction—distinction in 
the last analysis—is self-distinction—‘ self-knowledge, as we 
realise it consciously every day. Knowledge is self-referred : 
to know is to know that you know, and to be known as well. 

“*Ah! but both in the same time?’ inquires the logician. 
A subject-object knowing itself as a seamless unit, while 
yet its two items show a real distinction: this passes all 
understanding.” 

But the whole of idealism goes to the proof that the two 
sides cannot succeed one another in a time-process. ‘“ ‘To say 
you know, and you know that you know, is to add nothing 
in the last clause; it is as idle as to say that you lie, and you 
know that you lie,” for if you know it not you lie not. 


Philosophy seeks to grasp totality, “but the power of 
grasping or consenting to totality involves the power of 
thought to make itself its own object. Totality itself may 
indeed be taken by the naive intellect as an immediate topic, 
in the sense of being just an object, but it cannot be just that ; 
for the knower, as other or opposite, would still be within that 
totality. The ‘universe’ by definition must contain all 
opposition. If distinction should vanish, what would remain ? 
To what other could it change as a whole? How can the 
loss of distinction make a difference? Any loss, at its utmost, 
offers a new status with the old, but obviously it is too late 
now to efface distinction by a change. There is no possible 
conjecture, but such as carries with it the subjective that holds 
it; and when the conjecture is of distinction in general, the 
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subjective fills the void with distinction of itself. The ultimate, 
ineffaceable distinction is self-distinction, self-consciousness. . . . 
‘Thou art the unanswered question, couldst see thy proper 
eye. .... The thought that must be is the very thought of 
our experience ; the ultimate opposition, the to be and not to 
be, is personality, spirit—somewhat that is in knowing that it 
is, and is nothing else but this knowing in its vast relations.’ 

* Here lies the bed-rock ; here the brain-sweat of twenty- 
five centuries crystallises to a jewel five words long: ‘THE 
UNIVERSE HAS NO OpposiITE.’ For there the wonder of that 
which is, rests safe in the perception that all things are only 
through the opposition which is their only fear.” 

“The inevitable generally,” in short, is exactly and identi- 
cally that which in point of fact is actually here. 


This is the familiar nineteenth-century development of 
Kant’s idealistic vision. 'To me it sounds monistic enough to 
charm the monist in me unreservedly. I listen to the felici- 
tously-worded concept-music circling round itself, as on some 
drowsy summer noon one listens under the pines to the 
murmuring of leaves and insects, and with as little thought of 
criticism. 


1 « How shall a man know he is alive—since in thought the knowing con- 
stitutes the being alive, without knowing that thought (life) from its opposite, 
and so knowing both, and so far as being is knowing, being both? Each 
defines and relieves the other, each is impossible in thought without the other ; 
therefore each has no distinction save as presently contrasting with the other, 
and each by itself is the same, and nothing. Clearly, then, consciousness is 
neither of one nor of the other nor of both, but a knowing subject perceiving 
them and itself together and as one, . . . So, in coming out of the anesthetic 
exhilaration . . . . we want to tell something; but the effort instantly proves 
that something will stay back and do the telling—one must utter one’s own 
throat, one must eat one’s own teeth, to express the being that possesses one. 
The result is ludicrous and astounding at once—astounding in the clear per- 
ception that this is the ultimate mystery of life, and is given you as the old 
Adamic secret, which you then feel that all intelligence must sometime know 
or have known; yet ludicrous in its familiar simplicity, as somewhat that any 
man should always perceive at his best, if his head were only level, but which 
in our ordinary thinking has grown into a thousand creeds and theories dignified 
as religion and philosophy.” 
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But Mr Blood strikes a still more vibrant note: “ No more 
can be than rationally is; and this was always true. ‘There is 
no reason for what is not; but for what there is reason, that zs 
and ever was. Especially is there no becoming of reason, and 
hence no reason for becoming, to a sufficient intelligence. In 
the sufficient intelligence all things always are, and are rational. 
To say there is something yet to be which never was, not even 
in the sufficient intelligence wherein the world is rational and 
not a blind and orphan waif, is to ignore all reason. Aught 
that might be assumed as contingently coming to be could 
only have ‘freedom’ for its origin; and ‘freedom’ has not 
fertility or invention, and is not a reason for any special thing, 
but the very vacuity of a ground for anything in preference to 
its room. Neither is there in bare time any principle or 
originality whereby anything should come or go. . .. 

“Such idealism enures greatly to the dignity and repose of 
man. No blind fate, prior to what is, shall necessitate that all 
first be and afterward be known, but knowledge is first, with 
fate in her own hands. When we are depressed by the weight 
and immensity of the immediate, we find in idealism a wondrous 
consolation. The alien positive, so vast and overwhelming by 
itself, reduces its pretensions when the whole negative con- 
fronts it on our side.’ It matters little for its greatness when 
an equal greatness is opposed. When one remembers that the 
balance and motion of the planets are so delicate that the 
momentary scowl of an eclipse may fill the heavens with 
tempest, and even affect the very bowels of the earth--when 
we see a balloon, that carries perhaps a thousand pounds, leap 
up a hundred feet at the discharge of a sheet of note paper— 
or feel it stand deathly still in a hurricane, because it goes with 
the hurricane, sides with it, and ignores the rushing world 

1 Elsewhere Mr Blood writes of the “force of the negative” thus :—“ As 
when a faded lock of woman’s hair shall cause a man to cut his throat in a bed- 
room at five o'clock in the morning ; or when Albany resounds with legislation, 
but a little henpecked judge in a dusty office at Herkimer or Johnstown sadly 


writes across the page the word ‘unconstitutional ’—and the glory of the 
Capitol has faded.” 
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below—we should realise that one tittle of pure originality 
would outweigh this crass objective, and turn these vast masses 
into mere breath and tissue-paper show.” ? 

But whose is the originality? ‘There is nothing in what 
I am treating as this phase of our author’s thought to separate 
it from the old-fashioned rationalism. There must be a reason 
for every fact ; and so much reason, so fact. The reason is always 
the whole foil and background and negation of the fact, the whole 
remainder of reality. ‘A man may feel good only by feeling 
better. . . . Pleasure is ever in the company and contrast of 
pain; for instance, in thirsting and drinking, the pleasure of 
the one is the exact measure of the pain of the other, and 
they cease precisely together—otherwise the patient would 
drink more. ‘The black and yellow gonfalon of Lucifer is 
indispensable in any spiritual picture.” ‘Thus do truth’s two 
components seem to balance, vibrating across the centre of 
indifference; “being and non-being have equal value and 
cost,” and “ mainly are convertible in their terms.” ” 


1 Elsewhere Blood writes :— But what then, in the name of common sense, 
is the external world? If a dead man could answer he would say Nothing, 
or as Macbeth said of the air-drawn dagger, ‘there is no such thing.’ Buta 
live man’s answer might be in this way: What is the multiplication table 
when it is not written down? It is a necessity of thought; it was not created, 
it cannot but be; every intelligence which goes to it, and thinks, must think 
in that form or think falsely. So the universe is the static necessity of reason ; 
it is not an object for any intelligence to find, but it is half object and half 
subject ; it never cost anything as a whole; it never was made, but always ts 
made, in the Logos, or expression of reason—the Word ; and slowly but surely 
it will be understood and uttered in every intelligence, until he is one with God 
or reason itself. As a man, for all he knows, or has known, stands at any 
given instant the realisation of only one thought, while all the rest of him is 
invisibly linked to that in the necessary form and concatenation of reason, so 
the man as a whole of exploited thoughts is a moment in the front of the con- 
catenated reason of the universal whole ; and this whole is personal only as it 
is personally achieved. This is the Kingdom that is ‘ within you,’ and the God 
which ‘no man hath seen at any time.’” 

2 There are passages in Blood that sound like a well-known essay by 
Emerson. For instance :—“ Experience burns into us the fact and the necessity 
of universal compensation. The philosopher takes it from Heraclitus, in the 
insight that everything exists through its opposite ; and the bummer comforts 
himself for his morning headache as only the rough side of a square deal. We 
accept readily the doctrine that pain and pleasure, evil and good, death and 
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This sounds radically monistic ; and monistic also is the 
first account of the Ether-revelation, in which we read that 
“thenceforth each is all, in God. ... The One remains, 
the many change and pass; and every one of us is the 
One that remains.” 


II. 

It seems to me that any transcendental idealist who reads 
this article ought to discern in the fragmentary utterances 
which I have quoted thus far, the note of what he considers 
the truer dialectic profundity. He ought to extend the glad 
hand of fellowship to Mr Blood; and if he finds him after- 
wards palavering with the enemy, he ought to count him, not 
as a simple ignoramus or Philistine, but as a renegade and 
relapse. He cannot possibly be treated as one who sins 
because he never has known better, or as one who walks in 
darkness because he is congenitally blind. 

Well, Mr Blood, explain it as one may, does turn towards 
the darkness as if he had never seen the light. Just listen for a 
moment to such irrationalist deliverances on his part as these :— 

“Reason is neither the first nor the last word in this world. 
Reason is an equation; it gives but a pound for a pound. 


Nature is excess; she is evermore, without cost or explanation. 
‘Is heaven so poor that justice 
Metes the bounty of the skies ? 
So poor that every blessing 
Fills the debit of a cost ? 
That all process is returning ? 
And all gain is of the lost ?’ 





life, chance and reason, are necessary equations—that there must be just as 
much of each as of its other, 

“It grieves us little that this great compensation cannot at every instant 
balance its beam on every individual centre, and dispense with an under dog 
in every fight; we know that the parts must subserve the whole; we have 
faith that our time will come ; and if it comes not at all in this world, our lack 
is a bid for immortality, and the most promising argument for a world here- 
after. ‘Though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him.’ 

“ This is the faith that baffles all calamity, and ensures genius and patience 
in the world. Let not the creditor hasten the settlement: let not the injured 
man hurry toward revenge ; there is nothing that draws bigger interest than a 
wrong, and to ‘get the best of it’ is ever in some sense to get the worst.” 
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Go back into reason, and you come at last to fact, nothing 
more—a given-ness, a something to wonder at and yet admit, 
like your own will. And all these tricks for logicising origin- 
ality, self-relation, absolute process, subjective contradiction, 
will wither in the breath of the mystical fact—they will swirl 
down the corridors before the besom of the everlasting Yea.” 

Or again: “ The monistic notion of a oneness, a centred 
wholeness, ultimate purpose, or climacteric result of the world, 
has wholly given way. ‘Thought evolves no longer a centred 
whole, a One, but rather a numberless many, adjust it how 
we will.” 

Or still again: “The pluralists have talked philosophy to 
a standstill—Nature is contingent, excessive and mystical 
essentially.” 

Have we here contradiction simply, a man converted from 
one faith to its opposite? Or is it only dialectic circling, like 
the opposite points on the rim of a revolving disc, one moving 
up, one down, but replacing one another endlessly, while the 
whole disc never moves? If it be this latter—Mr Blood 
himself uses the image—the dialectic is too pure for me to 
catch: a deeper man must mediate the monistic with the 
pluralistic Blood. Let my incapacity be castigated, if my 
‘Subject ” ever reads this article, but let me treat him from 
now onwards as the simply pluralistic mystic which my read- 
ing of the rest of him suggests. I confess to some dread of my 
own fate at his hands. In making so far an ordinary transcen- 
dental idealist of him, I have taken liberties, running separate 
sentences together, inverting their order, and even altering 
single words—for all which I beg pardon; but in treating my 
author from now onwards as a pluralist, interpretation is easier, 
and my hands can be less stained (if they ave stained) with 
exegetic blood. 


I have spoken of his verbal felicity, and alluded to his 
poetry. Before passing to his mystic gospel, I will refresh 
the reader (doubtless now fatigued with so much dialectic) 








by a sample of his verse. 
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A PLURALISTIC MYSTIC 


Thus it begins :— 


“‘ Whelped on the desert sands, and desert bred 


From dugs whose sustenance was blood alone— 

A life translated out of other lives, 

I grew the king of beasts; the hurricane 

Leaned like a feather on my royal fell ; 

I took the Hyrcan tiger by the scruff 

And tore him piecemeal; my hot bowels laughed 
And my fangs yearned for prey. Earth was my lair: 
I slept on the red desert without fear : 

I roamed the jungle depths with less design 

Than e’en to lord their solitude ; on crags 

That cringe from lightning—black and blasted fronts 
That crouch beneath the wind-bleared stars, I told 
My heart’s fruition to the universe, 

And all night long, roaring my fierce defy, 

1 thrilled the wilderness with aspen terrors, 

And challenged death and life. . . .” 


Again: 
* Naked I stood upon the raked arena 


Beneath the pennants of Vespasian, 

While seried thousands gazed—strangers from Caucasus, 
Men of the Grecian Isles, and Barbary princes, 
To see me grapple with the counterpart 

Of that 1 had been—the raptorial jaws, 

The arms that wont to crush with strength alone, 
The eyes that glared vindictive.—Fallen there, 
Vast wings upheaved me; from the Alpine peaks 
Whose avalanches swirl the valley mists 

And whelm the helpless cottage, to the crown 
Of Chimborazo, on whose changeless jewels 

The torrid rays recoil, with ne’er a cloud 

To swathe their blistered steps, I rested not, 

But preyed on all that ventured from the earth, 
An outlaw of the heavens.—But evermore 

Must death release me to the jungle shades ; 
And there like Samson’s grew my locks again 

In the old walks and ways, till scapeless fate 
Won me as ever to the haunts of men, 

Luring my lives with battle and with love.” . 
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“The Lion of the Nile” is an 
allegory of the “champion spirit of the world” in its various 
incarnations. 


I quote less than a quarter of the poem, of which the rest 
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is just as good, and I ask: Who of us all handles his English 
vocabulary better than Mr Blood ?? 

His proclamations of the mystic insight have a similar 
verbal power : 

“There is an invariable and reliable condition (or uncondi- 
tion) ensuing about the instant of recall from anesthetic stupor 
to ‘ coming to,’ in which the genius of being is revealed. . . . 
No words may express the imposing certainty of the patient 
that he is realising the primordial Adamic surprise of Life. 

‘Repetition of the experience finds it ever the same, and as 
if it could not possibly be otherwise. ‘The subject resumes his 
normal consciousness only to partially and fitfully remember 
its occurrence, and to try to formulate its baffling import,— 
with but this consolatory afterthought: that he has known the 
oldest truth, and that he has done with human theories as to 
the origin, meaning, or destiny of the race. He is beyond 
instruction in ‘spiritual things.’ .. . . 

“It is the instant contrast of this ‘tasteless water of souls’ 
with formal thought as we ‘come to,’ that leaves in the patient 
an astonishment that the awful mystery of Life is at last but 
a homely and a common thing, and that aside from mere 
formality the majestic and the absurd are of equal dignity. 
The astonishment is aggravated as at a thing of course, missed 
by sanity in overstepping, as in too foreign a search, or with 
too eager an attention: as in finding one’s spectacles on one’s 
nose, or in making in the dark a step higher than the stair. 
My first experiences of this revelation had many varieties of 





1 Or what thinks the reader of the verbiage of these verses ?>—addressed 
in a mood of human defiance to the cosmic Gods— 


‘* Whose lightnings tawny leap from furtive lairs, 
To helpless murder, while the ships go down 
Swirled in the crazy stound, and mariners’ prayers 
Go up in noisome bubbles—such to them ;— 

Or oben they tramp about the central fires, 


Bending the strata with eonian tread 

Till steeples totter, and all ways are lost, — 
Deem they of wife or child, or home or friend, 
Doing these things as the long years lead on 
Only to other years that mean no more, 

That cure no ill, nor make for use or proof— 
Destroying ever, though to rear again,” 
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emotion ; but as a man grows calm and determined by experi- 
ence in general, so am I now not only firm and familiar in this 
once weird condition, but triumphant—divine. To minds of 
sanguine imagination there will be a sadness in the tenor of 
the mystery, as if the key-note of the universe were low, for 
no poetry, no emotion known to the normal sanity of man, can 
furnish a hint of its primeval prestige, and its all-but appalling 
solemnity ; but for such as have felt sadly the instability of 
temporal things there is a comfort of serenity and ancient 
peace, while for the resolved and imperious spirit there are 
majesty and supremacy unspeakable. Nor can it be long until 
all who enter the anesthetic condition (and there are hundreds 
every secular day) will be taught to expect this revelation, and 
will date from its experience their initiation into the Secret 
i) 

“This has been my moral sustenance since I have known 
of it. In my first printed mention of it I declared: ‘The 
world is no more the alien terror that was taught me. Spurn- 
ing the cloud-grimed and still sultry battlements whence so 
lately Jehovan thunders boomed, my grey gull lifts her wing 
against the nightfall, and takes the dim leagues with a fearless 
eye. And now, after twenty-seven years of this experience, 
the wing is greyer, but the eye is fearless still, while I renew 
and doubly emphasise that declaration. I know, as having 
known, the meaning of Existence; the sane centre of the 
universe—at once the wonder and the assurance of the soul.” 


After this rather literary interlude I return to Blood’s 
philosophy again. I spoke a while ago of its being an “ irra- 
tionalistic ” philosophy in its latest phase. Behind every “ fact ” 
rationalism postulates its “reason.” Blood parodizes this 
demand in true nominalistic fashion. “The goods are not 
enough, but they must have the invoice with them. There 
must be a name, something to read. I think of Dickens’s horse 
that always fell down when they took him out of the shafts ; or 


of the fellow who felt weak when naked, but strong in his over- 
Vor. VIII.—No. 4. 49 
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coat.”—No bad mockery, this, surely, of rationalism’s habit of 
explaining things by putting verbal doubles of them beneath 
them as their ground ! 

“ All that philosophy has sought as cause, or reason,” he 
says, “pluralism subsumes in the status and the given fact, 
where it stands as plausible as it may ever hope to stand. 
There may be disease in the presence of a question as well as 
in the lack of an answer. We do not wonder so strangely at 
an ingenious and well-set-up effect, for we feel such in our- 
selves; but a cause, reaching out beyond the verge [of fact] 
and dangling its legs in nonentity, with the hope of a rational 
foothold, should realise a strenuous life. Pluralism believes in 
truth and reason, but only as mystically realised, as lived in 
experience. Up from the breast of a man, up to his tongue 
and brain, comes a free and strong determination, and he cries, 
originally, and in spite of his whole nature and environment, 
‘I will. This is the Jovian fiat, the pure cause. This is 
reason ; this or nothing shall explain the world for him. For 
how shall he entertain a reason bigger than himself? . . . Let 
a man stand fast, then, as an axis of the earth; the obsequious 
meridians will bow to him, and gracious latitudes will mea- 
sure from his feet.” 

This seems to be Blood’s mystical answer to his own monistic 
statement which I quoted above, that “freedom” has no 
fertility, and is no reason for any special thing.' “ Philosophy,” 


1 [ subjoin a poetic apostrophe of Mr Blood’s to freedom : 


‘* Let it ne’er be known. 
If in some book of the Inevitable, 
Dog-eared and stale, the future stands engrossed 
E’en as the past, There shall be news in heaven, 
And question in the courts thereof ; and chance 
Shall have its fling, e’en at the [ermined] bench. 


Ah, long ago, above the Indian ocean, 

Where wan stars brood over the dreaming East, 
I saw, white, liquid, palpitant, the Cross ; 

And faint and far came bells of Calvary 

As planets passed, singing that they were saved, 
Saved from themselves : but ever low Orion— 
For hunter too was J, born of the wild, 

And the game flavour of the infinite 

Tainted me to the bone—he waved me on, 

On to the tangent field beyond all orbs, 
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Mr Blood writes to me in a letter, “is past. It was the long 
endeavour to logicise what we can only realise practically or 
in immediate experience. I am more and more impressed 
that Heraclitus insists on the equation of reason and unreason, 
or chance, as well as of being and not-being, etc. This throws 
the secret beyond logic, and makes mysticism outclass philo- 
sophy. The insight that mystery—the MYSTERY—as such 
is final, is the hymnic word. If you use reason pragmatically, 
and deny it absolutely, you can’t be beaten—be assured of that. 
But the Fact remains, and of course the Mystery.” ? 

The “Fact,” as I understand the writer here to mean it, 
remains in its native disseminated shape. From every realised 
amount of fact some other fact is absent, as being uninvolved. 
“There is nowhere more of it consecutively, perhaps, than 


Where form nor order nor continuance 

Hath thought nor name ; there unity exhales 

In want of confine, and the protoplasm 

May beat and beat, in aimless vehemence, 
Through vagrant spaces, homeless and unknown. 


There ends One’s empire !—but so ends not all ; 
One knows not all; my griefs at least are mine— 
By me their measure, and to me their lesson ; 
E’en I am one—(poor deuce to call the Ace !) 
And to the open bears my gonfalon, 

Mine egis, Freedom !—Let me ne’er look back 
Accusing, for the withered leaves and lives 
The sated past hath strewn, the shears of fate, 
But forth to braver days. 

O, Liberty, 

3urthen of every sigh !—thou gold of gold, 
Beauty of the beautiful, strength of the strong! 
My soul for ever turns agaze for thee. 
There is no purpose of eternity 

For faith or patience ; but thy buoyant torch 
Still lighted from the Islands of the Blest, 
O’erbears all present for potential heavens 
Which are not—ah, so more than all that are ! 
Whose chance postpones the ennui of the skies ! 
Be thou my genius—be my hope in thee ! 
For this were heaven: to be, and to be free.” 


1 In another letter Mr Blood writes :—“ I think we are through with ‘ the 
Whole,’ and with ‘causa sui,’ and with the ‘ negative unity’ which assumes to 
identify each thing as being what it lacks of everything else. You can, of 
course, build out a chip by modelling the sphere it was chipped from ;—but if 
it wasn’t a sphere? What a weariness it is to look back over the twenty odd 
volumes of the Journal of Speculative Philosophy, and see Harris’s mind wholly 
filled by that one conception of self-determination—everything to be thought 
as ‘part of a system ’—a ‘ whole’ and ‘causa sui,’—I should like to see such an 
idea get into the head of Edison or Geo. Westinghouse.”’ 
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appears upon this present page.” ‘There is, indeed, to put it 
otherwise, no more one all-enveloping fact than there is one 
all-enveloping spire in an endlessly growing spiral, and no 
more one all-generating fact than there is one central point in 
which an endlessly converging spiral ends. Hegel’s “bad 
infinite ” belongs to the eddy as well as totheline. “ Progress ?” 
writes our author. “And to what? ‘Time turns a weary and 
a wistful face; has he not traversed an eternity? and shall 
another give the secret up? We have dreamed of a climax 
and a consummation, a final triumph where a world shall burn 
en barbecue ; but there is not, cannot be, a purpose of eternity ; 
it shall pay mainly as it goes, or not at all. The show is on; 
and what a show, if we will but give our attention! Barbecues, 
bonfires, and banners? Not twenty worlds a minute would 
keep up our bonfire of the sun ; and what banners of our fancy 
could eclipse the meteor pennants of the pole, or the opaline 
splendours of the everlasting ice? .... Doubtless we are 
ostensibly progressing, but there have been prosperity and high- 
jinks before. Nineveh and Tyre, Rome, Spain, and Venice 
also had their day. We are going, but it is a question of our 
standing the pace. It would seem that the news must become 
less interesting or tremendously more so—‘a breath can make 
us, as a breath has made.’” 

Elsewhere we read: “Variety, not uniformity, is more 
likely to be the key to progress. The genius of being is 
whimsical rather than consistent. Our strata show broken 
bones of histories all forgotten. How can it be otherwise ? 
There can be no purpose of eternity. It is process all. The 
most sublime result, if it appeared as the ultimatum, would go 
stale in an hour—it could not be endured.” 

Of course from an intellectual point of view this way 
of thinking must be classed as scepticism. ‘Contingency 
forbids any inevitable history, and conclusions are absurd. 
Nothing in Hegel has kept the planet from being blown to 
pieces.” Obviously the mystical “security,” the “apodal 
sufficiency” yielded by the anesthetic revelation, are very 
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different moods of mind from aught that rationalism can 
claim to father—more active, prouder, more heroic. From his 
ether-intoxication Blood may feel towards ordinary rationalists 
“as Clive felt towards those millions of Orientals in whom 
honour had no part.” On page 6, above, I quoted from his 
“Nemesis” — “Is heaven so poor that justice,” etc. The 
writer goes on, addressing the goddess of “ compensation” or 
rational balance :— 


‘* How shalt thou poise the courage 

That covets all things hard ? 

How pay the love unmeasured 
That could not brook reward ? 

How prompt self-loyal honour 
Supreme above desire, 

That bids the strong die for the weak, 
The martyrs sing in fire ? 

Why do I droop in bower 
And sigh in sacred hall ? 

Why stifle under shelter ? 
Yet where, through forest tall, 

The breath of hungry winter 
In stinging spray resolves, 

I sing to the north wind’s fury 
And shout with the coarse-haired wolves ? 


What of thy priests’ confuting, 
Of fate and form and law, 
Of being and essence and counterpoise, 
Of poles that drive and draw ? 
Ever some compensation, 
Some pandering purchase still ' 
But the vehm of achieving reason 
Is the all-patrician Will!” 

Mr Blood must manage to re-write the last two lines; but 
the contrast of the two securities, his and the rationalist’s, is 
plain enough. The rationalist sees safe conditions. But Mr 
Blood’s revelation, whatever the conditions be, helps him to 
stand ready for a life among them. In this, his attitude 
seems to resemble that of Nietzsche’s amor fati! Simply,” 
he writes to me, “we do not know. But when we say we 
do not know, we are not to say it weakly and meekly, but 
with confidence and content. ... Knowledge is and must 
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ever be secondary—a witness rather than a principal—or a 
‘principle’ !—in the case. ‘Therefore mysticism for me!” 

“Reason,” he prints elsewhere, “is but an item in the 
duplex potency of the mystery, and behind the proudest 
consciousness that ever reigned, Reason and Wonder blushed 
face to face. The legend sinks to burlesque if in that great 
argument which antedates man and his mutterings, Lucifer had 
not a fighting chance. .. . 

“It is given to the writer and to others for whom he is 
permitted to speak—.and we are grateful that it is the custom 
of gentlemen to believe one another—that the highest thought 
is not a milk-and-water equation of so much reason and so 
much result—‘no school sum to be cast up.’ We have 
realised the highest divine thought of itself, and there is in it 
as much of wonder as of certainty ; inevitable, and solitary and 
safe in one sense, but queer and cactus-like no less in another 
sense, it appeals unutterably to experience alone. 

‘There are sadness and disenchantment for the novice in 
these inferences, as if the keynote of the universe were low, 
but experience will approve them. Certainty is the root of 
despair. The inevitable stales, while doubt and hope are 
sisters. Not unfortunately the universe is wild — game 
flavoured as a hawk’s wing. Nature is miracle all. She 
knows no laws; the same returns not, save to bring the 
different. The slow round of the engraver’s lathe gains but 
the breadth of a hair, but the difference is distributed back 
over the whole curve, never an instant true—ever not quite.” 


«Ever not quite !”—this seems to wring the very last pant- 
ing word out of rationalistic philosophy’s mouth. It is fit to 
be pluralism’s heraldic device. ‘There is no complete general- 
isation, no total point of view, no all-pervasive unity, but 
everywhere some residual resistance to verbalisation, formula- 
tion, and discursification, some genius of reality that escapes 
from the pressure of the logical finger, that says “hands off,” 
and claims its privacy, and means to be left to its own life. 
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In every moment of immediate experience is somewhat abso- 
lutely original and novel. ‘“ We are the first that ever burst 
into this silent sea.” Philosophy must pass from words, that 
reproduce but ancient elements, to life itself, that gives the 
integrally new. The “inexplicable,” the “mystery,” as what 
the intellect, with its claim to reason out reality, thinks that 
it is in duty bound to resolve, and the resolution of which 
Blood’s revelation would eliminate from the sphere of our 
duties, remains; but it remains as something to be met and 
dealt with by faculties more akin to our activities and hero- 
isms and willingnesses, than to our logical powers. This 
is the anesthetic insight, according to our author. Let my 
last word, then, speaking in the name of intellectual philosophy, 
be Ais word :—* There is no conclusion. What has concluded, 
that we might conclude in regard to it? There are no fortunes 
to be told, and there is no advice to be given.—Farewell !” 


WILLIAM JAMES. 











THE MESSAGE OF ANARCHY. 


Proressor JETHRO BROWN, LL.D., Lirt. D., 
Professor of Law in the University of Adelaide. 


“One might succeed in explaining to the dullest of men the most difficult 
of problems, if he had no previous conception in regard to them; but it is 
impossible to explain to the cleverest man even the simplest matter, if he is 
perfectly sure that he knows everything about it.’’"—Toxsrot1. 


WueEN a Brussels police officer was informed that the militant 
member of the British House of Commons whom he had 
arrested was not an anarchist but a socialist, he replied that 
he failed to see the difference. ‘To some apologists of the 
status quo the mistake of the Belgian official will appear 
excusable and his action meritorious. To the social reformer 
the incident will serve as a reminder of the fact that anarchy 
and socialism, though radically opposed in their methods and 
ideals, rank together as great schemes of social reconstruction 
which claim to have discovered a solution of the problems of 
our age. 

The social reformer, if he is in earnest about things, will 
find other reasons for being interested in anarchy than the 
fact that it is one of two great theories for the reconstruction 
of modern society. He will be aware that anarchy, no less 
than socialism, can boast its acute and original thinkers, its 
numerous and militant societies, and its multitude of uncon- 
scious adherents who, at the very moment that they condemn 
its central doctrine, are engaged in advocating principles by 
which that doctrine is justified. He will remember also that 


anarchy has the merit of being a challenge to ideas of which 
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the eternal validity is apt to be taken for granted—a merit 
not easily overrated in a world of somnolent conviction and 
imperious unrest. We are born under government, live and 
die under it, for the most part without even so much as con- 
sidering whether government is a good thing or not. But 
what, it may well be asked, is the good of our interminable 
discussions about the sphere of the State unless we have clear 
and consistent ideas of the right of the State to have any 
sphere at all ? 

Few of the great causes which have inspired human 
devotion in the past have suffered so much as anarchy from 
the uncritical depreciation which confuses essentials with 
accidental associations. I propose to discuss several examples. 
Perhaps the most striking relates to the means for bringing 
the new social order into being. ‘To the popular mind, the 
stiletto and the bomb are the very symbols of anarchy. The 
means which some anarchists employ for the purpose of 
achieving the end in view are mistaken for the end itself. 
The explanation is simple. While the annals of a certain 
type of crime absorb the popular interest, the abstract treatises 
on the nature of man and society which explain that type, 
and may seek incidentally to justify it, are allowed to slumber 
in the dust of our libraries; and anarchy is regarded, not as 
a theory of social reconstruction, but as a gospel of violence 
and crime. So we read in our morning paper of anarchists 
in India! The fact is overlooked that the native revolution- 
aries who employ the methods of violence merely desire to 
substitute one set of political institutions for another. 

In part, of course, the anarchists themseives, or some of 
them, are to blame. He who commits a crime to serve a 
noble purpose ought not to be surprised if an undiscriminating 
public overlooks his purpose in its horror of his crime. Many 
readers will remember the assassination of Czar Alexander. A 
bomb had wrecked the carriage in which he was riding; but 
the Czar leapt to earth apparently unharmed. Someone rushed 
forward: “ Your Majesty is safe?” ‘ Yes, thank God,” was 
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the response. ‘It is too soon to thank God,” said an anarchist 
who threw a second bomb with fatal effect. The blameless 
President M‘Kinley was shot by a man to whom he had 
extended his hand in friendly greeting! At Geneva, in the 
afternoon of Saturday, 10th September 1898, an assassin 
plunged a stiletto in the heart of a defenceless woman whose 
only crime was to be an Empress! We cannot forget deeds 
such as these; nor can we forget that they are promoted by 
anarchist organisations, and defended by anarchist thinkers 
of ability and repute. Johannes Most, for example, in a cele- 
brated pamphlet on revolutionary warfare and dynamiters, 
has won distinction as an exponent of the gentle art of 
assassination. ‘The International Congress, held at London 
in July 1881, resolved that all means were permissible for 
the annihilation of rulers, ministers of State, nobility, the 
clergy, the most prominent capitalists, and other exploiters ; 
and that accordingly great attention should be given to the 
study of chemistry and the preparation of explosives !' 
Those who, under the pretence of the end justifying the 
means, commit or plot murder in cold blood, have much to 
answer for. Yet we can no more reject anarchy because ill 
deeds have been done in its name, than we can reject liberty 
for the same reason; or than we can repudiate Catholicism 
because of the Inquisition. In actual fact, anarchy did not 
originate as a theory of violence; and those who have 
advocated violence have done so as a temporary means and 
on the ground of an overwhelming necessity. ‘The appeal to 
violence originated in Russia, where men, opposing force to 
force, struck in blind fury of protest at a despotism which 
seemed unassailable by any other weapon. While we re- 
pudiate the nihilist and his imitators in other parts of the 
world, we must remember that the real problem for con- 
sideration in relation to anarchy is the practicability and 
merits of a form of social organisation and not the means 
proposed by some explosive enthusiasts for bringing that 
1 Cf. Zenker, Anarchism, p. 231. 
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organisation into existence. The absence of any essential 
connection between anarchy and violence is sufficiently proved 
by the attitude of many acknowledged exponents. ‘“’'The 
kingdom of truth,” said Godwin, “comes quietly. . . . I had 
rather convince men by argument than seduce them by ex- 
ample.”' ‘ When once ideas have originated,” said Proudhon, 
“the very paving stones will rise of themselves, unless the 
Government has sense enough to avert this. And if not, 
then nothing else is of any use.” ‘The social revolution,” 
declares Benjamin Tucker, “‘ must come by passive resistance.” 
Tolstoi, greatest of all the anarchists, looks forward to the 
realisation of the new order as a result of the gradual recogni- 
tion of the contradiction between civic institutions and the 
Christ law.? 

The confusion of anarchy with assassination recalls the 
philosophical theory of the anarchist Stirner. “ Might,” he 
declared, “ goes before right, and quite rightly. . . . What I 
have the might to be I have the right to be. I deduce all 
right and all title from myself; I am entitled to everything 
that I have might over. I am entitled to overthrow Zeus, 
Jehovah, or God, if 1 can; if I cannot, then these gods will 
always remain in the right and might as against me. . . . One 
gets farther with a handful of might than with a bagful of 
right.”* But the theory of Stirner is anything but typical. 
Anarchism, as ordinarily presented, is a protest against the 
rule of might. It is an appeal from the might of rulers to the 
sense of right in the individual ; from the coercion of the State 
to the conscience of the citizen; from the law which is penally 
enforced to the law which is voluntarily accepted. 

The illusion just referred to finds some justification in 
anarchist literature. So much can scarcely be said of the 

1 Political Justice, i. 94. 

2 Tolstoi, The Kingdom of God is Within You, pp. 38 et seq., 223-43. 
Cf. Eltzbacher, Anarchism. This latter work, which consists of excerpts from 
anarchist literature and might be styled “A Bible of Anarchy,” will be found 


invaluable to all students of the subject. 
8 Quoted, Eltzbacher, Anarchism, pp. 98-100. 
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illusion that anarchy, in rejecting the State, also rejects society 
and associated effort. Although Godwin, as we are frequently 
reminded, condemned the orchestral concert as a degrading 
form of entertainment which must necessarily disappear before 
the progress of individual independence, we should display a 
strange lack of discrimination if we regarded the condemnation 
as more than an interesting revelation of Godwin’s musical 
attainments. ‘Throughout anarchist literature a distinction is 
drawn between society and the State—between voluntary 
groups of human beings united by co-operation in promotion 
of common interests, and the organised State with its agencies 
for compelling individuals to live according to certain rules 
whether they approve of them or not. “Society and govern- 
ment are different in themselves, and have different origins. 
Society is produced by our wants, and government by our 
wickedness. Society is in every state a blessing ; government, 
even in its best state, but a necessary evil.”’ “Society,” says 
Benjamin Tucker, “is inseparable from the lives of individuals. 
It has come to be man’s dearest possession.” * 

No statement of popular misconceptions about anarchy 
would be complete without reference to the illusion that 
anarchy is hostile to law in the sense of rules of conduct 
generally observed among men. Although some exponents 
express the strange opinion that men can dispense with rules 
of conduct, each man doing as he thinks best under the 
particular circumstances, anarchists in general are not guilty 
of so puerile an assumption. ‘ Imagine,” exclaims Mr Bernard 
Shaw, “leaving the traffic of Piccadilly or Broadway to proceed 
on the understanding that every driver should keep to that 
side of the road which seemed to him to promote the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number.”* ‘The protest of anarchy 
is not against rules of conduct, but against the enforcement of 
such rules by the might of society without regard to their 


1 Godwin, Political Justice, i. 79. 
2 Quoted, Eltzbacher, Anarchism, p. 194. 
8 The Sanity of Art, p. 48. 
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approval by the individuals upon whom they are enforced. 
We can only accuse anarchy of lawlessness if we limit the 
term law to State-enforced rules. 

“Dogs,” exclaimed the railway porter immortalised in 
Punch, “is dogs; cats is dogs; rabbits is dogs; but this ’ere 
tortoise is a hinsect.” Some readers will be tempted to 
challenge my definition of anarchy as no less arbitrary. In 
point of fact, however, underlying all the divergencies of 
opinion, the criminalities or the absurdities of isolated anar- 
chists, there is one common and fundamental conviction which 
is neither criminal nor absurd—the conviction that the best 
social order is one where men live their lives, not under the 
compulsory regulation of the State, but in voluntary co- 
operation. Both the negative and positive aspects of this 
conviction call for some explanation. 

Negatively, anarchy means the repudiation of the claim 
of the State to impose its will upon the citizen by force. 
The right of a society to promote the common good of its 
members is not called in question; what is denied is the claim 
of society to force upon individuals its own interpretation of 
that good. ‘The anarchist is the sworn foe, not of all govern- 
ment, but of government which is not based upon the free 
and full consent of the individual. The qualified character 
of the repudiation of the State deserves careful notice. Apart 
from the Vigilance Committee for dealing with cases of flagrant 
criminality, most anarchists expressly or implicitly sanction a 
measure of compulsion in the sphere of contract and property. 
“ Contracts must be kept!” ‘The statement implies a coercive 
law. As regards property, while some reject the conception 
altogether, others retain it in one form or another. According 
to Tucker, every individual is to be guaranteed the product 
of his labour; according to Bakunin, private property is to be 
allowed in the objects of consumption ; according to Krapotkin, 
there may be social property, but no private property. What, 
then, it may be asked, is the distinction between the State, 
as the term is ordinarily understood, and a social order in 
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which contractual obligation is enforced and some forms of 
property are protected? The distinction lies in the fact that 
the State coerces the individual whether he consents to the 
coercion or not, whilst the anarchist community repudiates 
all coercion save in so far as the individual must be held to 
have consented to it; for example, by promising to perform 
acts or to conform to rules, or by voluntary enrolling himself 
as a member of a community of whose usages and institutions 
he approves. 

From the positive point of view, anarchy means self- 
government. “Why speak of anarchism?” asks Egidy. 
‘** Why not say at once self-discipline?” “Civilisation,” says 
Tucker, “consists in teaching men to govern themselves by 
letting them do it.” The logical kinship of such views to the 
theory of the early Protestants will be apparent ; but the claim 
is more comprehensive. Although Luther, in The Babylonish 
Captivity, went so far as to urge the central dogma of anarchy 
that no man should be ruled save by his own consent, the 
early reformers generally were only concerned with self- 
government as a means to spiritual freedom. They were 
content to substitute the priesthood of the believer for the 
priesthood of the Church. The anarchist takes a wider view ; 
he seeks to realise freedom in general. While the early 
Protestant proclaimed the right of the individual to worship 
God according to the dictates of his own conscience, the 
modern anarchist proclaims the innate and imprescriptible 
right of the individual to govern himself in all the affairs 
of life. 

Thus, in the kingdom which the anarchist seeks to establish, 
law is self-imposed, and all associated effort is the result of 
voluntary co-operation. I pass to the arguments by which 
this conception of social life is justified. It would be super- 
fluous to warn the reader against regarding my statement of 
these arguments as adequate. Apart from the fact that each 
anarchist has his own intellectual armoury, the exceeding 
difficulty of doing justice to opinions which challenge a long- 
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established order of things will be readily admitted by any- 
one who has made a serious effort in this direction. The con- 
viction that political institutions are a part of the eternal order 
of nature is so deeply rooted in all our ideas about social life 
that an adequate statement of the case for the anarchist would 
imply a comprehensive treatise. I shall only attempt to give 
the merest outline of the subject, stating what appear to me to 
be the more important arguments as clearly and as forcibly as 
I can. 

I shall begin with a subject about which most people are 
likely to be in agreement—the failure of human governments 
to secure social justice. In theory, the State exists to 
promote the general interest; in historical fact, governments 
have sought to promote, first and foremost, the interests of a 
governing class. Even where they have aimed at the common 
good, their view of the nature of that good has been determined 
by class institutions and prejudices. Although under modern 
democracies there exists a clearer appreciation of the ends 
which governments ought to serve, the ignorance and self- 
interest of rulers, the empire of traditional conceptions over 
the minds of the multitude, the ambitions of some and the 
general inertia of many, so affect the course of legislation as 
to suggest the disturbing question whether government is not 
responsible for more evil than it prevents. How many 
individuals are there, even in the most democratic com- 
munities, who can be trusted not to employ their political 
power in the interests of themselves or their class? If we are 
to judge an institution by its fruits, what shall be said of human 
government when we regard impartially its most distinctive 
product—our system of property? When Paley, surely one 
of the least revolutionary of philosophers, began his defence 
of that system, he wrote in a famous passage: “If you should 
see a flock of pigeons in a field of corn, and if (instead of each 
picking where and what it liked, taking just as much as it 
wanted, and no more) you should see ninety-nine of them 
gathering all they got into a heap; reserving nothing for 
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themselves but the chaff and refuse; keeping this heap for 
one, and that the weakest, perhaps the worst, pigeon of the 
flock ; sitting round, and looking on, all the winter, whilst this 
one was devouring, throwing about, and wasting it; and if a 
pigeon, more hardy or hungry than the rest, touched a grain of 
the hoard, all the others instantly flying upon it, and tearing it 
to pieces ; if you should see this, you would see nothing more 
than what is every day practised and established among men.” ' 

To some this analogy may seem wholly remote from fact. 
I do not think the impartial historian would so regard it. “I 
contend,” said Thorold Rogers, “that from 1563 to 1824, a 
conspiracy, concocted by the law, and carried out by parties 
interested in its success, was entered into to cheat the English 
workman of his wages, to tie him to the soil, to deprive him 
of hope, and to degrade him into irremediable poverty.”’ “We 
have been able,” he adds in a later chapter, “to trace the pro- 
cess by which the condition of English labour had been con- 
tinuously deteriorated by the acts of the Government. It was 
first impoverished by the issue of base money. Next it was 
robbed of its guild capital by the land thieves of Edward’s 
Regency. It was next brought into contact with a new and 
more needy set of employers, the sheepmasters, who succeeded 
the monks. It was then with a pretence, and perhaps with 
the intention of kindness, subjected to the quarter sessions 
amendment, mercilessly used in the first half of the seven- 
teenth century, the agricultural labourer being still further 
impoverished by being made the residuum of all labour. 
The agricultural labourer was then further mulcted by the 
inclosures, and the extinction of those immemorial rights of 
pasture and fuel which he had enjoyed so long. The poor 
law professed to find him work, but was so administered that 
the reduction of his wages to a bare subsistence became an 
easy process and an economical expedient.” * 


1 Works, ii. 70. Cf. Anatole France’s chapter on The Origin of Property in 
Litle des Pingouins, 


2 Six Centuries of Work and Wages, chap. xiv. 8 Jbid., chap. xvii. 
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I have quoted the opinions of a philosopher and of an 
historian, neither of whom can be suspected of a bias towards 
anarchy. Those opinions may be read with advantage in the 
light of the facts of our time as narrated in journals which 
represent the classes who are supposed to be most interested 
in the maintenance of the existing order. A recent article in 
the Times has dealt with the social and economic conditions 
which prevail in the most advanced of modern republics. The 
United States, with its highly developed industrial organisa- 
tion, its vast resources, and its colossal fortunes, possesses in 
fairly prosperous years not less than 4,000,000 paupers! If 
we divide the entire population into three thousand parts, one 
of these parts will own more than a fifth of the total wealth of 
the whole country! In other words, twenty per cent. of the 
nation’s wealth is owned by less than one-thirtieth per cent. of 
the population! In New York City, with its brilliant society, 
its boundless luxury and profligate extravagante, two-thirds 
of the inhabitants live in tenement houses which have 300,000 
living rooms into which, as they have no windows, no ray of 
sunlight ever enters! One person in every ten of its citizens 
receives a pauper’s burial! In 1903, in the borough of 
Manhattan alone, 60,000 families were evicted from their 
homes !' 

We are all more or less familiar with the existence of 
such facts as I have quoted—too familiar perhaps to feel the 
shock of them. Our sensibility is so dulled by their frequent 
repetition that we are only too inclined to take them for 
granted and pass on our way. If we are so far affected as to 
feel uncomfortable, we perhaps seek an anodyne in pious 
reflection on the mysterious dispensations of Providence, or 
acclaim the inexorable character of natural laws. But, 
however disagreeable may be the facts to which I have re- 
ferred, I must ask the reader to consider them fairly without 
shifts or evasions. It is only in this way that we can hope 
to understand the anarchist point of view. ‘ We know,” 


1 Weekly edition of the Times for August 28, 1908. 
Vor. VIII.—No. 4. 50 
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said Reclus, “that we are defending the cause of the poor, 
the disinherited and the suffering.”’ I need not say that the 
language of anarchist attack is often extreme; but rhetorical 
exaggeration is a frailty to which all reformers are liable. 
The question for consideration is not whether the language of 
censure is wholly true, but whether it is sufficiently near the 
truth to explain a deep antipathy to existing civic institutions. 
A few extracts will serve to illustrate the view which is 
taken by anarchists with respect to the institution of private 
property as it has developed in modern states. ‘ What men 
aim at in life,” says Tolstoi, “is not to do what they think 
good, but to call as many things as possible ‘mine.’ . 
It is a crime that tens of thousands of hungry, cold, deeply 
degraded human beings are living in Moscow, while I with a 
few thousand others have tender loin and sturgeon for dinner 
and cover horses and floors with blankets and carpets.”* ‘The 
ignorant,” wrote Reclus, quoting Mahabarata, “are not the 
friends of the wise; the man who has no cart is not the friend 
of him who has a cart. Friendship is the daughter of equality ; 
it is never born of inequality.”* “ Laws,” exclaims Proudhon, 
‘are cobwebs for the powerful and rich; chains which no steel 
can break for the little and the poor ; fishers’ nets in the hands 
of the Government.”* “We enact many laws that manu- 
facture criminals,” protests Tucker, “and then a few that 
punish them.”® “In the nineteenth century,” exclaims Dr 
Leete in Bellamy’s story, “fully nineteen-twentieths of the 
crime, using the word broadly to include all sorts of mis- 
demeanours, resulted from the inequality in the possessions 
of individuals: want tempted the poor; lust of greater gains, 
or the desire to preserve former gains, tempted the well-to-do. 
Directly or indirectly, the desire for money, which then meant 
every good thing, was the motive of all this crime, the taproot 


1 Contemporary Review, May 1884, p, 637. 

2 Quoted, Eltzbacher, Anarchism, pp. 250-2. 
8 Contemporary Revien, May 1884, p. 636. 

* Quoted, Eltzbacher, Anarchism, p. 70. 

5 Ibid., p. 193. 
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of a vast poison growth, which the machinery of law courts 
and police could barely prevent from choking civilisation 
outright.” * 

The anarchist attacks government on other grounds than 
the inequities of our existing system of property. He shows 
how large is the part which has been played in the history of 

{ political institutions by force, violence, fraud, and class interest ; 
he dwells upon the corrupting influence of power upon those 


7 ' who possess it; and he asserts the inevitable tendency of rulers 

Y to magnify their office, to enlarge their competence, and to 

¢ displace the self-government of the individual by the coercion 
of law. ; 


] But nowhere is the anarchist indictment on surer ground 
4 than when attacking the militancy of governments. <A budget, 
r the memory of a disastrous war, the novels of a Zola or a 
e Tolstoi, enable us to realise something of the evils of warfare— 
2 the cost in blood and money, the armaments for which the fear 
d of war is responsible, and the stimulus to national hate which 


; is afforded by wars, the possession of vast armaments, and the 
by pursuit of a “ vigorous foreign policy.” What most of us fail to 
2 realise is the extent to which the ingenuity of governments is 
Ss directed to the aggravation of such evils. Intoxicated by the 
- sense of power, fascinated by the lure of foreign conquest, they 
it are restrained from war less by a desire for peace than by the 
ir fear of defeat. ‘ By far the greater proportion of the debt of 
e Europe,” writes Mr Charles Booth, “has been contracted for 
3- munitions of war.” In the year 1908 of the Christian era, 
1S when British politicians were wrangling about a proposal to 
S, set apart £6,000,000 for the purpose of providing pensions for 
0. 1 the veterans of industry, the net expenditure for the army and 
it navy was just under the enormous sum of £60,000,000! <Ac- 
ot cording to the anarchist, such things should be regarded as an 


inevitable result, less of the frailties of average human nature, 
| than of political institutions which affect to exist in order to 
promote peace and goodwill while engaged in a policy of 
1 Looking Backward, p. 94. 
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fomenting national distrust and hate. No one will question 
that a multitude of wars can only be attributed to the incom- 
petence, the corruption, the ambition, or the greed of govern- 
ments. One government may wish to avoid war and the burden 
of great armaments; but it is powerless to give effect to that 
wish in a world of governments armed to the teeth. Even if 
there were a real desire among most nations to achieve reform 
in these directions, the greed of a single government sets the 
pace to others. “It is the nature of a government,” writes 
Tolstoi, “not to be ruled, but to rule. And as it derives its 
power from the army, it will never give up the army ; nor will 
it ever renounce that for which the army is designed—war.”?! 
Rulers, he maintains, are less interested in the condition of the 
people than in the glory of foreign conquest, and deliberately 
thwart demands for domestic reform by diverting national 
enthusiasm into the channel of international conflict. The 
facts of the present, no less than the history of the past, make 
this charge difficult to disprove. The reform movement in 
Germany of to-day finds itself confronted by a court and a 
bureaucracy which are neither ignorant of, nor indisposed to 
profit by, the fact that the most effective check to domestic 
reform is the pursuit of a vigorous foreign policy. I suppose 
no one will question that the recent war of Russia and Japan, 
with its terrific slaughter, its devastation of territory, and its 
frightful exploitation of national resources, was the work of 
the Russian Government, not of the Russian people. If we 
think of the condition of Europe to-day, if we think of the 
enormous sums spent annually on armaments while multitudes 
at home starve or perish, we can understand why the anarchist 
regards such a condition of things as a more powerful indictment 
of government than could be written by the hand of man. 
Moltke defended war as a means of emancipating the 
human spirit from the bondage of materialism. Less distin- 
guished apologists have maintained the same line of defence. 
Even expounders of the Christian faith have taught us how 
1 The Kingdom of God is Within You, p. 152. 
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to reconcile that faith with a gospel of enmity. “So!” ex- 
claims Tolstoi, quoting Maupassant, “assembling in herds 
by the hundred thousand, marching night and day without 
rest, with no time for thought or for study, never to read, 
learning nothing, of no use whatsoever to any living being, 
rotting with filth, sleeping in the mud, living like a wild beast 
in a perennial state of stupidity, plundering cities, burning 
villages, ruining whole nations; then to encounter another 
mountain of human flesh, rush upon it, cause rivers of blood 
to flow, and strew the fields with the dead and the dying, 
all stained with the muddy and reddened soil, to have one’s 
limbs severed, one’s brain scattered as wanton waste, and to 
perish in the corner of a field while one’s aged parents, one’s 
wife and children, are dying of hunger at home—this is what 
it means to be saved from falling into the grossest materialism ! 
. . » To invade a country, to kill the man who defends his 
home because he wears a blouse and does not wear a kepi, 
to burn the dwellings of starving wretches, to ruin or plunder 
a man’s household goods, to drink the wine found in the 
cellars, to violate the women found in the street, consume 
millions of francs in powder, and to leave misery and cholera 
in their track. This is what they mean by saving men from 
the most shocking materialism !”? 

Two counts in the anarchist indictment have been con- 
sidered—the social injustice of which governments are guilty, 
and the militancy which they seem expressly designed to 
foster. It would not be difficult to show that these perversions 
of the ends of government are peculiar to no age or people; 
and that the social problem as we call it to-day is no new 
problem, but existed in Greece and in Rome, and has existed 
in every developed State of which we have any knowledge. 
Wherever political institutions are to be found we can trace 
the debasing influence of power upon those who exercise it; 
we can see governments false to the purposes they profess to 


1 The Kingdom of God is Within You, pp. 157-8. Cf. Maupassant, Sur Peau, 
pp. 68-76. 
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serve; we can see individuals exploiting legal institutions for 
selfish ends ; we can see many suffering in poverty while a few 
revel in profligate extravagance. If we escape from the 
commonplace rut of taking traditional institutions for granted, 
if we reflect seriously upon the injustice and wrong which has 
everywhere accompanied political institutions like an attendant 
spectre, we can understand, if we do not share, that distrust 
of government to which the anarchist of our day gives effective 
expression. Although the facts which explain that distrust 
are familiar to everyone who has thought about the subject 
at all, the anarchist may claim to be more sensible of their 
existence, if not more anxious to discover a means for effecting 
their remedy, than the respectable members of society who 
regard his indictment as exaggerated and his remedy as im- 
possible. 

I shall now pass to consider an argument which is more 
distinctive of anarchist teaching—the argument that govern- 
ment, even if it were enlightened and just, would still be open 
to the fatal objection that it makes self-government impossible. 
Self-government implies the rule of each individual by him- 
self; political institutions imply the control of individuals by 
rulers who, at best, only represent popular majorities. Before 
stating this argument in greater detail, it may be well to 
dwell for a moment on the truth—as to which ethical in- 
quirers of very different schools of thought are agreed—that 
the ideal source of law must be found in man himself. “It 
is the essence of moral duty,” said T. H. Green, “ to be imposed 
by a man on himself. The moral duty to obey a positive 
law, whether a law of the State or the Church, is imposed 
not by the author or imposer of the positive law, but by that 
spirit of man which sets before him the ideal of a perfect life.”’ 
From this standpoint, perfected manhood implies obedience 
to laws which, whether divine or human in origin, are set by 
man to himself. In the case of the child, the necessity for 
an external control must be admitted; but the object of that 
1 Prolegomena to Ethics, p. 402. 
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control is not to ensure a servile submission to the paternal 
rule of life but to prepare the child for self-discipline. The 
wise father, like Hector, wishes for his son: 


That men may say, the boy is better far 
Than was his sire. 


Such an ideal is only to be actualised by so training the child 
that he comes to see what is good for himself, and learns to 
follow that good because he sees that it is good. If, then, 
the moral law is only fulfilled when its rule of life is self- 
imposed, and if parental control should aim at teaching 
the child to be loyal to the purposes he sees to be just, a 
practical question arises for consideration: What social 
system is best adapted to secure self-discipline among men ? 
The answer of the anarchist is simple and emphatic. Self- 
discipline is to be promoted by allowing the individual to 
govern himself. “Civilisation,” says Tucker, “consists in 
teaching men to govern themselves by letting them do it.” 
The fact that men cannot live together without exercising a 
mutual restraint upon one another’s actions is not called in 
question. The existence of such restraint is admitted to be 
inevitable, and, within limits, useful. But when the social 
group attempts to induce conformity to type by means of 
physical force, it is charged with the guilt of destroying that 
moral autonomy which should be its chief care. ‘The per- 
suasive influence of public opinion seeks to win men to adopt 
for themselves the common rule; the employment of physical 
force saps the foundations of the moral life and substitutes a 
dead legality for a living morality.” 

To the anarchist it seems that men in the past have been 
content to affirm the importance of self-government as a moral 
ideal while submitting, in fact, to the control of institutions 
which make the realisation of that ideal impossible. He 
shows how all existing forms of political society are based 
upon force, since they imply the coercion of the individual by 
the Government. Even the most democratic State involves 
the coercion of the minority by the majority. ‘ Behind the 
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ballot there is the bullet.” What is the good, he argues, of 
talking about self-government as an ideal while denying it as 
a fact? The compulsion of the individual by an external 
authority is unnecessary, inexpedient, and morally wrong. 
(1) It is unnecessary, because experience shows that men are 
never more ready to obey rules of conduct than when 
obedience depends upon their individual sense of honour and 
their social reputation ; no debt is more scrupulously regarded 
than the debt of honour; even to-day men obey the rules of 
the State less through fear of the civic penalty than because 
of the fear of public censure.’ (2) It is inexpedient, because 
it violates the fundamental principle which requires that the 
social system should be subservient to the development of 
individual character. ‘“ Law,” said Reclus, “instead of appeal- 
ing to man’s better part, appeals to his worst; it rules by 
fear.” ‘As long as a man,” says Godwin, “is held in the 
trammels of obedience, and habituated to look to some foreign 
guidance for the direction of his conduct, his understanding 
and the vigour of his mind will sleep. Do I desire to raise 
him to the energy of which he is capable? I must teach him 
to feel himself, to bow to no authority, to examine the 
principles he entertains, and render to his mind the reason of 
his conduct.”* (8) Finally, the compulsion of the individual 
by an external authority is morally wrong, because it involves 
an invasion of the rights of manhood ; if one man has no right 
to tax another man without his consent, then a majority has 
no right to tax a minority without its consent. No man, no 
group of men, can impose a rule on another against that 
other’s will. The inviolable sanctity of the individual is, in 
fact, the very heart and centre of anarchist teaching. Our 
supreme law, says Proudhon, is justice ; and “justice is respect, 
spontaneously felt and mutually guaranteed, for human dignity. 
. . - In consideration of what do I owe my neighbour this 


1 Cf. Godwin, Political Justice, ii. 729. 
2 Contemporary Review, May 1884, p. 636. 
3 Godwin, Political Justice, ii. 776. 
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respect? It is not the gifts of nature or the advantages of 
fortune that make me respect him ; it is not his ox, his ass, or 
his maid-servant, as the decalogue says; it is not even the 
welfare that he owes to me as I owe mine to him;; it is his 
manhood.” ?! 


No account of anarchy would be adequate unless it dealt 
with a question to which | shall now refer. What is to be 
done with the criminal in anarchist society? Though some 
crimes would disappear with the abolition of our system of 
property, others are certain to remain unless it be possible, as 
Egidy naively suggests, “to leave the old Adam outside”! 
How is the criminal to be dealt with? Many anarchists 
advocate the stern measures of the Vigilance Committee. 
But Tolstoi bases his answer, as indeed his whole doctrine of 
anarchy, upon the express commands of Christ. Those com- 
mands, he urges, indicate that forgiveness, not violence, is 
the weapon by which wrong in the world is to be overcome. 
No part of anarchist teaching is more deserving of sympathetic 
examination. For, in the first place, although all men do not 
agree in regarding Christ as divine, all acknowledge his claims 
as a prophet and teacher. And, in the second place, no 
careful student of Tolstoi’s writings will deny that this prophet 
of the latter days has shown a rare capacity for assimilating 
and expressing the spirit of Christ’s teaching. He has that 
which most men find so difficult to gain—Christ’s sense of 
moral values. He does not put a church first, or religious 
ordinances first. Nor is he enslaved by the traditional 
conceptions which often lead even good men to place an 
entirely wrong emphasis upon the relative value of different 
moral rules. For him, as for the Master, Love is the supreme 
law. I remember, on one occasion, being privileged to hear 
a paper on the value of religious ordinances. The paper 
concluded with this remarkable admission: “I do not wish to 
underestimate the importance of the duty of charity. If I 
met a beggar in need of help, I should feel it my duty to 
1 Quoted, Eltzbacher, Anarchism, pp. 67-8. 
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assist him—provided, of course, he was baptized!” I quote 
these words, not because I am so foolish as to suppose that 
they are typical of the modern clerical attitude, but because 
they serve to illustrate in an extreme form a failure in moral 
perspective which is more common in the literature of orthodox 
Christianity than in the writings of Tolstoi. I cannot doubt 
that this excommunicated sinner understands Christ better, 
and is more actively concerned to fulfil the law of Christ, than 
the dignified ecclesiastics who have denied him the rites of 
the Church. 

I have endeavoured to state the case for the anarchist. A 
critical examination of that case would take me far beyond the 
limits of a single article; and to most readers it would seem 
superfluous. But although little is to be gained by dwelling 
upon the defects of a scheme of social regeneration which is in 
absolute disaccord with the trend of modern life, I believe we 
should do well to dwell for a moment upon those truths which 
underlie anarchist doctrine and give to it a present power and 
value. At the risk of wearying the reader by reiteration, I 
shall conclude this article by a brief statement of these truths 
as they appear to me. Their importance, not their novelty, 
shall be my excuse. In the first place, although the anarchist 
may be wrong in his remedy for existing social ills, he is 
fundamentally right in insisting upon the reality and gravity 
of those ills. Our wars, our armaments, the character of our 
foreign policies, the inequities of our system of property, and 
the abiding tragedy of the proletariat—these are grave and 
significant facts which constitute the strongest of the anarchist’s 
weapons. They cannot be denied; and they are capable of 
making a strong appeal to the popular imagination. They 
need to be met by action rather than by argument. In the 
second place, although the anarchist may be wrong in thinking 
that men can afford to dispense with the controlling influence 
of the State, he is fundamentally right in insisting upon 
the importance of self-government. Political institutions may 
be necessary as a means to realising the conditions through 
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which the better self can become conscious and operative 
among men; but this end can only be attained when the 
institutions are so framed as to enable and teach men to 
govern themselves. When the anarchist bids us to resist all 
forms of tyranny, and to think for ourselves instead of taking 
our rule of life from the State or public opinion, he is declaring 
a message of which our generation stands much in need. 
Finally, although the matter concerns us more as private 
individuals than as citizens, we might borrow with advantage 
something of the anarchist’s faith in man’s responsiveness to 
the call of the good. For it is this faith which underlies that 
aspect of Christ’s teaching which Tolstoi has presented with 
the genius of an artist and the outlook of a saint. While we 
recognise to the full the necessity for the stern discipline of 
civic institutions in the interests of good and bad alike, we can 
yet as individuals realise far more than we do the spirit of the 
Christian ethic which bids men return love for hate if they 
would overcome evil in the world. When, in the great story of 
Victor Hugo, Jean Valjean steals the silver of the Bishop who 
had trusted him, the Bishop asks, “‘ Why did you not take the 
silver candlesticks? These also I have given to you.” 
Before this final proof of goodwill the ex-convict is over- 
whelmed. For long dark years of wavering struggle towards 
the light, he hears still the voice, sees still the face of the one 
who had trusted and loved him. The Bishop had given two 
candlesticks ; he had reclaimed a human soul. If his example 
cannot be recommended for universal and _ indiscriminate 
acceptance, it stands nevertheless for ideas which have their 
value for all ages and peoples—for the patriot not less than for 
the anarchist. 
W. JETHRO BROWN. 
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Ir Francis Bacon’s Novum Organon had been written in 
recent years, its author could have added to the four idols, 
of which he wished to warn his contemporaries, a fifth, the 
idol of the study or of the lecture-room. It is astonishing how 
great a part tradition or fashion plays even in scientific investi- 
gations. Conservative scholars are influenced by old tradi- 
tions, liberals by new ones: that is often the only difference 
between the two. It is only the really great scholar who 
succeeds in freeing himself from all such influences. 

Professor Harnack in his long career has given a great 
many proofs of this independence of judgment. When, 
thirteen years ago, he began to work at New Testament 
problems more intensely than before, he came to more con- 
servative conclusions than most of the others, and than 
perhaps he himself, had expected. It is true, the preface to 
his Chronology of the Old Christian Literature sounded more 
conservative than the book itself; but still in some respects 
even this tried to show, indeed, that the old tradition was 
right. During the past few years Harnack has been fighting 
for the genuineness of the third gospel and the book of Acts, 
and for the trustworthiness of the latter; nay, on the last five 
pages of his third Contribution to the Introduction to the New 
Testament, without counting the conclusion of the book, he 


puts the question, if Acts could not have been written before 
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Paul’s death. Let us begin our examination of Harnack’s 
views with this most startling statement. 


I. 


I emphasise again: Harnack only puts the question; he 
does not declare for such an early date. Not only in the 
first of his Contributions (on Luke the Physician as Author 
of the Third Gospel and of Acts, p. 47, 1), but even in an 
earlier passage of his last book (on Acts, p. 153), he dates 
the two writings from a time later than 70 a.p. It is only 
after having nearly finished his work that he seems to have 
begun to doubt whether his presupposition was right. But 
were such doubts allowable? MHarnack thinks so, for these 
six reasons :— 

1. The conclusion of Acts, says Harnack (it winds up with 
a reference to the two years that Paul abode in Rome, 
without mentioning his death), is most easily to be explained 
by assuming that when the book was written Paul was still 
alive. But Harnack himself owns that this explanation is not 
the only possible one; I shall give another at the end of 
my paper. 

2. The passage in the farewell address to the elders of the 
Church of Ephesus, xx. 25: “ Ye all shall see my face no 
more,” says Harnack, does not agree with the statements in 
second Timothy, according to which Paul had come to 
Ephesus once more after his first imprisonment ; Acts there- 
fore must have been written before his release. I thoroughly 
fall in with Harnack’s view on the authenticity of the last 
verses of second Timothy, but, together with others, I have 
shown again and again that these statements do not refer to a 
time after the only imprisonment of Paul which is known to 
us, or to a second one, but to the first and the time preceding 
it. So this argument of Harnack’s also falls to the ground. 

3. Nor is the third, which Harnack declares to be especially 
strong, any better. It is true the Jews appear nowhere in 
Acts as oppressed or persecuted, but only as _persecutors. 
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But does not the same hold good with regard to the fourth 
gospel, which, of course, Harnack also dates from a time later 
than the Jewish war? There is as little reason for supposing 
the priority of Acts as of the fourth gospel. Or can this be 
proved otherwise ? 

4, Even in the third gospel, says Harnack, the prophecy of 
the destruction of Jerusalem is connected with the announce- 
ment of the final catastrophe and the appearance of the Son 
of Man, and all this is concluded by the words: “ This genera- 
tion shall not pass away till all things be accomplished.” But 
in all these respects the author only follows his model (or 
perhaps models), without saying that the final catastrophe shall 
come after or immediately after the destruction of Jerusalem ; 
nay, he describes this in such a way that we cannot doubt that 
he had lived to see it. “If we had only Luke’s language on 
the subject,” says Professor Stanton in his latest book (The 
Gospels as Historical Documents, ii. 275), “it might be open 
to us to suppose that the references to the siege were instances 
of genuine prediction ; but it seems clear that interpretation 
after the event must here have been intermingled with the 
original prophecy, when we turn to the vaguer terms of the 
earlier record, which in the main Luke has followed.” The 
command to flee unto the mountains, which Harnack quotes 
too in support of his thesis, as Professor Wellhausen has shown, 
does not refer at all to the people of Jerusalem ; so one cannot 
conclude even from it that the third gospel was written before 
the Jewish war and the flight of the Christians in Jerusalem 
to Pella in Perea. 

5. Harnack’s fifth argument runs: The fact that the 
Pauline epistles are not made use of in Acts is easy to be 
understood in the beginning of the seventh decade of the first 
century, but very difficult about 80 or later. But has the 
author of Acts really made no use of the Pauline epistles ? 
Ilop6etv occurs only three times in the whole New Testa- 
ment, in Gal. i. 18, 23, and in Acts ix. 21, and always it refers 
to the persecution of the Church by Paul. Is this a mere 
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chance? Even if it were so, the fact that the Pauline epistles 
are not made use of in Acts would not prove that this book 
was written in the seventh decade of the first century, for 
it was only in the second century that the Pauline epistles 
became more generally known and were canonised. 

6. Christ, says Harnack finally, has not yet become a 
proper name in the Lukan writings, but means the Messiah ; 
the name Christians is not yet employed by the Christians 
themselves, nor is it combated as such, as must have been the 
case already in the Flavian period. But how shall we under- 
stand Acts viii. 5: “ Philip proclaimed in the city of Samaria 
the Christ,” if this did not mean Jesus Christ? The name 
Christians, on the other hand, occurs only three times in the 
New Testament, twice in Acts and once in first Peter; so we 
can hardly conclude that Acts, where it is not yet employed 
by the Christians themselves, was written at an earlier date. 
Harnack’s proofs are all unconvincing ; nay, some of them have 
turned out to imply the contrary of what they are intended 
to prove. 

It is to be added that in one passage, at least, Acts is 
dependent upon Josephus’ Archeology, which, as we know 
definitely, appeared in the winter of 93 to 94. I think that 
I have proved this in former publications of mine which I am 
unwilling to transcribe here, since Professors Wendt, Knopf, 
and finally Jiilicher have concurred with my view. Harnack 
does not mention at all this objection to his dating of Acts; 
but thereby it is not refuted. More fully he speaks of the 
contents of Acts, which, as we shall see by and by, exclude an 
early date of the book as well; but before we come to that 
question, we must discuss another point, which Harnack treats 
most copiously, t.e. the question of the authorship of the third 
gospel and of Acts. 

Il. 

Harnack is perfectly right in attaching greater value to the 
tradition as to the author of the third gospel and of Acts than 
has to be done in other similar cases. For (1) as these writings 
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were dedicated to a single person, z.e. to Theophilus, they must 
have had an address in which the name of the author was men- 
tioned ; if therefore the tradition is wrong, this address must 
either have been lost or suppressed. But Harnack himself con- 
ceives that this was not impossible; one can even add that the 
address of Hebrews must have been lost or suppressed too, 
though, Hebrews having been a letter from the beginning 
indeed, the address might have appeared as still more indispens- 
able. (2) Harnack emphasises the fact that in a book beginning 
with an J (“ The former treatise I made, O Theophilus ”) every- 
body must understand a later-occurring we as including that J. 
But not only from medieval literature of inferior value, but 
also from good authors of antiquity, can passages be quoted 
in which, together with a source, a we contained in it was also 
borrowed, though as a matter of fact it was not any more to 
the purpose. So even this argument does not prove the 
identity of the authors of the sections of Acts containing a we 
(der Wir-Stiicke) and of the whole book of Acts and of the 
third gospel. 

How Harnack’s more direct proofs for his thesis are to be 
judged, I have tried to show in an article published in the 
Theologische Rundschau immediately after the appearance of 
Harnack’s first contribution. Not wishing to repeat here 
what I have said before, I confine myself to the main points. 

Great stress is laid by Harnack himself on the proof derived 
from the medical language used by the author of both writings. 
Indeed, if it could be shown that this must have been a 
physician, then he would have to be identified with Luke, the 
beloved physician, as Paul calls him. For Luke must have 
written the we-sections, even if their author is to be distin- 
guished from the author of the whole book. No other among 
the companions of Paul known to us was with him at the time 
to which the we-sections refer; nor can the tradition of the 
Lukan authorship of the third gospel and of Acts (if it is not 
right) be explained more easily than by assuming that Luke 
was the author of a source of Acts, just as Matthew was the 
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author of a source of the first gospel. It is true, the book of 
Luke, the beloved physician, could have been made use of by 
another physician for the compilation of his work; but appar- 
ently this is a less probable hypothesis. If, therefore, the 
author of the third gospel and of Acts could be shown to have 
been a physician, then he would have to be identified with 
Luke indeed. But what about the major premiss ? 

If we are to follow Harnack, there cannot be the least doubt 
in this respect. He copies from Professor Zahn (Kinleitung in 
das N.T., ii. p. 427) the statement: “ Mr Hobart (in his book 
on The Medical Language of Luke) has proved to everybody 
to whom anything can be proved, that the author of the 
Lukan writings was a man familiar with the terminology 
of Greek medicine, was a Greek physician.” Rev. John 
Naylor, who published a paper on Luke the Physician and 
Ancient Medicine in the H1ipsert JourNnat last October, and 
Professor Stanton (pp. 260 ff.), speak much less enthusiastically 
about Mr Hobart’s book, but still they adhere to the same 
view. Can it indeed be made good ? 

Here we must distinguish between the we-sections and the 
rest of Acts and the third gospel. That the author of these 
was a physician, can be regarded as probable (and, indeed, is 
certain, because Luke, who must have written them, was as a 
matter of fact a physician); but that such a one was the 
compiler of the whole book of Acts and of the third gospel, 
is very improbable. ‘Truly, the author of these writings em- 
ploys some medical terms in their technical sense, but in a few 
cases he uses them in such a way as no physician would have 
done. L.g., in the description of Christ’s prayer in Gethse- 
mane his sweat is compared with OpdéuBor aiparos KataBaivortes 
emi Thy yqv, @.e. not with great drops of blood, as the English 
version has it, but with clots of blood, which here of course not 
even for comparison’s sake can be thought of. Or in Acts x. 
11, xi. 5, the four ends of the vessel descending from heaven 
and containing all manner of four-footed beasts and creeping 


things and birds are called dpyai; this, however, in medical 
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terminology signifies only the four ends of a bandage, not of 
a four-cornered shawl, as it is presupposed here. How a 
Greek physician could have ascribed so many diseases to 
demoniac influence, Rev. John Naylor has tried to explain in 
the paper referred to above ; but that is by no means the only 
difficulty we meet with here. Could a Greek physician re- 
present the good Samaritan (uk. x. 34) as pouring, on the 
wounds of the man who had fallen among robbers, oil and 
wine? Harnack, in opposition to Wellhausen, insists on the 
possibility of such a treatment ; but from the passages quoted 
by Hobart it only follows that the Greek physicians smeared 
oil and wine on the body or parts of it, or moistened dressings 
with them, but not that they poured them (or at least wine) on 
wounds. Nor is it very probable that a Greek physician 
would have described Herod Agrippa as being eaten of 
worms ; a Greek physician probably knew that there does not 
exist such an illness. At any rate it cannot be proved that 
the third gospel and the whole book of Acts came from a 
Greek physician ; but must they not nevertheless have been 
written by such a one, because their author is identical with 
the author of the we-sections and because this was Luke, the 
beloved physician ? 

Unfortunately, Harnack, in trying to prove this, always 
starts from a wrong supposition. It is true, the we is met 
with only in these four portions: Acts xvi. 10-17; xx. 5-15; 
xxi. 1-18 ; xxvii. 1-xxviii. 16 ; but they can never have existed 
for themselves. The first time, the we enters so suddenly 
that at least the verses immediately preceding it must be 
derived from the same author; and also some other sections 
are, in general, so similar to the we-sections that, if these 
come from another author than the whole book, they may 
be ascribed to him as well. So one of the two objects 
Harnack compares with each other is to be circumscribed 
otherwise ; but even if we grant his untenable assumption, still 
his conclusions are not cogent. 

1. The author of the we-sections, says Harnack in his first 
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contribution (p. 24), believes as much in miracles and is 
especially as interested in healings, in the spirit, and in 
appearances of angels as the author of the third gospel and of 
Acts. But in his third contribution (pp. 111 ff.) Harnack him- 
self greatly modifies, nay, abandons, this statement. Here he 
shows that some miracles that occur in the rest of Acts are 
wanting in the we-sections, and that even those that occur in 
both parts are different. We only need to compare the 
raising of Tabitha (ix. 36 ff.) and that of Eutychus (xx. 9 ff.) 
to realise this difference: there, a real wonder; here, a mere 
resuscitation from asphyxia. Can we then ascribe both parts 
of Acts to the same author? MHarnack (p. 122) thinks that 
Luke, who did not venture to tell such stories as that of the 
raising of Tabitha when he himself had been present, still 
believed them when they were told by others. But is that 
very probable ? 

2. Harnack in his first contribution (pp. 25 f.) goes on to 
state that the we-sections and the rest of Acts agree with each 
other in some other particulars; but this is to be explained 
partly from the fact that these details are historical, and there- 
fore could be mentioned by various writers, partly from the 
terminology common to the whole book of Acts, of which I 
shall speak by and by. Here I mention only that a great 
many unhistorical opinions which we meet in the rest of Acts, 
and which, too, will be discussed later, are wanting in the 
we-sections, as well as at least one reference to a preceding 
passage which we should expect. In xxi. 10 Agabus is 
introduced as if he were quite unknown to the readers, though 
he has been mentioned in xi. 28; for to declare these words 
as spurious, as Harnack does, is entirely arbitrary. Nor is he 
justified in maintaining that the statement in vill. 40: ‘“ Philip 
was found at Azotus; and passing through he preached the 
gospel to all the cities till he came to Cesarea,” can only be 
understood by assuming that the author of the whole book 
himself later found him there, z.e. that he was identical with 
that companion of Paul who, according to xxi. 8, a verse of 
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the we-sections, came to Cesarea with him and stayed there 
in the house of Philip. For why could not the author of 
Acts, even if he was not identical with Luke, point in advance 
to that statement of the source he was going to work into his 
book? If Luke had been the author of Acts, he probably 
in xxi. 10 would have referred to xi. 28, where he had 
mentioned Agabus for the first time. 

3. But what about the uniformity of the terminology to 
which Harnack attaches such a great value? I do not wish 
to emphasise the fact that there are some differences in this 
respect even in Acts, not only in the third gospel, where 
Harnack himself acknowledges them; for in most cases they 
can be explained by a mere chance. But in no case does 
uniformity of terminology ever prove that an author did not 
make use of any particular sources, but only that, even if he 
did so, he moulded them in incorporating them into his book. 

4. The same holds good with regard to the chronological 
and geographical statements in Acts, the uniformity of which 
Harnack tries to prove in his third contribution (pp. 21 ff). In 
fact, there are some differences even here; but even if it were 
different, all this uniformity would only show that the author 
of Acts, if he incorporated any sources into his book, moulded 
them. 

“If he incorporated any sources into his book.” That 
he did so, these last remarks have, of course, not yet shown, 
though the former had made it probable. Where in particular 
a written source (or a fixed oral tradition) has been inserted, 
this can only be concluded from such breaches or gaps in the 
composition, or such contradictions as are not to be expected 
from an author working without such material. Some 
breaches, etc., may occur even here, but others are impossible. 
Are such breaches to be found in Acts ? 

Harnack, in placing together all cases of incorrectness and 
disagreement which are met with in Acts, most of which are 
indeed of no importance, has overlooked those which are of 
a different character. In some passages of the second part of 
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the book, it is true, even he would distinguish two different 
authors, if the style and terminology of the respective 
sections were not uniform: we have seen above that this is 


no counter-argument. Still, he is perfectly right in refusing 
Wellhausen’s dynamite-hypotheses, as he calls them, on 
Act xix. and xxvii., brought forward in his notes on Acts 
(in the Géttinger gelehrte Nachrichten of 1907, pp. 15 ff.). 

In the first part of the book Harnack himself (in his third 
contribution, pp. 131 et seq.) distinguishes not fewer than three 
sources, 2.¢. 

(1) A Jerusalemite in ii., v. 17-42 ; 

(2) A Jerusalemite-Cesarean in ill. 1-v. 16; viii. 5-40; 

ix. 29-xi. 18; xii. 1-24; 
(3) An Antiochian in vi. 1—vili. 4; xi. 19-30; xiii. 1- 
xv. 35. 

There are a few ingenious and correct observations at the 
bottom of this theory, but, speaking in general, it is partly not 
proved, partly even impossible. Harnack has added a new 
bubble to “the nearly innumerable bubbles with which,” as 
he himself says, “ critics have played in earnest ”—that is all. 

I cannot repeat here what elsewhere I have tried to 
determine about this whole question of the sources of Acts. 
If only at one place, e.g. in ch. xvi., the author of the we- 
sections is to be distinguished from that of the whole book, 
then this person could not have been Luke. But there are still 
other arguments against this tradition, based on the contents 
of Acts, and this question of the historical credibility of Acts 
is, of course, the most important of all. 


II. 


Here I find myself in a rather strange situation. When 
five years ago, in a little book on Acts, I had tried to show 
that it was more historical than most critics until then had 
believed, I was ridiculed for my “optimism” by Professor 
Jiilicher in the last edition of his Introduction to the New 
Testament, though, before speaking of the trustworthiness of 
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Acts, I had discussed the many unhistorical traits in it. Now 
I must emphasise these still more, and perhaps for this reason 
I shall be called a pessimist, though I do not want to withdraw 
anything I said on the credibility of Acts. On the contrary, 
I am happy that now a scholar of such acknowledged repute 
as Professor Harnack stands security for the credibility of 
Acts, and I hope that, therefore, it will be recognised more 
and more by other critics as well. I also believe that Harnack 
is perfectly justified in thinking that a great many unhistorical 
statements, which even he acknowledges in Acts, could very 
well have been made by a contemporary and companion of 
Paul. It is an entirely unfounded assumption, from which 
most critics start, that such a man must have been familiar 
with all details of Paul’s life, and must have appropriated his 
whole theology. If Peter’s “son” Mark and the author of 
the second gospel really was identical with Paul’s companion 
on his first missionary journey, he could have been influenced 
by him only a very little. Luke, it is true, had been much 
longer in his company, and had stayed with him even when 
the others left him (2 Tim. iv. 11); but still he could have 
erred in some statements about Paul’s life and doctrine. 
There are, however, some other mistakes which a companion 
and even a contemporary of his could not have made; from 
which, therefore, we must conclude that the author of Acts 
was not such a one. 

Apparently Harnack himself hesitates in attributing the 
unhistorical narrative of the first Christian Pentecost in 
ch. ii. to Luke, for over and over again he tries to explain it 
under that assumption. But none of these explanations, which, 
moreover, are inconsistent with each other, is satisfactory. 
Jiilicher (Introduction, p. 402) is perfectly right in stating that 
this one narrative excludes a companion of Paul as author 
of Acts. 

Other difficulties have been hardly touched upon, and 
some have even been entirely overlooked by Harnack. For 
clearness’ sake I arrange them under four heads. 
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1. Acts considers baptism as a sacrament in the later sense 
of the word ; for Peter says in his Pentecostal Discourse, ii. 38 : 
“ Be baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ 
unto the remission of your sins, and ye shall receive the gift 
of the Holy Spirit”; and Ananias to Paul, xxii. 16: “ Arise, 
and be baptized, and wash away thy sins, calling on his name.” 
But perhaps such a view could be ascribed to a companion of 
Paul who had not quite understood him and was influenced 
by the Greek mysteries, as Luke might have been. Strange, 
however, it is that this conception of baptism does not occur 
again before the time of the fourth gospel; here it is not 
upheld, but presupposed in Christ’s word to Nicodemus, iii. 5: 
“‘ Except one be born of water and the Spirit, he cannot enter 
into the kingdom of God,” and to Peter, xiii. 8: “If I wash 
thee not, thou hast no part with me.” ‘That proves, I think, 
in spite of what has been said before, that this is a later view 
indeed, which cannot be attributed to a contemporary of Paul, 
all the more since the reception of the Holy Spirit, which in 
li. 38 is placed together with the remission of sins, in vili. 15 ff. 
and xix. 6 is bound to the laying upon of hands.’ This is a 
view altogether impossible in Paul’s times, and it occurs again 
only in the epistles to Timothy (I., iv. 14; II.,i.6). And with 
it another view, equally unhistorical, is connected. 

2. In Acts once (vi. 2) “the twelve” are mentioned, and 
twice (xiv. 4, 14) Paul and Barnabas are called apostles; but 
in all other places the direct disciples of Jesus are meant by 
this name. Nor is this a mere question of terminology: in 
this expression lies the whole later theory about the twelve, 
from which Paul (cp. Gal. ii. 6) was as far as possible. They 
are the possessors of the Holy Spirit : “Thou hast not lied unto 
men, but unto God,” says Peter to Ananias (v. 4), and “the 
apostles ” write (xv. 28): “It seemed good to the Holy Spirit 
and to us.” The Samaritans, who have been converted and 
baptized by Philip the evangelist, must be confirmed by two 


1 In vi. 6 it is otherwise, but this verse comes from an older tradition or 
source. 
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*‘ apostles,” Peter and John (viii. 14 ff.); Peter goes through- 
out all parts where others had preached (ix. 32); and in a 
similar way it is at least an emissary of the Church in Jerusalem, 
namely Barnabas, who brings the missio canonica to the men 
of Cyprus and Cyrene, who had worked beforehand in Antioch 
(xi. 22 f.). He brings thither even Paul,who afterwards receives 
instructions from “the apostles and elders in Jerusalem” 
(as Boniface in Rome), and delivers them to his churches 
(xv. 22 ff., xvi. 4); it is only now that by the laying on of his 
hands he can impart the Holy Spirit (xix. 6) or heal by his 
handkerchiefs or aprons (xix. 12), similarly to Peter (v. 15). 
To be sure, most of these statements may be historical, at 
least in general; but here they are put in a light which is 
certainly unhistorical. And this a companion of Paul must 
have known. He could not, therefore, have written Acts, 
which starts from that theory ; for otherwise its author could 
not have continued his history of Christ by that of “the 
apostles.” It is well known that this theory is found in later 
writings, and with it, again, another unhistorical assumption of 
Acts is connected. 

3. We know from Galatians that it was only after having 
heard of Paul’s successes among the Gentiles that the “pillars” 
recognised the universality of the Gospel, and that even then 
they confined themselves (or Peter) to the circumcision. The 
third gospel and Acts, on the other hand, trace the mission 
among the Gentiles back to Christ, or at least to the “ apostles ” ; 
whereas Paul, who, in fact, felt himself as a missionary to 
the Gentiles from the beginning, begins with the Jews and 
Hellenists (ix. 20 ff., xi. 20), and turns to the Gentiles only when 
the Jews reject him (xiii. 45 ff, xviil. 6, xxviii. 24 ff.) or after a 
vision in the temple (xxii. 17 ff.). At the first Christian Pentecost 
the mighty works of God are announced in different tongues 
to the representatives of various nations (for so at least the 
enumeration in ii. 9 ff. must be understood), and Peter declares 
that the promise is destined not only for the Jews and their 
children, but also for all that are afar off, ze. for the 
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Gentiles (ii. 39; cp. iii. 26). The conversion of Cornelius, 
which could have been only an exception, is conceived as 
the explicit beginning of the mission among the Gentiles 
(x. 28, 35, xv. 7 ff.), and for this reason is narrated at such length. 
It is true, as a matter of fact, even in Acts the conversion of 
Cornelius remains an exception, and at the apostles’ council, as 
we are wont to call this meeting, James is represented as more 
conservative than Peter; but in general the whole description 
of Paul’s, Peter’s, and James’ position with regard to the mission 
among the Gentiles is unhistorical to such a degree that it 
could not have been given by a companion or contemporary 
of Paul. Similar views are again found only at the end of the 
first century. The author of first Peter makes the apostle of 
the circumcision write to Gentiles, whom Paul had converted, 
without giving any explanation why now Peter writes to 
them; the author thinks that both men thoroughly agreed 
with each other in this respect. Explicitly the author of 
Ephesians says in iii. 5 f.: “The mystery of Christ hath now 
been revealed unto his holy apostles and prophets in the Spirit ; 
to wit, that the Gentiles are fellow-heirs, and fellow-members 
of the body, and fellow-partakers of the promise in Christ 
Jesus through the gospel.” Finally, the first epistle of 
Clement of Rome in v. 3 ff. places Peter and Paul together, 
as if there had never existed any divergence of opinion between 
them. ‘his is just the standpoint of the author of Acts, 
especially with regard to the position of Paul and the 
Church of Jerusalem to the law. 

4. It is true, Paul did not wish to emancipate the Jewish 
Christians from the law; he only believed that they as little as 
anybody could be justified by its observance.’ So he himself 
could circumcise Timothy because of the Jews that were in 
those parts (xvi. 3); shear his head in Cenchrez, because he had 


1 This is one of the very few points in which I disagree from my honoured 
friend, Professor B. W. Bacon, who last year, in the American Journal of Theology, 
published an article, “‘ Professor Harnack on the Lukan Narratives,” which the 
present paper is to complete. 
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a vow (xviii. 18); hasten, if it were possible for him, to be at 
Jerusalem the day of Pentecost (xx. 16), and there take part in 
the vow of the four men to prove that he did not teach all the 
Jews who were among the Gentiles to forsake Moses (xxi. 21 ff.). 
But, at the same time, here and elsewhere he must have 
emphasised the fact that to the Gentiles he did preach the 
freedom from the law, and that among them he emancipated 
himself. The discourses put into his mouth, in which only his | 
faithfulness to the law and his people (or, as in ch. xiv. and | 
xvii., his general religious ideas) are mentioned, but, if we 
except xiii. 39, never his own theories—these discourses are 
in so far unhistorical, and could not have been composed by 
a companion of Paul.’ 

Peter, on the other hand, is represented as holding Paul’s | 
point of view. He has been shown by God that he should | 
not call any man common or unclean (x. 28), and believes 
that the Jews will be saved through the grace of the Lord 
Jesus in like manner as the Gentiles (xv. 11). But why was 
then the mission-field divided between Paul and Peter, and 
how could Peter behave as he did behave after the arrival of 
those from James in Antioch (Gal. ii. 9, 12 f.)? Harnack 
himself declares that the apostles’ decree (Acts xv. 20, 29) is 
inconsistent with Galatians, if it is to be understood as a cere- 
monial injunction; but in opposition to his former view, 
brought forward in the Sitzwngsberichte der Akademie der 
Wissenschaften zu Berlin of 1899, he now believes that it 
must be interpreted in a moral sense. All scholars, however, 
who after him, or at least after his authority, the Rev. G. Resch 
(Texte und Untersuchungen, xxviii. 3), have examined this | 
question, contradict them: namely, M. Coppieters (in the 
Revue Biblique of 1907), Professors Schiirer (in the Theo- 
logische Literaturzeitung), Bousset (in the Theologische 
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1 Such a one would also have known that Paul had come to Jerusalem for 
the last time to deliver the great collection, but not to bring alms to his nation 
and offerings (xxiv. 17), expressions which do not refer to that. According to 
Acts, only the journey described in ch. xi. f. had such a purpose, but this 
journey could not have happened. 
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Rundschau of 1908), Sanday (in the Theologische Studien 


fiir Zahn), Bacon (in the American Journal of Theology), 


and finally Herr Diehl (in the Zedtschrift fiir die neutestament- 
liche Wissenschaft of 1909). In referring to these papers, I 
restrict myself to the essential points. 

Harnack believes that in the two passages cited above the 
words kai mviuxrod or mvuxtov are a later addition, especially 
because Wellhausen had proved that the eating of things 
strangled was included in that of blood. Now Wellhausen 
has not proved, but only affirmed this without giving any 
proofs ; but even if he had done so, he would not have shown 
that things strangled could not have been distinguished from 
blood. Nay, later on, as a matter of fact, they have been 
distinguished in Judaism, and certainly it is much more 
probable that for this reason the eating of things strangled was 
forbidden in Acts than for that given by Resch and Harnack. 
So it remains possible that the words kai mvuxrod or muKxror 
are genuine ; but even if they were not, the apostolic decree 
could not have had a moral sense. Harnack, it is true, thinks 
that it must have had this sense: 

(a) Because nowhere else in Acts is a ceremonial injunc- 
tion made, because in ch. x. f. these injunctions are abolished, 
and because in xv. 19 freedom from the law is granted to the 
Gentiles. But this holds good only in general; ch. x. f. come 
from another tradition, and the fact that nowhere else a 
ceremonial injunction is made does not exclude the possibility 
that it is made here. 

(6) How, in order to furnish a practicable modus vivendi 
between Jews and Gentiles, abstention not only from the pollu- 
tion of idols and blood, but also from fornication, could be claimed 
from the Gentiles, Bacon has explained by quoting Clem. Hom. 
iii. 68: whoredom and adultery differ from all other sins in 
that they defile not only the sinner, but those also that eat and 
associate with him. So even this objection of Harnack to the 
ceremonial interpretation of the decree falls to the ground ; 
nay, to the moral interpretation the much stronger objection 
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must be made that it was superfluous to claim from Chris- 
tians abstention from idolatry and murder. Finally, only the 
ceremonial interpretation goes together with the substantia- 
tion of the decree in xv. 21 and xxi. 25. It is entirely arbitrary 
to declare this last verse as genuine; and even if it were 
wanting, there would still remain the other verse in ch. xv., 
which can only mean: the due regard for the Jews in the 
dispersion claims the abstention from some things shocking to 
the latter on the part of Christians from among the Gentiles. 

It is true, some scholars go on even now trying to combine 
this report of Acts with Galatians; but here Harnack is 
doubtless right. These two reports are inconsistent with 
each other, and, as Luke must have known the position of 
the Pauline churches with regard to the law, he could not 
have written Acts. Harnack’s apologetics ultimately fail at 
the same point where, nearly seventy years ago, the modern 
criticism of Acts began. 


It is embarrassing for me to have to contradict in so many 
respects a scholar to whom we all owe more than to any other 
theologian now living. So that I am all the more happy to be 
able to fall in with Professor Harnack’s view, not only in a 
great many other points of minor importance, but, above all, 
in his definition of the goal of Acts. ‘The power of the Holy 
Spirit in the apostles, as it founded the primitive Church, 
called forth the mission among the Gentiles, led the Gospel 
from Jerusalem to Rome, and replaced the Jewish people, 
getting hardened more and more, by the susceptible Gentiles.” 
In such a way Acts can be epitomised indeed. Even more 
completely than Harnack believed, from this point of view 
(and from the other conceptions discussed above) the whole 
course of the book may be understood. 

In the very beginning the goal of the whole develop- 
ment is put before the disciples’ eyes by their ascending 
Master: “ Ye shall be my witnesses both in Jerusalem, and in 
all Judza-and Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the 
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earth” (i. 8). Then the completion of the circle of the 
apostles,” of whose importance for the author I have spoken 
above, is narrated, and in ch. ii., as we have seen, the 
announcement of the mighty works of God to all nations. 
The miracles, and the persecutions triumphantly overcome, 
which are narrated afterwards, are to illustrate the power of 


> 


God in the “apostles”; even the fall of Stephen serves the 
propagation of the Gospel. Philip, one of the seven, preaches 
it to the Samaritans and to a God-fearing heathen, a eunuch 
of Queen Candace of Ethiopia. After that Paul is called, but 
in the beginning he appeals only to Jews and Hellenists ; it is 
Peter who first understands the universality of Christianity. 
In Antioch it is adopted by Greeks; Paul, called by 
Barnabas, enters into this work. The persecution by Agrippa 
cannot check the progress of the Gospel; it pushes on to 
Cyprus and Asia Minor. On the form of the mission among 
the Gentiles Paul comes to an understanding with the 
“apostles”; after that he carries the Gospel to Greece. 
Everything that does not serve to this progress is cut short: 
the second journey through Asia Minor,’ the third visit in 
Jerusalem,’ the greatest part of the third missionary journey. 
Only the stay in Ephesus is described more fully, because only 
then was the Church there firmly established, and probably 
because the author took a special interest in it. In describing 
the last part of this journey he could follow Luke’s diary, and 
at the same time, again and again, hint at Paul’s imprisonment 
in Jerusalem, which is described so fully because it could not 
reduce him to silence, but on the contrary gave him a chance 
to define not fewer than five times his position with regard to 
the Jewish law and nation. Even the dangerous voyage to 
Rome, says Harnack justly, only increases the expectation, 
if Paul’s message will succeed in obtaining a hearing in the 


1 If on this journey new churches had been founded, it would have been 
described more fully; so this silence is a new proof for the South-Galatian 
theory. 

2 Wellhausen says of this visit: it is made in haste and reported about in 
telegram-style ; no American could have done it better, 
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capital of the world. ‘ And so we came to Rome”: with these 
words begins the conclusion of the book, and the conclusion of 
the conclusion runs: ‘“‘ And he abode two whole years in his 
own hired dwelling, and received all that went in unto him, 
preaching the kingdom of God, and teaching the things con- 
cerning the Lord Jesus Christ with all boldness, none forbidding 
him.” His death is left aside, not because it happened only 
later or was to be narrated in a third volume, but simply 
because it was out of place here. The author of Acts had set 
himself the task of describing the propagation of the Gospel 
from Jerusalem to Rome, as he understood it; this task he 
has fulfilled in delineating Paul’s appearance and activity there.’ 

And how he has warmed with his work! At this Harnack 
has ultimately hinted. The third gospel is much more joyful 
than the two others, nay, than any other New Testament 
book; and in the same way in Acts joy and gladness are 
spoken of over and over again. The first disciples took their 
food with gladness and singleness of heart (ii. 46); Peter and 
John were bold (iv. 18), and after having prayed: “Grant unto 
thy servants to speak thy word with all boldness,” all were 
filled with the Holy Spirit and spake the word of God with 
boldness indeed (vs. 29, 31). The “apostles” “departed from 
the presence of the council, vejoicing that they were counted 
worthy to suffer dishonour for the Name” (v. 41) ; there was 
much joy in the city of Samaria (viii. 8); the eunuch went on 
his way rejoicing (vs. 39). Barnabas was glad, when he had 
seen the grace of God in Antioch of Syria (xi. 23); so were 
the Gentiles in Antioch of Pisidia, when they heard Paul’s 
sermon (xiii. 48), or, as it runs at the end of the chapter: “They 
were filled with joy and with the Holy Spirit” (vs. 52). In 
Lystra Paul preached: “ God filled your hearts with food and 
gladness” (xiv. 17) ; and when he and Barnabas in Pheenicia and 


1 Especially from xxviii. 21 it follows that, notwithstanding what he says 
in v. 15, the author of Acts must have believed that the Church of Rome 
was firmly established only by Paul: a last and conclusive argument against the 
Lukan origin of the book. 
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Samaria declared the conversion of the Gentiles, they caused 
great joy unto all the brethren (xv. 3). Also the jailor in 
Philippi rejoiced greatly with all his house (xvi. 34), and the 
whole book, as we saw before, closes with these words: “ Paul 
taught the things concerning the Lord Jesus Christ with all 
boldness, none forbidding him ” (xxviii. 31). Here above all it 
is clear that it is the success of Christianity which has filled the 
author also with joy and gladness. 

And was he not right in this respect? Must not this 
victorious career, which at any rate he has justly delineated, 
fill us with enthusiasm? So Acts is not only, in so far as 
it is trustworthy, an important, nay, perhaps the most impor- 
tant, source for the history of the apostolic age, but also a 
devotional book, from which we can always afresh draw 
boldness and confidence for our life and work. 


CARL CLEMEN. 


Bonn. 
































THE METAPHYSICAL TENDENCIES OF 
MODERN PHYSICS. 


Proressor LOUIS T. MORE, 
University of Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Ir is a more or less simple thing to discover and follow the 
main current of thought in a science like physics, which must 
develop logically, or not at all, after the confusion of strife 
has passed away and only the permanent additions to our 
knowledge remain. This has already been attempted,’ so far 
at least as the atomic theory is concerned. It was there - 
shown that if we build up a homogeneous theory of the 
natural phenomena—heat, light, sound, and electricity— from 
an analogy to mechanical laws, we inevitably postulate the 
objective existence of matter and hypothecate a fictitious 
series of zthers and of atomic, or indivisible, elements of 
matter. The claim was also made that this method which 
attempts to explain the laws of nature, not only fails in that 
respect, but also prevents the adoption of a better scientific 
procedure. 

In the first place, it is difficult to point to any scientific 
discoveries directly and inevitably produced by a specific 
atomic theory. The contrary of this opinion is very generally 
held, and many such discoveries in chemistry and physics are 
laid at its door. The chemist searches for and combines new 
compounds of the elements, and bases his theory on the assump- 
tion that each element is disintegrable only to a fixed atom. 
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1 “ Atomic Theories and Modern Physics,” Hissert Journat, July 1909. 
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But this means nothing more than to say that the elements 
combine in definite proportions of mass, and consequently 
does not bear on the question whether matter is infinitely 
divisible. The chemist would have been driven to the same 


laws of chemical combination if he had believed matter to be 
infinitely divisible. .This statement is true, because chemical 
analysis and synthesis progress imperturbed and as rapidly 
now when the chemical atom is supposed to be decomposable. 
And the same was true of chemical progress before Dalton 
proposed the atomic theory. As examples in another field, 
we find the phenomena and laws of the double refraction and 
polarisation of light were known before Fresnel attempted 
to explain them as a modification of transverse waves in an 
elastic solid «ther; and Newton, after announcing the laws 
of the interference in the form of Newton’s rings, described 
their action by his hypothesis of light corpuscles. To-day 
all these laws remain while the specific hypotheses have been 
discarded. How can we say the hypothesis of atoms and 
wether led to discovery in these cases? The fact is just the 
contrary : hypothesis, at least that part of it which consists in 
developing a mechanical model of the action, follows experi- 
mental discovery ; it is the effort to explain or visualise the 
unknowable processes involved in experimental facts and 
mathematical laws. 

In the second place, these metaphysical hypotheses pro- 
gress from the simple to the complex. Each new fact 
discovered adds its quota to the irreconcilable and conflicting 
properties of the ether and the atom, and these invisible links 
of the universal machine grow more and more bewildering and 
complicated, until the whole construction falls to pieces. Nor 
is this all; the scientist forgets that he is building toy houses, 
and ends by believing in their reality. Even if hypothesis 
does not carry him so far, it certainly has this effect on others 
who accept the dogmas of science without discrimination. It 
is no small danger thus to confuse reality and imagination; a 


science, which becomes so hypothetical or so specialised as to 
Vou. VITI.—No. 4. 52 
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be unintelligible to the educated man, is apt to become as 
sterile as a religion which is the sole possession of a hierarchy. 

On the other hand, it is a serious matter to try to sweep 
aside so large a part of scientific thought as the building of 
hypothesis has been, unless it is really parasitical—a hindrance 
rather than an aid to development. This opinion as to the 
uselessness of hypothesis seems to be gaining ground. Thus 
Duhem, in his 7'éorie Physique, states that physical theories 
must have one of two aims: either to explain laws which 
have been established from experience, or to classify such laws 
without giving any explanation. Of the two, the second only 
is a legitimate scientific process, as the first method makes 
physics dependent on metaphysics and so introduces occult 
and unverifiable causes. A proper theory should give us a 
classification of laws and should point to new experimental 
methods, thus tending to intellectual economy in that we are 
permitted to forget a multitude of details and otherwise 
isolated facts in one common expression. He further claims 
that the construction of a mechanical model as an explanation 
of a law does not lead to such discoveries, since these are 
really derived from abstract principles, the model being 
invented afterwards merely to make the law concrete. In 
this opinion he is supported by Hertz, who, after discovering 
experimentally the electric waves predicted by Maxwell, 
found the best statement in Maxwell’s equations, and not in 
his model of ztherial lines of force. 

There is yet another purpose in science which requires 
simplicity instead of complexity. Physics, to be something 
more than an intellectual puzzle for the specialist, should 
enlarge our power over the external world and increase our 
use of natural resources. Consider how great an advance we 
might make in this direction if hypothesis and occult causes 
were reduced to a minimum. Instead of a mass of abstruse 
speculations on the nature of ether and matter, our treatises 
might present a clear and logical discussion of natural pheno- 
mena and their laws. The work of Lord Kelvin is typical. 
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He has interspersed in his writings probably a score of models 
of the atom: now it is a vortex or whirlpool in a continuous 
fluid ether; now, a box containing gyrostats or wheels spin- 
ning on an axis; again, it is a complicated structure of balls, 
strings, and springs. No two of these agree in principle, and 
at best represent crudely a limited number of the properties 
of matter and fail for others. Is there not, after all, something 
almost pathetic in this incessant striving of the greatest 
physicist of our times after the unknowable, building card 
houses which must be knocked down to provide material for 
others? Certainly more of his great and permanent construc- 
tive work would be the property of the world if we had 
neglected his hypotheses and developed exclusively his 
experiments and his laws. 

A ruthless and complete elimination of hypothesis is 
undoubtedly impossible, and is perhaps not even desirable. 
-We tend invariably to express our abstract conclusions in 
a more or less concrete form. We shall always speculate 
about the manner of the propagation of light to the earth 
from the sun, and it is convenient to express this transfer 
of energy either as a periodic disturbance taking place in 
something filling space or as something projected through 
space. Such indefinite speculations are simple enough and 
allow us to state all that we are likely to learn about free 
space. The obscurity and confusion in the science of optics 
arise from the attempts to express in detail the waves or 
particles of an ether. A method where speculation is kept 
to its lowest terms is quite different from the prevalent 
custom of spending the greater part of the effort on the 
fictitious properties of the ether rather than on the phenomena 
and laws of light. 

The problem of tracing the tendencies of thought concealed 
in the conflicting data and opinions of the present state of 
physics is a much more difficult one, and this difficulty is 
increased by the unusual amount of new material brought to 
light since the discovery of the X-rays by Roentgen in 1895. 
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The phenomena connected with the discharge of electricity 
through gases and with radio-activity are obscure, and specula- 
tion about them correspondingly bold. There is a desire, quite 
common, to ignore the importance of the more regular advance 
in other branches of physics and to assume that the new 
methods of attack which have arisen are essentially different 
from the thoughts and speculations of former physicists and 
not subject to their failure. This idea is brought out by 
Campbell when he says in his Modern Electrical Theory: 
“Men of his own (that of Faraday, about 1830) and of the 
preceding era had founded ‘natural philosophy’; they had 
made discoveries and had elaborated theories which still form 
part of the framework of the physical sciences. But their 
work has little interest for us to-day. Their aims, their con- 
ceptions, their whole attitude toward the problems which they 
investigated differ so widely from our own, that, while their 
results may be the basis of modern research, their methods 
afford little inspiration for it.” This is far from being the 
case; human thought does not progress at this late day by 
cutting loose from the past, especially when that past dates 
from the middle of the nineteenth century. Where the “new 
views” are not merely statistical observations or fugitive 
models of some particular phenomenon—that is, where there is 
a philosophical background to our recent work—we have 
abandoned the ideas of the atomistic school of the nineteenth 
century only to fall back on the doctrines formulated from 
Descartes in the seventeenth. 

To show this connection, it is necessary to outline and 
contrast briefly these two methods of scientific procedure. 
The followers of the atomistic school believe natural pheno- 
mena to result from the impact of atoms, possessing mass, 
figure or extent, indestructibility, and the inherent property 
of motion. Thus this idea, adopted by Huygens, agrees in 
the main with that of Newton, except as it rejects his hypothesis 
of the occult power of attraction of atom for atom through 
space. With Descartes matter, as a distinct and separate 
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entity, disappears altogether, and nothing is left but space and 
its variations. What we call pure space or a vacuum is really 
a continuous fluid plenum or ether, and material bodies are 
merely places of permanent variation in this plenum. From 
observing the persistence of whirlpools in water and in the 
air, Descartes ingeniously concluded that matter and its forces 
were whirlpools or vortices in this frictionless and otherwise 
stagnant ether which, without friction, were uncreatable and 
indestructible. Unfortunately for the theory, these vortices 
soon became so complicated as to destroy its value. Later 
the idea was revived by Lord Kelvin in his celebrated vortical 
theory of matter. He used only the main ideas of Descartes, 
and, from a better mathematical knowledge of the properties 
of vortices, was able to simplify their character and to account 
for many of the attributes of matter. 

With this understanding of Descartes’s hypothesis that 
matter has no objective reality except as a permanent modi- 
fication of an otherwise changeless and continuous plenum 
which is itself knowable to us only by this modification, we 
are in a position to show how closely modern views of matter 
and electricity are concurring in this idea. 

From the large number of physicists now writing on the 
theory of physics, three names stand out prominently as 
originators of the modern conceptions of electricity and 
matter. Professor H. A. Lorentz, Sir Joseph Larmor, and 
Sir Joseph Thomson are certainly the men who will be most 
prominently associated with this movement ; others have aided, 
but mainly in the extension or modification of their ideas. 
And of the three, the most attention in an essay of this 
character, which attempts a general discussion of the philo- 
sophical basis of scientific theory, should be devoted to 
Professor Lurmor’s ideas. In his treatise, dther and Matter, 
published in 1900, we have the rather rare example of a 
scientific theory with a philosophical background clearly 
expressed and discussed. 

The main thesis of his essay is that a purely mechanical 
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theory of discrete atoms moving in empty space has failed to 
account for the phenomena of nature, and especially for the 
recent discoveries made in electricity. We may, therefore, by 
altering this conception of atoms, separating electricity and 
matter into two entities, or even by considering matter as an 
attribute of electricity, again reconcile fact and hypothesis. 
Since Faraday’s time the drift of opinion has been in the 
direction of this separation, and we have it crystallised almost 
simultaneously by Lorentz and Larmor. No idea of finality is 
expressed in Larmor’s theory, since he thinks it should endure 
only so long as it agrees with facts in our possession ; on the 
other hand, he considers it not to be effective criticism to make 
a charge of incompleteness without indicating a better way, for 
an hypothesis may be valuable not only when imperfect, but 
when quite wrong, providing it serves as a useful instrument 
for the progress of natural philosophy. As an instance of this, 
he states that many of the most important discoveries in light 
were made when the erroneous corpuscular theory was still in 
vogue. But does it necessarily follow that the theory 
promoted the discoveries or led to their investigation because 
they happened to be contemporaneous? It is difficult to 
believe Bradley would have failed to obtain the relation 
between the aberration of light and its finite velocity if some 
other theory had been popular. Certainly the specific 
attributes assigned to light corpuscles would have little 
influence in promoting such discoveries, since it was the habit 
to modify these without much compunction if they did not 
square with observation. And we are supported in this 
opinion by Professor Larmor himself when he says: “At 
the same time all that is known (or perhaps need to be 
known) of the ether itself may be formulated as a 
scheme of differential equations . . . ., which it would 
be gratuitous to further explain by any complications 
of structure”; and again: “The ultimate inadequacy of 
a method of treating material media, based on merely 
empirical or speculative additions to the ascertained equa- 
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tions of free ether, had indeed been clearly recognised by 
von Helmholtz.” 

The questions, then, to be borne in mind while discussing 
these modern theories, are whether they involve speculative 
additions to our equations and explanations by complicated 
constructions, and whether they are essential to the progress 
of science. I shall try to show that they are characterised by 
the same occult and unverifiable assumptions as the older 
theories and are really extra-scientific. 

Professor Larmor, in the beginning of his essay, recognises 
that an hypothesis which supposes matter to be constituted of 
an immense number of discrete particles moving in empty 
space and incapable of further subdivision has a philosophical 
objection too difficult to be overcome. In the first place, as 
Lord Kelvin pointed out, the chemical atom cannot be the 
immeasurably small body sometimes claimed by metaphysi- 
cians. Both physical and chemical experience require the 
atom to be a real portion of matter occupying a finite space, 
and forming a not inappreciably small constituent of any 
palpable body. ‘The chemical molecule may be decomposed 
into the atoms of hydrogen and oxygen, and now these atoms 
are in turn divided into sub-atoms. Even these also are by no 
means immeasurably small; we are already calculating their 
size and their mass. And we can think of no reason why 
matter should have been created of this size rather than any 
other. These minute grains still have much individuality in 
the way of attributes. So far, this is our resting-point. It is, 
however, temporary, as mathematical analysis shows that an 
electrified sub-atom is deformed in shape when moving, which 
indicates the existence of parts in the sub-atom. But there is 
a still more cogent reason for this philosophical objection than 
the empirical one given. The equally fundamental concepts 
of space and time are invariably considered as continuous or 
infinitely divisible functions, and this theoretical difference 
assigned to matter, introduces inevitable trouble in mathe- 
matical analysis. The science of pure geometry, which is 
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the corner-stone of all scientific reasoning, is impossible 
without the axiom that matter is infinitely divisible to the 
mathematical point with no extent. So, too, the fundamental 
laws of centres of inertia and universal gravitation require the 
continuous distribution of matter for expression by the calculus, 
or—what is the same thing—the concentration of matter at a 
mechanical point if geometrical methods are used. 

Professor Larmor tries to avoid this pitfall, which has 
caught the originators of atomic theories, and attempts to 
reconcile the antagonistic ideas of continuity and atomicity 
by placing himself squarely on the side of Descartes. He 
does not regard space as mere empty geometrical continuity. 
According to his notion, the universe is a plenum or ether 
—that is, a continuous, frictionless fluid, everywhere uniform 
and quiescent. This plenum constitutes what might be 
called true matter. It is entirely unrecognisable by our 
senses and cannot be brought to them by any experience. By 
such a metaphysical hypothesis we may account for the aberra- 
tion of light and many other actions occurring in free space. 
To provide for ordinary or sensible matter, making it at the 
same time atomic in character, we must suppose there exist 
in the plenum innumerable places of variation, which are 
uncreatable, indestructible, and indivisible, and by their com- 
bination present to our senses all the phenomena making up 
for us the material universe. These discontinuities are free to 
move without disturbing the quiescence of the surrounding 
medium, much as wind blows through a forest. By this sup- 
position we account for the experimental facts that motion of 
matter does not affect the velocity of light. If, however, the 
discontinuities show unbalanced electrical force, then their 
motion causes further and temporary variations in the medium. 

The next requirement in our cosmogony is to specify what 
these variations in the supposititious plenum may be. This is 
the vital step in any process of reasoning which attempts to 
link metaphysical assumption to physical experience. Once 
taken without challenge, a scientific theory may be developed 
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logically. It is just at this point that the Lucretian atom and 
the Cartesian vortex fail. Here also Lord Kelvin failed. He 
proved that no finite force could either create his tiny vortex 
atom rotating in a frictionless medium, or, once started, could 
stop it. He showed it would act as if possessed of many of 
the essential properties of matter. But, in the process of 
elaboration, this atom, like all others, became unmanageable 
from complexity ; it failed to account for the electric charges 
of matter, and finally received a death-blow when Maxwell said 
a vortex ring might be an analogy to the atom, but at best was 
merely a mode of motion and not matter as we know it. 

How, then, is this new protoplasmic element of the universe 
to be defined so as to satisfy these criticisms, and at the same 
time avoid making the speculative mechanical structures in an 
ether, which Professor Larmor deprecates? The founders of 
the new electrical theory of matter have studied profoundly 
the laws of nature. They have made many permanent ac- 
quisitions to our knowledge; they have elaborated their theory 
with the greatest ingenuity, and yet the result has been to 
show that their theory is merely the same as the discarded 
ones, amplified and clothed in new names. The additional 
complexity, due to the desire to be more exact and more 
comprehensive, will do more than the criticisms of its adver- 
saries to hasten the time when physicists will frankly avoid 
metaphysical explanations and start from experimental axioms. 

In order to be exact when defining this new idea of the 
atom, we shall quote from ther and Matter: “The protion 
(or sub-atom) must therefore be in whole or in part a nucleus 
of intrinsic strain in the ether, a place at which the continuity 
of the medium has been broken and cemented together again 
(to use a crude but effective image) without accurately fitting 
the parts, so that there is a residual strain all round the place.” 
So far this might almost be interpreted as the specification for 
a vortex atom ; but, since such’a type fails to provide matter 
with electric charges, he diverges at this point and con- 
siders the “ultimate element of matter to be an electric 
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charge or nucleus of permanent etherial strain instead of a 
vortex ring.” 

In discussing these definitions, we should bear constantly 
in mind that the chief, if not the only, aim of an atomic theory 
or of a mechanical model is to create a picture, however crude, 
of the constitution of matter. I can bring up no image in my 
mind of such permanent strains. From having seen whirl- 
pools in water, it is perhaps possible to imagine vortices in 
an ideal frictionless fluid. Abstract hydrodynamics teach us 
such motions or strains would be permanent and could be 
localised at defined points without extending to other parts 
of this fluid, but they also teach us that no other kind has 
this property. By excluding this type of strain Larmor is 
compelled to create a fluid «ther whose laws of motion are 
wholly imaginary and essentially different from all material 
fluids. To say a strain in the ether is an electric charge, and 
matter a system of electric charges, is, therefore, a statement 
unsupported by any experimental evidence or even by any 
analogy. We can form an idea of matter even when deprived 
of most of its attributes, such as electric force ; but we cannot 
form any idea of matter as an attribute of electricity any 
more than of colour or temperature. If the vortical atom fails 
to include an electric charge as part of its constitution, so 
the electrical sub-atom will not count for material forces. Nor 
does their combination into a system help us. Electricity 
plus electricity does not equal matter. Professor Larmor 
apparently feels this, since he says his system does not attempt 
to account for material cohesion. Also the objection that 
the force of gravitation is proportional to mass and has no 
relation to electric charge is met by the query whether mass 
is to any considerable degree an attribute of gravitation. Yet 
these and many other attributes of matter are very essential 
problems in such a theory, and their solution will require an 
indefinite multiplication of different kinds of ethers and atoms. 
We are thus brought face to face with this fatal weakness of 
the older theories—the need of providing a special ether and 
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atom for each great division of the science, and so frustrating 
one aim of such a method, which is to unite all branches into 
one method of thought. The original atomic theory was a 
simple and manageable conception in comparison with this 
one, and the progress to further abstruse complexity is a 
warning that theoretical physics is rapidly drifting into tran- 
scendental philosophy. Just as a mechanical ether and atom 
forced us to adopt impossible attributes, such as great rigidity 
combined with inappreciable density, so also we have now to 
picture an atom as a microcosm more complex than a stellar 
system, each part of which contains an electrical charge of 
such relative magnitude that its electrical attraction is to 
its gravitational force as ten raised to the forty-second power 
is to one. 

If we now turn to a consideration of the ideas of other 
writers, we shall find a close agreement with the hypothesis of 
Professor Larmor. We have been led to the conception of 
electrons or protions, Professor Lorentz says, by our desire to 
understand the electrical properties of matter. Electrons are 
extremely small particles, charged with electricity, and present 
in immense numbers in all ponderable bodies. These electrons 
are of two kinds, positive and negative. They are free to move 
in conductors of electricity and bound to points of equilibrium 
in non-conductors. Sometimes he considers them to be rigid, 
and at other times as deformable bodies. Their inertia is, for 
the most part, an effect of their electric charge, and the 
negative electron is probably free electricity without ponderable 
mass. Professor Lorentz assigns no specific properties to the 
ether, but he is required to assume that the ether can penetrate 
freely all parts of the electron. 

It is evident that the philosophical ideas of this theory are 
the same as those previously discussed. We are driven in both 
to the supposition that the electron is a space modification of 
a universal ether and that, in some way, neither electron nor 
ether is a material substance, but a kind of transcendental 
entity called electricity. It is rather difficult to form a con- 
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sistent scheme to Professor Thomson’s theories. As all know, 
we owe to him a long series of most delicate and profound 
experimental investigations in this field. Like Lord Kelvin, 
he is usually content to construct a model for each special 
phenomenon, and is rather indifferent whether these agree in 
operation. But on the whole his ideas are in harmony with 
those of his colleagues. 

Criticism has been usually directed against the atomic 
theory because it is an hypothesis unverifiable by experience. 
And it should be borne in mind that this new theory has been 
developed with the main purpose of supporting the atomic 
theory and giving to it an experimental basis. Thus Professor 
Rutherford has recently performed a beautiful experiment by 
which he detects electrically a portion of helium gas, which he 
calculates to be of the dimensions of a chemical atom. Here, 
he says, we have at last an actual experimental proof of the 
reality of the chemical atom. Does not this experiment show 
just the reverse? The idea underlying all atomic theories 
is that the indivisible unit of matter is so small that it can 
be dealt with experimentally and mathematically in aggregates 
only. So when Rutherford devises an apparatus so delicate as 
to detect the action of a single particle the size of the so-called 
chemical atom, he forces us to adopt for the real atom a 
smaller unit whose individual variations are beneath our obser- 
vation. The unit of matter becomes just one degree further 
removed from matter as we know it. Instead of squaring 
our hypotheses with the sensible properties of matter, we may 
thus more easily make matter a purely transcendental quantity 
which we create eccording to our own imaginations. Would 
it not be better frankly to say the material universe is merely 
a world of ideas, an embodiment of intangible motion, energy, 
and electricity, rather than to keep up the fiction that the 
electron has objective material reality ? 

Apparently the chemical molecule is a well-defined point 
in the regular divisibility of matter where certain physical 
apparatus, as the balance, fail to record variations in so small 
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a body ; but, by the use of chemical appliances, we are able to 
take note of still smaller masses, which have been named the 
atoms of the chemical molecules. At this point these methods 
become too gross, and we next have recourse to the electrifica- 
tion of the gaseous atoms by the X-rays or by radium, and can 
then detect variations in these particles by means of the electro- 
scope. These smallest portions of matter are called electrons 
or sub-atoms, and for the time being we rest here. But would 
anyone say that new methods of analysis and new apparatus 
of registration are an impossibility, and that the electron will 
not be divided? On the other side of the series the mote, 
dancing in the sunbeam and disappearing when the light fails 
it, is an indivisible atom to the unskilled man deprived of 
sensitive apparatus. The fact is, the atom as an objective 
unit of matter has no existence; we name that portion of 
matter an atom when we have reached a limit of appreciation 
by our most sensitive apparatus. 

If these fundamental and irrational assumptions of plenum 
and sub-atom be once granted, then a mechanical explanation 
of many of the phenomena of nature follows logically. It 
may be strictly a mechanical explanation; for, in spite of 
denying the existence of matter in the beginning, the sub- 
stitute electricity is at once endowed with all the essential 
characteristics of the discarded matter, such as inertia, con- 
servation, gravitational attraction, extent, etc. Certain 
additional properties add to its conquests, since, by splitting 
up the atoms, a new set of pawns is available to the players 
of this game of probability and chance. 

The diversity of the chemical elements results from the 
various stable combinations which the protions may form. 
Professor Rutherford developed his ingenious theory of radio- 
activity by supposing certain elements to be in a state of com- 
parative unstable equilibrium. A definite proportion of their 
atoms explode continuously, reducing the atomic weight and 
supplying the spontaneous energy noted experimentally. 
This process continues until a stable form is reached. 
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The phenomena of electricity are naturally the main 
problems attacked. A current of electricity becomes the 
flow of protions in a metal conduit, carrying with them their 
energy of motion. In non-conductors, like glass, they may 
be heaped up into an excess of positive or negative to provide 
a picture of the free charges on such substances. Radiant 
light, heat, and electricity are the periodic disturbances pro- 
duced in the plenum by the oscillatory motions of protions 
about fixed centres. These are said to be useful and clear 
explanations. But are they? Have we accomplished any- 
thing more than to reaffirm the statement that a current of 
electricity under certain conditions flows through a wire, 
when we say a stream of charged particles moves through the 
wire? In the first place, we create the particles, and next 
endow them with an occult power of motion. Again, when 
zinc and copper are placed in contact and separated, the zine 
becomes positively charged with electricity, the copper with 
negative, and the two attract each other. Do we learn any- 
thing more when we affirm that an excess of positive electrical 
particles passes into the zinc and negative ones into the 
copper ? Why should they act so? In both cases we have 
merely stated an unknowable cause in different words. The 
law remains the same whether we say electricity or electrical 
particle, and the former term expresses less pretence of 
knowledge. 

Far more significant and less justifiable even, is the 
attempt to explain the mass of a body as an attribute of 
electricity. Mathematical analysis shows that an electrically 
charged body, moving with great velocity, has a mass appar- 
ently greater than when not so charged. Now continually 
diminish the ponderable mass of the body and maintain the 
electric charge constant; the electro-magnetic mass becomes 
proportionately greater and greater. Continue this process 
indefinitely, and at last all the matter is gone, and there re- 
mains a free electric charge, an immaterial point, moving and 
possessing inertia or mass. And just here lies the greatest 
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danger of all such hypothesis—a total confusion of fact and 
fancy. In the first place, this is not even based on experience, 
since the most rapidly moving bodies known have a velocity 
far too little to make this effect noticeable. But, what is more 
important, it is a method of thought to be used with the 
utmost caution even in experimental processes. The warning 
against extra-polation is metaphorically displayed in every 
physical laboratory. Because the attribute of goodness is 
shown by small men as well as by large ones, are we justified 
in saying concrete goodness is left when the man is diminished 
to nothing? It is not necessary to use such an example, as 
an analogous case exists in physical phenomena. A sphere, 
moving in a fluid, experiences a like increase in apparent mass, 
due to the necessity of imparting energy to the fluid. Now 
decrease continually the density or mass of the body and 
maintain its volume and velocity constant ; the hydrodynamic 
mass becomes proportionally greater. Continue this process 
until the matter is all gone, and there is left something with an 
apparent mass still moving through the fluid. Will it not be 
difficult to persuade anyone that the something moving did 
not vanish simultaneously with the material sphere? It will 
be just as hard to convince the future scientist, when the 
vogue of the electrical theory departs, that an electrical charge 
remains after the electrified matter is reasoned away. Such ideas 
leave us in the same state as the hunters of the Snark, who, 
after incredible labours, came to the place where a Snark should 
be, and found it was a Boojum which vanished silently away. 
If I am correct in believing the fallacy to lie in trying to 
explain natural laws, it is not pertinent to compare further 
the working of this electrical hypothesis. The essential point 
is whether physics has anything to do with the nature of 
matter and electricity. Atoms and ethers of any kind are 
metaphysical creations ; the mechanical models built on such 
an unsubstantial foundation require a god to set them going, 
and are, at best, an ineffectual means of describing phenomena 
previously observed, and not finger-posts to new discoveries, 
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So far, Professor Larmor may claim such arguments to be 
ineffectual criticism, tending to destroy the scientific method 
most used and offering nothing better. The basis of a method 
in harmony with my ideas may be given here, although its 
development would be out of place, since it requires too 
technical a treatment. Can we not, once for all, postulate 
for scientific purposes the objective reality of matter, made 
sensible to us by an inherent property of inertia or mass? 
So far as our knowledge goes, matter is indefinitely divisible 
and possessed of certain attributes, such as cohesion, attrac- 
tion, chemical affinity, electrical charge, etc., which are for 
the most part selective, variable, and capable of comparative 
measurement. These are assumptions, but they differ from 
those of the hypothetical method in that they are derived 
from experience and capable of verification. They can be 
denied only when matter is shown experimentally not to 
possess them. If chosen properly, they become axioms of 
the same kind as the statement in geometry that the straight 
line is the shortest distance between two points lying in a 
plane. From a study of these axioms we may proceed to 
establish laws, so far as possible expressed in the rigorous 
form of mathematical equations. Such laws serve the two- 
fold purpose of an economy of thought and of indicating new 
phenomena, which may be experimentally investigated. As 
for the postulate of an zther or other medium to fill all space, 
there seems to be no reason for the physicist to concern him- 
self. Direct evidence shows that kinetic energy is propagated 
through what experimentally must be regarded as empty 
space. This energy, called heat and light, passes to the 
earth from the sun, but it is neither ausorbed or otherwise 
modified until ponderable matter is encountered. It is then 
sufficient to express mathematically this fact, which, at the 
present time, is accomplished most readily by a set of equations 
signifying a periodic variation or wave motion. 

Nor does it seem wise to subscribe to Poincaré’s doctrine 
of indifferentism. He believes it of little use to bother about 
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hypotheses, as at best they are mere matters of convenience. 
Even if they are convenient, which I doubt, convenience is not 
the best test for correct scientific procedure. He states in the 
preface to his Théorie de la Lumiere that it is of no importance 
whether the ether exists or not, since it is a metaphysical ques- 
tion impossible of solution. Certain phenomena seem to point 
to such an existence, and, besides, matter may have only a sub- 
jective reality. But such an analogy is useless, since the two 
hypotheses are on a different footing—shown by the fact that 
the objective reality of matter is a physical concept supported 
by experience, while the zxther is a metaphysical concept 
incapable of the test of experience. Poincaré himself admits 
this when he says the objective existence of material objects 
is merely a convenient hypothesis, only it will never cease to 
be made, while the time will come without fail when the ether 
will be rejected as useless. The question in my mind is, 
whether that better day for physics is not at hand? 

At the present time students are compelled to spend a 
large proportion of their time studying, discussing, and criticis- 
ing these hypotheses. By the time one dominant method is 
mastered it begins to decline, and another takes its place to 
be learned. The laws and phenomena which engross the 
remainder of their time are, on the contrary, permanent 
possessions. Duhem suggests that this tendency to use 
hypothesis and model is temperamentally peculiar to the 
English, while the French are able to follow a more logically 
abstract method. This is doubtful and much more likely to 
be merely a matter of training. Physics should by this time 
be past the age of pictorial representations, just as literature 
has advanced beyond the use of symbolic writing or cuneiform 
inscriptions. 

LOUIS TRENCHARD MORE. 


Cincinnati, Oxo. 
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MR BERNARD SHAW’S PHILOSOPHY. 


Proressor A. K. ROGERS, 
Butler College of Indianapolis. 


To claim Mr Shaw as a member of the philosophic guild is 
still, I am aware, to run the risk of making oneself slightly 
ridiculous in the eyes of many intelligent persons. Among 
his admirers there are not a few who will wonder why anyone 
should wish to spoil a sufficiently amusing writer by subjecting 
him to a philosophical analysis. On quite other grounds Mr 
Shaw’s enemies are fully agreed that to search his writings for 
any settled creed is a conspicuous waste of time. This notion 
of him was originally, [ may confess, more or less present to 
my own mind; but such a notion I have entirely renounced. 
Indeed, the more I read him, the more I am impressed by the 
rather singular relevancy of whatever he writes to a distinctly 
consistent and well-considered view of life. Of course he 
often says more than he really means, and he will tell you this 
himself on occasion, as when he winds up one of his dramatic 
excoriations: “My criticism has not, I hope, any other fault 
than the inevitable one of extreme unfairness.” But he is not 
pretending to be judicial; he is trying to hammer home some 
things which he very much believes, in the face of a strong 
prejudice and opposition. ‘In this world,” he writes, “if you 
do not say a thing in an irritating way, you may just as well 
not say it at all, since nobody will trouble themselves about 
anything which does not trouble them.” It probably, indeed, 
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sober vein to interpret a writer such as Mr Shaw. It is 
quite possible to take him too solemnly, if not too seriously. 
Perhaps the critic of a philosophical turn is bound to be 
a trifle heavy and didactic, and in trying to pin down Mr 
Shaw’s nimble and elusive convictions he will doubtless lose 
something of their penetrating and surprise-giving quality. 
But what is a loss from the side of letters may perhaps be a 
gain for clear thinking sufficient to justify the sacrifice. 

I know of no better place to look for the more intimate 
side of Mr Shaw’s creed than in that really notable piece of 
writing, the scene in Hell in Man and Superman. A few 
quotations will serve sufficiently as a text for the comments I 
wish to make. Heaven, then, is the home of the masters of 
reality ; Hell is the home of the unreal, and of the seekers for 
happiness. The Devil is the prewx chevalier, the ideal gallant, 
the patron of romance and idealism, the exemplar of all those 
who “love to live in a rose-coloured fog,” to fill their mouths 
with great swelling words—beauty and art, patriotism and 
culture, and honour and virtue. But nothing is real here— 
that is the horror of damnation. Old age, for example, is not 
tolerated in Hell. A woman can be as young and as beautiful 
as she pleases, because it is all appearance. The earth is a 
nursery in which men and women play at being heroes and 
heroines, saints and sinners; but they are dragged down from 
their fool’s paradise by their bodies—hunger and cold and thirst, 
age and decay, disease and death. But in Hell you escape the 
tyranny of the flesh; you are a ghost, an appearance, an 
illusion, a convention. Here you call your appearance beauty, 
your emotions love, your aspirations virtue, just as you did on 
earth. But here there are no hard facts to contradict you, 
no ironic contrast of your needs with your pretensions, no 
human comedy, nothing but a perpetual romance. There is 
no gulf between Heaven and Hell. Every man may go where 
he vleases. And just as in concerts you may see rows of 
weary people who are there, not because they really like 
classical music, but because they think they ought to like it, 
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so you will find in Heaven a number of people sitting in 
glory—they are mostly English—not because they are happy, 
but because they think they owe it to their position to be in 
Heaven. But sooner or later all the best people will gravitate 
to the spot where they can really feel at home, to the humbug 
for which their souls yearn, leaving Heaven to the few who can 
breathe its rarefied atmosphere. In Heaven you live and work 
instead of playing and pretending. You face things as they 
are; you escape the glamour, escape the lies and the vulgar, 
tedious pursuit of happiness. 

And now if one goes a step farther he will come, as one 
always does sooner or later in any thinker who is thoroughly 
in earnest, upon a metaphysic. ; If we ask Mr Shaw what 
“reality ” is, he will answer: Life itself, the great world-force 
which is blindly energising in nature, which comes to self- 
knowledge in the human brain, and so evolves a mind’s eye to 
see the purpose of life, and enable the individual to work for 
that purpose, instead of thwarting it by setting up short- 
sighted personal aims as he now commonly does. , With this 
as metaphysics I have nothing to do. It is strongly remin- 
iscent of Schopenhauer, and personally does not impress me. 
It is only as a practical ideal that I am concerned with 
it. And it means to Mr Shaw the old-fashioned doctrine 
that existence is no mere personal, private, selfish thing, but 
inclusion in, and co-operation with, the forces of the universe— 
what other and less sophisticated generations were wont to call 
the plan of God. Looked at from one angle, his whole 
philosophy is a protest against the narrow scheme of those 
whose chief concern is the art of getting on in the world, 
tempered by a measure of absorption in the family affections, 
or a zeal for personal salvation. And the most substantial 
motive for a truer appreciation of one’s larger duties is to be 
found in this sense of the mystery and power of the universel 
life, the grip upon a man’s imagination and his action that 
comes from the realisation that he is a part of the current of the 
world’s destiny. Herein lies the true joy of life, “the being 
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used by a purpose recognised by yourself as a mighty one, the 
being thoroughly worn out before you are thrown on the scrap- 
heap; the being a force of nature, instead of a feverish, selfish 
little clod of ailments and grievances complaining that the 
world will not devote itself to making you happy.” 

But now one thing more needs to be added. While the 
evolving life-force is for Mr Shaw reality, his own individual 
interest, I take it, is more especially engaged with one par- 
ticular aspect of this. The world-process is indeed the final 
end ; but the joy of life is for him in contemplation, in under- 
standing, in seeing things in their naked reality. This I think 
represents the direction from which one may best approach Mr 
Shaw to appreciate what he is trying to do; to attain, as he 
puts it, to that “sense of reality which disables convention,” 
and to apply this to the criticism of morality and of manners. 
He is a moralist, but a moralist of a decidedly critical 
bent. I scarcely think it is the passion for righteousness 
which possesses him, so much as it is a heartfelt dislike 
for shams and inconsistencies, as an offence to his sense of 
reality and fact. The exceeding sinfulness of sin lies in this, 
that so much of it is blind folly and stupidity. He is an 
inveterate ‘hater of waste and disorder,” and the part of show- 
ing this up for what really it is in the intellectual and spiritual 
realm—and especially when it is cloaked under specious names 
—is his particular contribution to the world-process, and one in 
which he takes clearly an unbounded delight. 

If, from the vantage-ground of our superior culture, we 
think for a moment of the attitude of the gallery to the cheap 
melodrama—the standardisation of its moral conceptions, the 
ready response to what bears the plausible and sounding title 
of the accepted emotional values and heart interests, and the 
entire helplessness in the face of the unconventional situation, 
the aloofness, furthermore, of this whole attitude from the real 
interests of the man in the street and the shop—we shall have 
in a figure the indictment which Mr Shaw brings against 
ourselves. For him, our souls too are steeped in melodrama. 
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This is his commonest statement of his own purpose—as a 
critic, namely, of what he calls romanticism or idealism. It 
is impossible to convey a full sense of this in a few phrases. 
But for a shorthand statement it possibly cannot be better put 
than in terms of psychology. I should say, then, that Mr 
Shaw’s philosophy centres largely about his understanding of 
two words. Its positive basis is the emphasis upon instinct 
as alike the guide and the content of life. The negative side 
is his unflattering opinion of the emotions. 

In making instinct the centre of man’s nature, Mr Shaw 
is guilty of no startling heresy. It is the familiar doctrine 
that the spring of all action, and so of all goodness, is man’s 
vital impulses. This takes the form of an attack upon two 
ethical ideas in particular. One is the supposed virtue of the 
acquiescent and quietistic attitude — self-denial, obedience, 
celibacy, and the like. These are but “canonical vices,” since 
vice is in its essence nothing but waste of life; and they are 
based solely on our cowardice. We are afraid of our instincts, 
afraid to let ourselves go; and the result is a complete discord 
between what we really want and what we think we ought 
to want. Then there is a second way in which this comes in 
conflict with popular ethics. Moral law, that is, and duty, 
are irivalid for the man of true and virile morality, because 
they substitute abstract authoritative or reasoned systems for 
the concrete springs of desire and appreciation. There are 
people in the world, no doubt, who can hardly get along 
without the notion of moral law. But it is with morality as 
with the rules of breeding. It is only the underbred man 
who must follow slavishly his book of etiquette; on the 
gentleman its prescriptions sit loosely, he can adapt himself 
by instinct to the situation, and is not afraid to transgress the 
letter of the rule when this would better serve the ends of 
true politeness. 

But now there is one additional aspect of the matter. It 
is hard enough that we should distrust ourselves and our 
instincts, and confuse all moral standards by exalting negative 
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and ascetic ideals, so that, as he remarks, an Englishman 
thinks he is moral when he is only uncomfortable ; but there 
is another and a worse result.\ We find excuses, that is, for 
doing what we want, not by frankly confessing our desire, but 
by cloaking it in the garb of a virtue and a duty) “When 
an Englishman wants a thing,” says Napoleon in the Man of 
Destiny, “he never tells himself that he wants it. He waits 
patiently until there comes into his mind, no one knows how, 
a burning conviction that it is his moral and religious duty 
to conquer those who have got the thing he wants. As the 
great champion of freedom and national independence he 
conquers and annexes half the world, and calls it colonisation. 
When he wants a new market for his adulterated Manchester 
goods he sends a missionary to teach the natives the gospel 
of peace. ‘The natives kill the missionary, he flies to arms in 
defence of Christianity, fights for it, conquers for it, and takes 
the market as a reward from heaven. He boasts that a slave 
is free the moment his foot touches British soil, and he sells 
the children of his poor at six years of age to work under the 
lash in his factories for sixteen hours a day. There is nothing 
so bad or so good that you will not find an Englishman doing 
it; but you will never find an Englishman in the wrong. 
He does everything on principle. He fights you on patriotic 
principles, he robs you on business principles, he enslaves you 
on imperial principles, he bullies you on manly principles, he 
supports his king on patriotic principles, and cuts off his king’s 
head on republican principles. His watchword is always duty ; 
and he never forgets that the nation which lets its duty get 
on the opposite side from its interest, is lost.” 

Now this strikes the first note on which I want to dwell 
a little. The root of the matter is that a large part of our 
morality is fundamentally insincere ; and insincerity Mr Shaw 
hates with a perfect hatred. Do what you will, he tells us 
in effect, and get what you will, if you want it badly enough 
and have the ability ; but don’t, for heaven’s sake, tell us—above 
all, don’t trick yourself into believing—that you are doing it 
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on high moral grounds, that you are betraying your country 
out of patriotism, or cheating your customers to promote the 
brotherhood of man, bribing legislatures to serve the interests 
of the widow and orphan, or opposing child-labour laws out 
of zeal for the welfare of children. So, for example, Mr 
Rockefeller as an astute, resourceful, rather unscrupulous 
financier is a very respectable figure, to whom we may easily 
give a certain tribute of intellectual admiration. But Mr 
Rockefeller as a simple soul filled full of the milk of human 
kindness, Mr Rockefeller preaching against the love of money, 
and benevolently striving to make this a better and a brighter 
world, is a thing to make strong men weep. “So long as you 
come here honestly,” says the clergyman to his rascally father- 
in-law in Candida, “as a self-respecting, thorough, convinced 
scoundrel, justifying your scoundrelism and glorying in it, 
you are welcome. I like to see a man true to himself even 
in wickedness.” 

To be sincere, then, is at any rate the first presupposition 
of genuine morality. This includes, of course, sincerity to 
others; and on this side alone I find personally a good deal 
of satisfaction in Mr Shaw. ‘That there is an immense amount 
of quite gratuitous and unprofitable lying in our everyday 
business of life everybody knows ; and so pervading a habit 
can scarcely fail to have some relaxing effect on our native 
integrity of mind, none too flourishing at best. Of course 
we have excuses to offer: we want to save other people's 
feelings—Mr Shaw speaks of one of his characters as loving 
her mother so well that she had often told as many as five 
different lies in the course of one afternoon to spare her some 


unpleasant truth,—or we are concerned for the amenities of . 


society, and a variety of other reasons. To this Mr Shaw 
would answer that it is not pleasant feeling but efficiency 
we should be after. To hide the eyes from surrounding 
objects has never won for the ostrich a reputation for 
substantial wisdom. The genuine opinions of his neighbours 
ought to be for any man important helps to his proper orienta- 
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tion; and to go out of our way through a system of petty 
lies to make it as hard as possible to get at these is to act 
with a mistaken notion of people’s real interests. So long, 
for example, as women are protected by male courtesy from 
having it brought home to them when they do mean or silly 
things, they will naturally continue to be mean and silly; 
and that is a high price to pay for immunity from a few un- 
pleasant moments. And in particular can friendship not 
afford to commit itself to a policy of evasion. It is in reality 
not showing friendship, but a “pretty disloyalty” to our 
friends—it is treating them as children and inferiors—when 
we suppose that they cannot stand facts. Between full-grown 
men the only courtesy is hard hitting and no favours; as he 
writes of Max Nordau in The Sanity of Art, “T will not offer 
him the insult of trying to spare his feelings.” But what, 
again, is the chief thing is less sincerity to others than sincerity 
with oneself. And what he means by romanticism, or idealism, 
involves in the first place this muddling of ourselves, by dis- 
guising the naked realities, and the actual desires of our 
nature, and enveloping them in a hazy glow of conventionalised 
emotion. 

If I were to try to interpret what seems to me the essence 
of this as a valuable human attitude, I should say to begin 
with that it stands for a recognition of what may, in the 
language of philosophy, be called the spirit of relativity. Or, 
if one prefers it in English, it means the ability not to take 
too seriously human pretensions wherever they may be found. 
A sense of humour is heaven’s gift to keep us from being so 
much impressed with half or quarter views of which we happen 
to have become enamoured, that we try on their account to 
smash everything else in the universe. A man ought to be 
able to get a sight now and then of his plodding self, with his 
stock of half-baked notions and ideals. He ought to have the 
power to laugh at himself when he is in danger of getting too 
intense, too dignified and solemn and categorical, to laugh at 
the very things he believes in, and thinks worth working for 
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—his religion and his morals and his art. I find here the most 
notable difference between Mr Shaw and the common run of 
his disciples. It is one of the forms of Nemesis in this world, 
that the more a teacher insists on independence, freedom from 
formulas and authority, open-mindedness, the more certain is 
he of followers who will turn his teaching into an inverted 
dogma, and rival the sects in their sectarian zeal. The typical 
Emersonian, for example, was wont to be as impenetrable 
in his Emersonianism as if Emerson never had lived. Mr 
Shaw himself is at least truer to the logic of his philosophy. 
He may trip on occasion, but generally speaking he is no 
Shavian. His sense for relativity is not an acquired taste, 
but is instinctive and thorough-going. And now, if this 
attitude is salutary even for those ideals that are genuine and 
useful, it is even more necessary to keep down the crop of 
insincerities and inflated pretences. To puncture such pre- 
tences is to Mr Shaw a source of unfailing joy. Keep your 
vision clear, he says; don’t be misled by mere showy labels, 
what Burke calls the solemn plausibilities of the world. 
Doubtless, often enough he exaggerates. But before setting 
him down as a cynic, let one consider honestly what, in a 
practical way, such optimistic idealisations mean every day ; 
how facts are put in the wrong by appeal to high-sounding, 
dignified, institutional titles, what crimes are committed against 
children in the name of education, how human welfare is 
sacrificed to the sacred rights of property, how law is used to 
commit injustice, and then to put opprobrium upon the protest 
which this injustice may call forth. “It is an instinct with me 
personally ”—so Mr Shaw writes, and I think the sentence is 
illuminating for an understanding of him—“to attack every idea 
which has been full-grown for ten years, especially if it claims 
to be the foundation of human society.” In other words, no 
human good at best is more than partial, while the human 
mind has an inveterate tendency to take it as absolute and 
final ; and so in the interests of a more inclusive good it must 
be taught to know its place. 
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The point of the romantic conception it is possibly easiest 
to see in the clergyman, because he has had in a special way 
to bear the handicap of the unassailable dignity and emotional 
elevation of his profession. ‘I'o hold oneself the mouthpiece 
of an authoritative revelation, to be placed by one’s office 
perpetually in the position of moral exhorter and guide, to 
have to keep on tap emotions of high solemnity for stated 
occasions, is bound to put a strain on the toughest character. 
But I doubt if, nowadays, the greatest danger of self-deception 
lies with the ministry. We are threatened with a new roman- 
ticism and a new cant. ‘The captain of industry is beginning 
to take himself seriously, to be impressed by a sense of the 
tremendous importance of himself and his affairs, to idealise 
himself as a great moral force. The railway promoter is set 
before us as the fountain of all blessings to half a continent. 
The coal baron is the instrument of God to keep mankind 
from following the devices of its own foolish heart. Prosperity 
becomes a sacred mission, and it is “ pleaded as socially bene- 
ficent, as well as a pious duty, to buy in the cheapest and 
sell in the dearest market.” A rather flagrant case in point 
is our great modern business of life insurance, much of whose 
advertising might readily be mistaken for a rather heavy 
moral homily, overloaded somewhat with the pathetic. In 
truth, I am a little inclined to think that if our present 
moneyed aristocracy is to lose its grip, it will come about 
finally not so much through an angry revolt, as by reason of 
the fact that, as the eyes of our social understanding are 
enlightened, it will have more and more to meet that most 
direct and searching of all tests—the sense, which lies below 
the need for argument, that its pretensions are a trifle ridicu- 
lous. I doubt if any one thing in recent years has done more 
in America really to undermine the ideal of a benevolent 
plutocracy, than the inextinguishable laughter that has gone 
up on occasion of the lofty claims and the high moral in- 
dignation of its most prominent clerical champion. 

I have said enough to make it clear, perhaps, that in 
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Mr Shaw’s depreciation of the romantic temper I am able to 
find a large residuum of truth. More especially as we grow 
older do things become interesting to us because we see 
into them, because they fall within the grasp of our insight 
into relationships and problems, in place of our interest having 
to be tickled through romantic conventions or personal 
emotional appeals. More and more do we come to question 
the unutterable significance we once felt belonged to this or 
that highly wrought mood. We see that what we took to be 
lofty enthusiasm was in part the mere tingle of excitement, 
what we called sympathy the thrill of physical contagion. 
Under the leadership more particularly of literature and poetry, 
we have allowed our judgment to be influenced too much by 
the testimony of the emotion to itself at the time we are most 
under its sway, rather than by a cool and unbiassed scrutiny of 
its actual career and results. Even when the feeling is genuine 
and absorbing, we learn to recognise that it need not all be 
sacred. And one has but to open his eyes to discover that 
only on occasion is it fully genuine, that he cannot for the 
most part transplant the emotion as idealised and standardised 
into men’s actual minds and bosoms, without running large 
risk of delusion. 

Now, in the escape from the insistent claims of the 
emotional conventions there is for most men, I imagine—I 
cannot speak for women—a sense of distinct relief. The strain 
and fret that come from the effort to live up to passions to 
which we feel ourselves committed forms a very appreciable 
element in the discontents of existence. It is true that the 
emancipation might be no great gain. If it were to translate 
itself into the merely cynical or the merely trifling spirit, we 
should probably better have been left with our overstrained 
ideals. But with Mr Shaw the alternative, as I interpret it, is 
a quite different one. Along with the criticism of institu- 
tions, another and an almost equally important object of his 
satire is what may be called the individual ideals of morality— 
our conception of ourselves as gentlemen, or as cultured, or as 
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men of honour, or of gallantry, or generosity, or what not. 
Lying back of these there are various defects, but one in 
particular seems to be the most fundamental, and that is the 
personal emphasis likely to be present in such ideals, making 
us finicky, trifling, intent upon ourselves and our own carefully 
nursed reputations, instead of allowing us to sink ourselves in 
the bracing currents of life. The very first need, if we are to 
have real efficiency, is the whole-souled, absorbing interest in 
our work—the professional as against the amateur spirit. The 
defect of amateurism is not the lack of technical skill so much 
as its attending self-consciousness. The amateur cannot judge 
his work objectively; he sees himself in it, is filled with the 
gratified wonder that it should be he that can produce such 
results, views the outcome in terms of the figure he will cut. 
I have mentioned chivalry before: consider how large an 
element of self-aggrandisement lurks in that tender, patronis- 
ing, chivalrous attitude, and how hard it may commonly be 
counted on to fight against any emancipation of its object 
from the need of its protecting care. In America no better 
example of the type has been evolved than the Southern 
gentleman, whose decay has been the occasion of so much 
sentimental regret. ‘The character of the typical Southerner 
had some virtues, and many superficial attractions ; but on the 
whole its loss is scarcely to be much deplored. One can hardly 
conceive it apart from the central feature of Southern society 
—a servile population as its background. It is permeated by 


. anair of magnificent superiority, tolerant and easily worn, which 


is impressive, indeed, to our natural feudal sympathies, but 
which none the less belongs to the past rather than the future. 
I do not know that it is possible to get away altogether 
from this romantic view of life, or even that it is desirable to 
do so. Most of us, to keep us at work at all, need to refresh 
ourselves at times with dreams in which the personal reference 
rules, when we hold the centre of the stage, bathed in the glory 
of our achievements or our excellences. But the emphasis at 
least should lie with the work to be done. Mr Shaw has 
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peculiar skill in laying bare this subtle flaw in our moral 
attitude. ‘ You are in love with preaching,” says Candida to 
her husband, “ because you do it so beautifully ; and you think 
it’s all enthusiasm for the kingdom of heaven.” A _ pretty 
good test of the degree of our danger from this infection of 
romanticism is the temptation we find ourselves in to sink our 
quality as men and women in some professional, limited 
character. ‘Think of me as a human being, not as a father,” 
says one of Mr Shaw’s characters. Every profession, each of 
the artificial sections and relationships into which life gets 
divided, has its cut-and-dried distinctions and claims and 
punctilios ; to care for them greatly means that we have lost 
sight of the main business for which they were intended—the 
furtherance of a man’s work in the world. To forget oneself 
in the glow and rush of one’s task, that once more is reality ; 
to idealise one’s work as a source of personal credit is to take 
the attitude of the romanticist. 

But now there is, undoubtedly, another side to all this. 
And I am free to confess that when Mr Shaw’s own ideal is 
put before us in the concrete—in Napoleon, for example, or 
in Cesar—lI fail to find it altogether admirable. The note of 
such characters is perfect clearness and impartiality of vision, a 
world-encompassing ambition, a steady and unswerving utilis- 
ing of men and things to secure their ends, and an entire 
passionlessness which raises them above all the ordinary human 
motives and laws. The chief reason why I have no great 
liking for the type of character which is so free from all the 
common personal feelings, so capable of a perfectly cool, 
calculating, cosmic outlook, is probably that I do not like it 
—in other words, that my natural feelings are enlisted against 
it. But surely there is no way really of getting rid of our 
emotional judgments, such as they are. The _passionless 
attitude may indeed exist so long as it is a question merely 
of seeking the best ways of attaining some end on which we 
are already settled; but we cannot envisage these ends 
themselves, compare them, choose and reject them out of the 
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tangle and conflict of possible human aims, without falling 
away at once from the mood of scientific precision, and sharing 
in the passions which are part of our human birthright. And 
if this be idealism, we are all of necessity idealists, Mr Shaw 
not least. For his whole philosophy, his enthusiasm for a 
large and universal life, his scorn of petty falsehoods, of self- 
deceptions, of engrossment with personal concerns, are ideals ; 
and it is only as he can arouse in others something of the same 
emotional excitement toward these which he feels himself, that 
he can hope to impress them. So we may perhaps assume 
that he does not really mean at heart to discard emotions 
outright in favour of the pure passionlessness which some of 
his characters affect. He says more than he genuinely intends, 
by reason of his detestation of sentimentality and gush. It is 
not so much a proper feeling that he dislikes, as its too ready 
and unabashed expression; and he dislikes this even when his 
own enthusiasms are in question. Really he would have us 
not abandon our genuine emotions, but cease to worship them, 
test them constantly by their results, adjust them to realities. 
And this is an attitude which is likely to appeal to us the more 
our judgment and experience mature. It does not get rid of 
the ideal from human life. But it does demand a different 
emphasis. It calls for greater reticence, less bringing into the 
light of publicity; it has shed the unctuousness of the con- 
ventional “heart interests”; it demands a constant caution 
and self-criticism, a healthy emotional scepticism. Just as the 
modest man will deprecate his own motives, be reluctant to 
admit that he has been swayed by generous impulse and 
unselfish feeling, prefer to attribute his deeds to interested or 
inconsequential reasons for fear he may seem to be setting 
himself up as better than his neighbours, so Mr Shaw would 
deal with morality at large, and rule out every motive to noble 
action—which he demands—that cannot prove its title to a 
perfectly self-interested if not an ignoble origin. 

Nevertheless, it does still seem to me that he is not wholly 
successful in keeping within these modest limits, but that there 
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is a real defect in his philosophy which comes from giving 
instinct too predominant a rdle. The same leaning is visible 
in what he has to say of reason and the moral law. 1 have 
little doubt that the root of the matter is in him. Life, and 
therefore morality, is not duty founded on abstract ethical 
rules ; it is at bottom instinctive and passionate. As an ideal, 
Mr Shaw’s philosophy could on the whole, I suppose, be 
accepted by pretty nearly any clear-sighted moralist. Ulti- 
mately we are all philosophical anarchists in our goal. But 
most of us would think it wise to wait till the millennium is 
closer before urging on all men to act as at the moment they 
may happen to feel like acting. At times Mr Shaw seems to 
be talking as if the primitive and unschooled instincts could be 
identified with nature, as that term apparently is supposed to 
give some direct moral sanction. ‘ Nature is what you call 
immoral,” he writes in one place; “I blush for it, but I cannot 
help it.” Now, this is witty, no doubt; but if it means any- 
thing, it must mean that natural forces and animal instincts 
are to be our guide in human conduct. Frankly, I cannot 
conceive that Mr Shaw would really elect to stand by this; 
when he sees so clearly the folly of taking our “natural” 
emotions as law-givers, I can hardly credit him with falling 
into the same delusion when our instincts are concerned. To 
be sure, the very slighting way in which he speaks about reason 
might seem to point to such an interpretation. That reason is 
a go-between, a tool, is the element of truth—and it is a large 
one—in this contention. Unless backed and directed by vital 
impulses, reason becomes mere argument, logomachy ; it gets 
nowhere. Some strong life-impulse alone can cut a path 
through the tangle ; all effective reasoning is reasoning to attain 
some end set in the beginning by vital desire. ‘The dangers 
into which mere reason may fall are nowhere more practically 
apparent than in the field of law, as soon as this becomes 
a question of precedent and statute, and loses the guiding 
principle of plain, practical, everyday human welfare—a tangle 
of mere word-fence which muddles everybody, until at last the 
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g public decides that there is something that has got to be done, 
e and, to the horror of the thorough-going legal mind, it sweeps 
e aside the whole attempt to gain its end by legal reasoning, and 
d simply registers its will. But now it also is clear enough that 








| moral education is even yet in the twentieth century a require- 
i, ment of human life, and moral education will always mean to 
e ; some extent a reversal of the natural course of events. There 
|- would be no recognition of worth at all were we not com- 
it : pelled to recognise that nature is often immoral; and so far 
is | from our being unable to help it, that is precisely what we are 
y here todo. And in our work of self-enlightenment, moreover, 
Oo | it would be strange if we did not find that the experience of the 
e race which is summed up in generalised moral laws had some 
0 part to play. The sense of thinness, of flippant pseudo-philo- 
ll sophy which Mr Shaw sometimes leaves, is chiefly in connec- 
rt | tion with this smart, up-to-date superciliousness toward what 
r~ antedates the last ten years. 

iS All the defects I have in mind come to a head in Mr 
rt | Shaw’s doctrine of the Superman. I am not going into a 
3 discussion of the theory of social salvation by selective 
. : breeding. I am myself an educator by profession, and there- 
g : fore 1 am not likely to be overcredulous as to the extent 
‘0 to which you can change anyone by sending him to school. 
n But I confess I see little hope for the race if education, in its 
is | large meaning, is the altogether innocuous and ineffective 
re instrument that Mr Shaw apparently argues. But all I wish 
al now to do is to call attention to two more general points 
tS that have already been implied. In the first place, in spite of 
h its show of the scientific temper, this doctrine of the Superman 
n reveals at bottom the most vicious fault of idealism, by 
rs quarrelling with reality, and despairing of any result unless it 
y can be provided with a new race of men to work upon; it 
2S represents the childish demand for a ready-made and finished 
g goodness, created outright by a piece of machinery. And 
le furthermore, such a theory suggests an attitude toward 
1e existing men which bears out in some measure the doubt that 
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has already been raised about Mr Shaw’s moral ideal on the 
side of its human and personal quality. 

‘“‘ Beware,” says one of Mr Shaw’s characters, “of the 
pursuit of the Superman; it leads to an indiscriminate con- 
tempt for the human. To a man, horses, dogs, and cats are 
mere species outside the moral world. Well, to the Superman 
men and women are mere species too, also outside the moral 
world.” I believe it is the Devil who makes this remark, but 
I see no reason to suppose that the Devil may not sometimes 
speak the truth; and the criticism does not seem to me un- 
grounded. For the premise of Mr Shaw’s doctrine is the 
general worthlessness and incapacity for improvement of men 
as we know them. His heroes, as I have said, fail to be 
wholly admirable, because in their cosmic preoccupations they 
lack the sense of the human, and the homelier personal interests 
that fix our affections as well as our admiration. It is pre- 
suming too much, and so it lays us open to the laughter of 
the gods, when we begin to take ourselves as qualified to 
adopt too confidently the tone of impersonal scientific under- 
standing toward our fellows. Mr Shaw’s Cesar and Napoleon 
are simply on a large scale what we may see any day in a 
successful ward politician, making use of the motives and 
feelings of men from the outside to realise ends to whose real 
content they are irrelevant. There is no need to deny the 
seductiveness which in its way belongs to such a manner of 
regarding mankind. It is much easier to tolerate our fellow- 
creatures than to yield them any large measure of respect or 
liking. In our frequent moments of critical severity we 
readily echo the judgment that men are mostly fools; and to 
take whole-heartedly this compound of dullness and obstinacy 
as an immortal soul, seems to our self-sufficiency a hard 
doctrine, possible only to romantic and sentimental optimism. 
And yet Democracy—not to speak of Christianity—does still 
continue to be a force in the world, in spite of the intellectual 
pride of the natural man. It is true that the worth which 
Democracy presupposes in human kind does not belong to men 
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simply as individual bundles of feelings and opinions and wants. 
That philosophy is wholesome too which insists that we judge 
a man by his achievement. But why set the two things apart ? 
It is not the mere stationary human unit that has value; but 
neither is it just bare accomplishment, impersonal activity, the 
evolution of a tendency or world-force. Men co-operating in 
a worthy task, and thereby getting not simply the work done, 
but all the emotional realisation that comes from its personal 
embodiment and content—this would allow the significance of 
the human, without reducing all again to those narrowly 
personal and domestic terms which Mr Shaw decries. 

But now, not to close in a critical mood, let me turn back 
to some of the things that seem to me of positive value. That 
life needs a larger outlook than the personal ends to which 
most of us devote ourselves, that the real man is not a 
“particular man to whom particular things happen,” but part 
and parcel of a great living movement—whatever qualifications 
Mr Shaw’s interpretation of this may need, it is not easy to 
give it too much emphasis. So I have criticised the extrava- 
gance of his praise of freedom, and his blindness to some of its 
dangers. But after all there are many worse statements of the 
goal of social life than the development in all men of the 
capacity for an unrestricted liberty, and there is not a little 
danger that, because it is so patent that existing men are not 
competent to exercise such freedom, we should straightway take 
this as a final law of nature, and fall back on the easy ideal of 
government by the elect few—always a seductive doctrine when 
we are conscious that we stand ourselves among the elect. And 
so of his democracy in general: doubts may be raised about it, 
but they are not without their considerable qualifications. 
When he is thinking of the shortcomings of the average man, 
he may make us feel for the moment that he is washing his 
hands of the race. But once let the claim of essential 
superiority be raised for some portion of mankind over the 
rest, and he is a thorough-paced democrat, if not from senti- 
ment, at least by virtue of his fighting blood. Claims to 
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privilege—‘* I am cleverer than you, therefore you shall fag 
for me”’—are to him patently absurd. He declines consistently 
to accept the half-way compromises which rule our actual 
social conduct, proclaiming equality loudly in the abstract 
while we accept placidly conditions in practice which violate 
its whole principle. So long, for instance, as every family in 
the land, with an income above a certain figure, is personally 
interested in creating, and keeping permanently “ in its place,” 
a special servant class, we cannot be surprised if political 
democracy is not everywhere triumphant. “ When domestic 
servants are treated as human beings,” Mr Shaw writes, “ it 
is no longer worth while to keep them”; and in a like vein 
Nicola, who is the “ideal servant,” answers when he is accused 
of having the soul of a servant, “ Yes, that’s the secret of 
success in service.” These are hard sayings; not many can 
receive them. But at least they cannot be denied a leaning 
toward democracy. 

That he should run the risk of being called faultfinder and 
cynic is, of course, to be expected. With so many interested 
parties to make public opinion, it is not strange we should 
have more good words for a genial, soft-spoken optimism, 
than for the man who makes himself a nuisance by refusing 
to let us take our ease, but must always be presenting to us 
square-cut issues, and insisting that we take a stand definitely 
on one side or the other. But the more clearly we see things 
as they are, the less patience can we have, I take it, with those 
cautious gentlemen who are continually urging us not to keep 
our eyes too wide open, or to interfere with the laudable habit 
of admiring contemplation of this best of all possible countries. 
As the fine saying in the Revolutionist’s Handbook has it, 
everyone must be a revolutionist concerning the thing he 
understands. On the social side, then, I think that Mr 
Shaw’s value lies in this call to clear self-scrutiny and consist- 
ency in our social ideals. Once again, his impatience is aroused 
not so much by self-confessed and clear-headed self-seeking, as 
by the confusion of issues, the use of moral catchwords to 
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cover up social sins, the way in which, curiously, our highest 
moral indignation is reserved for what happens to touch our 
private interests, and the inability to see in what custom 
sanctions anything in common with the malpractices we so 
glibly condemn. That a thing is covered by the mantle of the 
law does not pass final judgment upon it; it may be the very 
reason we should attack it more violently, because wrong is so 
much the likelier to go unreproved when it can claim plausibly 
the name of right. And the smug feeling of satisfaction and 
self-approval with which we hail oftentimes what the world 
calls justice—this in particular is a thing dangerous when it is 
not detestable. It is the easiest matter in the world to pride 
ourselves on our high level of civilisation when, for example, a 
few ignorant “night-riders” are condemned for murder. But to 
congratulate ourselves complacently upon it as a great triumph 
of justice—that is to shut our eyes deliberately to what is of 
far greater importance, the essential injustice of those ingrained 
conditions which drive ignorance and poverty to despair and 
crime. ‘To force men to look below the labels to the reality 
—if he can do this, Mr Shaw’s exaggerations may well be 
forgiven. 
A. K. ROGERS. 


Inpianapouis, U.S.A. 











WHY ATHANASIUS WON AT NIC/AA. 


Proressor EK. ARMITAGE, 
Independent College, Bradford. 


Tue Christian religion fought its hardest battles in the days 
of its youth, and its early story rings like a trumpet to all its 
later life. Palestine was the cock-pit of the world, and Christ 
was born amid the clash of East and West. The virile sons of 
Greece and Rome were jostling the Jew in the streets of his 
sacred city when, as a boy, Jesus entered it; and later they 
joined their voices with the Hebrew in the derisive super- 
scription which was nailed at the cross-head. And when it 
was all over, and the only memorial of the crucified Jesus was 
a little Palestinian group, who affirmed that he had risen 
again, and was for ever enthroned as Lord in their hearts and 
lives, that little group pitted itself against the world, and laid 
its plans for universal conquest. The prow of Paul’s ship, 
as he crossed the narrow AXgean that separates Asia from 
Europe, rent to tatters all the coward arguments against 
Christian missions that half-hearted disciples have framed from 
that day to this. There was every weighty argument save 
one against his course, but that one outweighed them all; for 
he had been bought with a great price, and he accounted him- 
self the bond-servant of Jesus Christ: and the Spirit, which 
revealed to him the things of Christ, pressed him out of Mysia, 
and suffered him not to go into Bithynia, but brought him 
down to the port that looked out towards Macedonia, for 
Paul had inwardly realised that the Lord had called him to 


preach the gospel on that Western shore. 
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Was battle ever harder than that which won the field 
of Greece and the rest of the Roman Empire to the name of 
the Jewish Christ? The stars in their courses were arrayed 
against the enterprise, and defeat fore-ordained by every 
historic circumstance of that splendid field and by its scornful 
present. How indeed it all came about remains a marvel 
to this day, though something perhaps of the secret has 
been guessed. For enough has been saved from the records 
of that silent century which followed the death of Paul to 
show the quality of the men who were planting little churches 
of Christ in city after city, and land after land, and who did it 
all in the teeth of the relentless edicts of the persecuting 
Cesars. There is perhaps no more glorious campaign 
standing to the name of Christendom than that which was 
officered by the Apostolic Fathers down to the year in which 
the venerable Polycarp was bound to the stake in his episcopal 
city of Smyrna. 

Its annals are only to hand in meagrest outline, for 
annalists have no place in a community that lives in expecta- 
tion of the sudden coming of its Lord, and of the end of all 
things. So that one of the most memorable of Christian 
centuries has left us but “fragments of fragments” of its 
history. There is an epistle of rebuke and exhortation from 
the Church at Rome to that at Corinth, and seven letters 
written at halting-places by Ignatius, as he was being dragged 
from Syria to his death-place in the Roman theatre by those 
“ten leopards,” as he called the maniple of soldiers who led 
him in chains. There is the glorious story of Polycarp’s 
martyrdom and his letter to the Philippians, as well as the 
long-lost “ Teaching of the Lord by the Twelve Apostles,” of 
which a copy was found some thirty years ago at Constanti- 
nople. These, and a few other fragments, are the slender 
materials on which the historian must go to work if he would 
learn the inner story of the labours and triumphs of that early 
century. 

And upon these materials has such attention been be- 
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stowed, especially in England, by the late Bishop Lightfoot, 
that much at least of the story has been saved. And as it 
comes into clearer view the wonder of it grows! For here 
was a young and proscribed religion, transplanted from its 
cradle-land to the abodes of alien men and of alien thoughts 
and institutions; it was without a settled doctrine, each 
teacher shaping his message as to him seemed best; it was 
without a chart of Scripture, and was appealing to prophetic 
words in the sacred canon of the Jews, or to words which fell 
from the lips of those in its midst whom it regarded as 
inspired by the Holy Spirit. It was without firm church 
organisation, though perhaps before the year 110 the triple 
order of clergy arose in Asia Minor. And yet, all un- 
formed and undrilled as it was, it proved itself equal to its 
great attempt, and drew to itself from Syria and from Egypt, 
from Greece, Italy, and the lands further to the West, an 
ever-growing company of men and women. Very soon there 
were more Gentiles in the Church than Jews, though to the 
scattered Jews its first appeal was made, and though in Egypt 
alone they were at this time estimated to number a million. 
Perhaps no other period of Church history is so well worth 
study as this dimly lighted one, or can so clearly show what 
are the really strong and vital things in religion. Perhaps, 
moreover, if we can learn from it what those things are, we 
shall find that they are just the things which come afresh into 
view in all the great ages of faith, and just the things, there- 
fore, to which religious men most need to give heed. And 
surely it is quite possible to get a clear understanding of what 
that early Christianity in its essence was, and to distinguish 
between it and much that has, at other times, been pronounced 
essential. For it lay in devotion to a person, and in an 
experience of joy and confidence flowing into life out of that 
devotion. In some way or another Christ had made men 
whole. Those men might have very vague ideas as to who 
he really was, or by what power he had healed them, and 
they might stumble and fall into confusions when they 
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expressed themselves about him, but they confidently called 
him Lord and sang their hymns to him as God. Without 
knowing how or why, they believed that in him they had 
seen the Father, and in his name they found power to walk 
as sons. They were so transmuted by the sense that this 
ever-living Lord had set his love upon them that they could 
never again despair of themselves, and they turned back to 
the tasks of life with new motives for duty, or faced its trials 
as men who could even rejoice in tribulation. Their ex- 
perience carried its own vindication to that distracted later 
empire, for joy and strength justify themselves, and men 
joined their company that they too might pass out of weakness 
and fear. 

But what chiefly impresses the student of dogma as he 
turns to this period is that, whilst there is a surprising oneness 
in experience, there is no unity in doctrine. Each man seems 
modestly to do his own thinking and to trouble very little 
about it. In his esteem the vital matters concerned are piety, 
zeal, and love, and, for the rest, the Spirit, who was the guest 
of every heart, taught the disciple heavenly truth. If there 
was need of fuller knowledge, then let those see to it who 
had received from the Spirit the special charisma to that end. 
As a result there was the widest freedom of view regarding 
the nature and person of the Lord whom all alike adored. 
Some thought of him as a man whom God had adopted and 
made Lord, whilst others thought that he was a heavenly 
spirit who had taken our flesh, and, after finishing his work, 
had returned to heaven. But these differences of view seemed 
unimportant, and were thought to leave the substance of the 
Christian life unaffected, for it was in Jesus Christ himself, 
and not in theories about him, that Jew and Gentile, scholar 
and peasant, had met. His life and his dying love spoke to 
them in a more vital way than could any propositions that 
the wise might frame, and he was himself all the philosophy 
they wanted, seeing that he had made them wise unto salva- 
tion. It proved no source of confusion, therefore, in that 
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early century, that when they tried to talk about him they 
had no confident phrases in which to speak. 

But this naive state of things was bound to go whenever 
the early fervours of devotion should give place to a spirit 
of reflection and self-criticism. The logical impulses would 
inevitably assert themselves, and men would begin their long 
processes of statement and inference, and make their obstinate 
attempts to bring the whole into order and consistency. The 
classic attempt to do this within the Christian Church came 
with the Greek. It was a most sincere attempt; it was in 
many respects a successful attempt, for it gave to the young 
religion a philosophic form which commended it to the thought- 
ful minds of Europe. But before it was finished Christianity 
had suffered a sea-change into something far too rich and rare 
for the common people, such as once had heard Jesus gladly. 
Harnack boldly says that the Greek secularised Christianity. 
He does not like it when the Greek has done with it. Some- 
thing has passed away from it that he thinks of heavenly birth: 
the wise and the prudent have stolen the treasure which by 
revelation was given unto babes, and henceforth it will bear 
the mark of their mint. And yet no candid student of the 
history of dogma will withhold his sympathy from the thinkers 
of the second and third centuries. They are so serious in 
their loyalty to Christ, and so sure that the message which has 
reached them from a simpler time and from unlettered men 
must be presented to the world in its majestic power. They 
were far from thinking that they were merely engaged in 
metaphysical exercises or in carrying on the laboured efforts 
of Greek philosophy to draw a living virtue from a scrutiny 
of terms or from abstract propositions. They declare that 
they have received Christ, not from Attic teachers, but from 
Jewish apostles. They have even been won by Christ, and 
saved and made new creatures by him ; and now they think of 
their task as that of preaching him to the Greek and to all who 
have learned the ways of the Greek, and to this end they will 
themselves become Greeks, that so they may win them. Justin 
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and Clement and Origen are quite clear that it is not by 
the powers of reasoning that heavenly truth can be reached. 
There are, they taught, two separate principles in the human 
mind, faith and reason; and whilst it is by faith alone that 
Christ can be truly received, there belongs to the reason the 
noble part of expounding the truth which the believer has 
received and of vindicating it as the highest of all wisdom. 
But it was only after Origen had built up his wonderful 
edifice of exegesis, and by methods of allegory transmuted 
the whole into an imposing philosophy, that the young Church 
was so enamoured of its glittering splendour that it took it for 
its own, and proclaimed throughout its borders that here at 
length the gospel of Christ was duly set forth, and that thus 
must men henceforth receive and hold it. ‘There was indeed 
much to recommend such a course. ‘The splendid and saintly 
life of Origen, marked as it had been by the incessant labours 
of a scholar and crowned by a glorious martyrdom, would itself 
approve his achievement to the Church. Moreover, such work 
as his agreed closely with the temper of the times, for that 
Hellenised world was sure that the spirit of man could only 
reach its goal in a heavenly Gnosis; and when it found that 
Origen had transmuted the hard concrete details of the gospel 
story into a harmonious system of ideas in which the reason of 
man could freely range, it felt that he had grasped the absolute 
within the relative and the eternal in the transient. 

But as we look back upon that time with all the experience 
of such efforts which history has recorded for us, we can see 
how far the centre of gravity in the Christian life had been 
shifted when this elaborate Greek doctrine has become the 
Regula Fidei with which all true Christians must comply. 
No longer is there presented to the faith of men a living, 
gracious person who is calling each of them into his fellowship 
and trust, but attention is directed to a statement of infinite 
complexity, and the condition of being a true Christian is 
declared to lie in its acceptance. Let our sympathy with the 
Greek Fathers be what it may, we must admit that the dire 
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effect which flowed out of this endorsement of their work by 
the Church can scarcely be measured. A lowered temperature 
in the Christian life is but a small part of that effect : a larger 
one is to be found in the substitution of a faith in the Church’s 
theory about Christ for a faith in the living Christ himself. 

But even this does not exhaust the mischief, and perhaps 
the deepest hurt of all which the Greek did to the Christian 
religion lay in his earnest effort to show that it could all be set 
forth in the terms of careful thought, and that it revealed its 
very substance to the man who mastered that thought. 

No more insistent demand is audible in human nature than 
that of finding a rationale of experience, and this demand has 
especially been heard in that field of experience which is called 
religion. Amid all the shadows which there meet and elude 
the eye, that has been accounted real which could approve 
itself as rational, whilst the rest has maintained but a dubious 
and intermittent hold upon the mind. The trust and love out 
of which the Christian religion immediately grew had not, . 
indeed, this intellectual character; and it was not by virtue of 
such a character that it spread in the Gentile world like leaven : 
but as those first ardours waned, and as believers found them- 
selves further and still further removed from the magic person- 
ality in contact with which the early Church had had its birth, 
the desire grew for the support which reasoned truth might 
bring to faith. A Christianity which must freshly draw in each 
new generation, and in each distant city, its springs from an 
ever-living Christ, laid upon each believer spiritual and moral 
demands of the most exacting kind; and mind and heart 
would crave for life upon the easier terms of assenting to the 
cogency of reasoned Christian truth, and the acceptance of a 
system of doctrine which could be handled as a consistent 
philosophy. 

The system which Origen perfected met the Church in this 
moment of its weakness and need, and it had the further claim 
upon it that on every side the call for a reasonable Christianity 
was being raised, and that those busy theologians, the Gnostics, 
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were framing philosophies which had no other purpose but 
to commend Christianity to cultured minds, who, for all that, 
were warping it out of all recognition. 

There is a common purpose in Greek and Gnostic alike. 
Both have been won by the gospel, and both wish to present 
it to the world as the universal religion; both aim at doing 
this by showing its intrinsic reasonableness. But, again, both 
eviscerated the message which they sought to publish ; and the 
victory which the young Church gained over both was won 
because it had been brought by the Christ of history into an 
experience which could not be fitted to the Procrustean bed of 
the reason, and because it refused to mutilate that experience 
to meet the dimensions of that bed. And it was just here 
that in its youth the Church perhaps fought its hardest fight 
of all; and the issue wavered so long, and the battle, when 
decided on the main field, was still renewed in so many side 
conflicts, that it is perhaps not clear to all even yet which 
way the battle went. 

And yet, when looked at carefully, the story of Nicaea reads 
plain. It was a battle between learned philosophers and 
humble believers; and the believers won. It may not look 
quite so simple as this, and, when regard is paid to the terms 
of the Creed which the Council fixed, it may be argued that 
the spoils fell that day to the party of logic and metaphysics, 
and that Arius was a plain man who was juggled out of his 
own by astute theologians. 

But Arius, whatever might be his earnestness and fervour, 
was present at Nicea to call for a reasonable Christianity. He 
wanted to bit and bridle the extravagances of the Church in 
its attitude towards Christ, and he was satisfied that Scripture 
and apostolic precedent were on his side. He never dreamt of 
himself as a heretic, and the finding of the Bishops of Nicwa 
came on him as an ugly surprise. He rightly felt that the 
great Church Fathers of Alexandria were on his side, and 
especially that Origen was so, and that every consistent 
application of Origen’s thought must carry the mind to an 
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unqualified monotheism which would set Christ among the 
creations of Divine Power, even though he infinitely trans- 
cended all others in glory. 

It was a most plausible and respectable contention, and for 
the forces which urged it then, and which have so often urged 
it since, every careful thinker must feel respect. But it is 
not always the thinker that decides the deepest issue in life, 
whether for the individual or the community. There are 
affirmations and imperatives that surge up at times in the 
consciousness, and which carry a larger authority than belongs 
to any dialectic. For reasoned truth always hangs on remoter 
premisses, and these perhaps on others, till the convincing 
note is thinned out of our conclusions, and their force is 
impotent in presence of the vivid intuitions of experience. 
For life sometimes brings us to moments in which the whole 
man speaks against the part, and disregards its protest: he 
utters himself out of a deep and full experience and stands by 
his utterance, though one voice and another, within or without, 
should summon him to yield. 

The court of appeal at Nicaea in the year 325 a.D. was 
one of the most impressive ever gathered together. Some 
three hundred bishops had travelled by land and by sea from 
every remote corner of the Empire, and many of them carried 
in their persons the marks of sufferings borne for Christ. 
Halt and disfigured from the torture-chambers of the perse- 
cutor, they had come to make a declaration at this first great 
Council of the Empire concerning the Lord whom they had 
confessed. Many of them were the shepherds of harried flocks 
rather than experts in theology, and more real to them than 
any terms or phrases of debate were the vivid experiences of 
men and women redeemed from the filthy conversation of a 
decaying Empire, and sealing their testimony in the arena or 
at the stake. No doubt in the voting at Nicwa there were 
cross-currents of many kinds, and perhaps Constantine himself 
set strong ones running; but it is the spirit and the voice of 
Athanasius that directs the issue. He is but a deacon in the 
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Church of Alexandria, but he outweighs his bishop, and offers 
himself in uncompromising hostility to the reasoned contention 
of Arius that by the very nature of the case the Son must stand 
in lower order than the Father. The strength of Athanasius 
does not lie in arguments at all, but in a Christian life which 
has grown out of the message delivered at the first by the 
apostles, and an experience which still roots itself there. He 
will take the philosophy of Greece if that philosophy will deal 
frankly with these facts, instead of neutralising them until it 
has made the gospel of Christ of none effect. He will not 
cavil at the great edifice which Origen has raised, if but Origen 
will be true to the tradition which he professes, and give to 
Christ the undivided worship which had been given him by 
the early Church. But whilst he is thus ready for much that 
was new, there is in Athanasius so powerful a reiteration of 
the message which in the first century had proved its power 
to convert men, that when the Christian philosophy of 
Alexandria leaves his hands, it does so with a new spirit and 
inspired by new motives. 

For those men make merry in vain who think there was 
but an iota of difference between the contending parties at 
Nica, or that it was a strife about terms. The deepest things 
of the Christian life were at stake. For Athanasius belonged 
to that small class of men in the Church who have ever sent 
new life coursing through its veins. He was of the company 
of Paul and Augustine, of Luther and Bunyan. He stood 
forth at Nicaea as the exponent of the deeper soul in every 
man’s soul, for in him was seen a man whose deep spiritual needs 
had made him cry aloud for the living God, and who then 
declared that in Christ this need had been met. His whole 
intense spiritual experience stood to affirm that it was no 
delegate of the Most High, no matter how august, that had 
met him in Christ Jesus, and pardoned his sin, and filled him 
with new life, but God of very God; and it was with a view 
to this central experience that he accepted a term that passed 
beyond Scripture and affirmed of the Son that he was of one 
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substance with the Father. Terms were of little moment, and 
probably Athanasius cared little about them; the fact was 
everything, and the terms only had a value if they did 
justice to the facts of a profound experience. 

With two exceptions the Bishops all voted with Athanasius 
that day. It was a question on which even the most unlearned 
of them could vote, just because, in spite of all metaphysical 
terms used, the issue was not metaphysical at all. There was 
no pretence at philosophical accuracies. The Creed was a 
religious utterance, not a scholastic one, and it prevailed so 
widely and has lasted so wonderfully just because it left the 
mysteries still mysteries, and used the language that aimed at 
a practical and not a theoretical result. For a while, indeed, 
the ground-swell still tossed the ship after the storm; but 
before the fourth century had run out Constantinople brought 
its solid reaffirmation of the finding of Nica, and though in 
every century since there have been men, and groups of men, 
who have demurred to the Nicene Creed, declaring that it 
attempts that which by its very nature is beyond man’s reach, 
the fact remains that in the churches of East and West, in 
Catholic and in Reformed communions alike, the finding of 
Nicea remains the classic expression of its faith. In our own 
land the Anglican Church recites it week by week, whilst 
Scotch Presbyterians and English Nonconformists express it 
in their Declarations and Confessions and Catechisms, or sing 
it in their hymns. 

A vitality such as this is surely in itself an impressive fact, 
and they misunderstand it who fancy that it means satisfaction 
with fourth century metaphysics and with an ancient attempt 
to scale the throne of God. Its enduring significance is to be 
ascribed to the fact that it is felt by the great majority of 
Christian men in age after age and in land after land to give 
expression to convictions which are central, not so much to 
their thought, as to their religious experience. 

Professor Rudolf Sohm says that at Nicea “the great 
danger was overcome of following the intellectual methods of 
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pagan philosophy. Salvation through Christ was made the 
central point of theological thought, and in this sense the 
Nicene Confession was the regeneration of the gospel, and 
thereby the firm foundation of the whole future development 
of the Church.” 

That confession has lived, because it stands for the deepest 
religious experience of so many Christian men in all times and 
places. Its value does not lie in its accordance with objective 
reality, for of such accordance man is unable to judge; but it 
lies in its accordance with his experience. Doubtless there 
are different varieties of religious experience, and other experi- 
ences will find other theologies. But men have again and 
again fought with passion for that great faith of which the 
Nicene Creed was the accepted symbol, because, of all the 
conflicting theologies within the bounds of Christian thought, 
it has seemed to them to reach deepest into the deep things of 
their own nature and to have the promise of largest service 


to mankind. 
E. ARMITAGE. 


BRapDForD. 
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IS PUNISHMENT A CRIME? 
C. J. WHITBY, M.D. 


A case in Tuesday’s papers, if correctly reported, is a striking practical 
comment on the conclusions of the Hibbert Journal article on Imprisonment. 
A certain Henry Stevens came before the Court of Criminal Appeal. He 
had been sentenced at Northampton to five years’ penal servitude for stealing 
a purse. “I would sooner,” he exclaimed, “you sent me to the scaffold than 
to penal servitude again. . . . I appeal to you just to give me a chance, and 
not send me back to a living death.” The prisoner went on to say that he 
was forty-eight years of age, and since his thirteenth year he had known 
only two years of liberty. It is obviously very difficult to say what should 
be done with such cases; what is equally obvious is that they illustrate the 
failure of our system of punishment, and the radical impropriety of the 
attitude of society toward the ex-prisoner. Here is a man whose real home 
since boyhood has been a local or convict prison, and back he goes to it 
again, for the Lord Chief Justice dismissed the appeal. Is this punishment, 
or what must we call it? If we call it punishment, then surely we should 
ask ourselves by what legal or social or other right we inflict these penalties 
that seem to produce nothing but harm. For is a life of prison, represented 
by a succession of sentences, anything but harmful? What, up to date, have 
Stevens’ “ punishments” cost the State, and what good has the State or 
Stevens got by them? Does not the State in such cases seem to be playing 
the mere vindictive fool? Was there no agency in the kingdom by which 
Stevens, released, we will suppose, in early manhood after his first sentence, 
could have been reclaimed to citizenship? For we must keep on repeating 
that it is in the very last degree useless to send a man to prison and after- 
wards refuse him the chance of rehabilitating himself. So long as society 
persists in this refusal, so long will its prisons remain the true homes of the 
re-convicted criminal, who has almost no choice but to return to them again 
and again; and life in these homes is described (by no means for the first 
time) as “a living death.” Less than a month ago a case was reported worse 
even, if possible, than this one. An old woman of seventy, convicted at the 
London Sessions of shoplifting, was sent to prison for twelve months. This 
woman has spent forty years in prison, her sentences including one of penal 
servitude for seven years and two for ten years—twenty-seven years in three 
successive sentences, This septuagenarian’s knowledge of the world we live 
850 
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in must almost be limited to what she has been able to see in her progresses 
from one prison to another. She has been going to and fro between them 
since 1854.—Law Times, 14th May 1910, 


Ir seems to me that among the many problems which are—as 
they say—in the air, this of the true nature of punishment and 
its justifiability, is one upon which it behoves every good citizen 
to form an opinion. And every doctor, if he have any faculty 
of observation and generalisation, becomes in the course of years 
a specialist in human nature. He learns a good deal about 
the springs of conduct, the relative power of inborn qualities 
and of external circumstances, the conditions which determine 
or modify character, and so forth. It is from this quite 
general point of view, not as an expert criticising the details 
of our methods of punishment, that I intend to speak. 

In the first place, then, what is punishment? for it is 
always well to begin with a definition. The etymology of 
the word involves the idea of purification: a man who had 
done something wrong was considered unclean—punishment 
was that by which he was purged of his offence and rendered 
fit to resume his place in Society. But this conception must 
be of comparatively late origin; we must go further back. 
When a man is struck it is his first instinct to strike back, it 
possible a little harder; but anyhow—to strike back. But 
suppose he is struck in the dark, or by a much stronger and 
better armed man? The pleasure of immediate retaliation 
being denied, he has an unsatisfied feeling, a sense of wrong, 
of injustice. In primitive society such incidents must have 
been common; in course of time the cumulative power of 
a widely-shared sense of injustice would evoke the idea of a 
better state of things, one in which a man who struck an un- 
provoked blow would be brought to account, not merely by 
the injured person, but by all his kindred or tribe, and punished. 

There would not at first be any concern for the reform of 
the offender ; he had caused suffering, and should be made to 
suffer in return. The idea of punishment clearly has no claims 
to noble birth ; it was born of the desire for retaliation, revenge. 
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But we are all to a great extent dependent for our good 
opinion of ourselves upon the good opinion of other people. 
A man who has been made by public condemnation, and by 
the ensuing punishment, to feel that he is under the ban of 
his fellows, will be likely to think twice before he puts himself 
in such a shameful position again. Predisposition or habit 
may be too strong for him, but in most cases there will be at 
least a short-lived attempt at self-reform. 

And other people, when tempted to offend in the same 
way, remembering what they have seen or heard of the 
punishment of other offenders, will resist their inclination to 
strike or to steal. 

The three aims of punishment are, therefore— 

1. To satisfy the sense of injury of the offended party. 

2. To reform the offender ; and 

3. To deter others, by fear, from like offences. 

So far, it has all been pretty plain sailing, but we are still 
only on the surface of our subject. 

A child, when it knocks its head against the table, is often 
encouraged by foolish parents or nurse to beat the “naughty 
table” for hurting its poor head. Similarly, the savage, when 
afflicted by drought, or by defeat in battle, will beat his 
tribal god. In these cases the idea of punishment presents 
itself in its crudest and most primitive form: the idea of 
reforming a malicious table, or of deterring other tables from 
getting in the way of children’s heads, is a trifle absurd. 
And the reform of a wooden idol is, from the modern point 
of view, an equally hopeless proposition. Still, we are very 
far from having got rid of the notion that everyone who 
injures or offends us does so out of sheer wilful malice, and 
must be made to suffer at least as much as we have suffered 
ourselves, and generally a great deal more. To a medical 
man the absurdity of this notion is manifest: if it be a rule 
at all, which I do not for a moment admit, it is a rule which 
has innumerable exceptions. Let me cite a case in point. 

There is a form of epilepsy in which the sufferer, instead 
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of falling down in a fit of convulsions, may suddenly, without 
the least warning, become raving mad. The attack is of 
quite brief duration, but its consequences may be terrible in 
the extreme. Suppose that the man so afflicted happens to 
have a knife in his hand at the moment of his seizure. He is 
as likely as not to plunge it into the heart of the person 
standing nearest. And on recovering consciousness he will 
have no recollection whatever of what he has done. No doubt, 
hundreds of such unfortunates have in the past suffered the 
extreme penalty of the law. But what their case requires is 
not punishment but bromide of potassium. To punish a man 
for something done when, through no fault of his own, he 
was out of his mind, is clearly a crime. 

Now let us take a case in which the rights and wrongs of 
punishment are a little less obvious—the case of the weak- 
minded criminal. He is not to be called insane, but his 
memory is so bad, and his power of attention so limited, that 
he is practically unteachable—so far as ordinary methods of 
teaching are concerned. If he happens to be born in a low 
social stratum, and consequently to be left much to his own 
devices, he is bound to get into bad company. Being 
essentially imitative and quite at the mercy of his impulses, 
he necessarily succumbs to the first temptation to commit 
some assault or petty larceny ; and so falls within the clutches 
of the law. And the law convicts him, and sends him to gaol 
or prison, just as if he were a rational being. In most prisons 
there are numbers of these weak-minded criminals: they are 
called W. M.’s by the officers and “ Balmies” by their fellow- 
prisoners. 

Thus the Royal Commission on the Feeble Minded report 
that at Pentonville about a hundred prisoners every year 
were found to be so mentally affected as to be quite unfit for 
prison discipline. Besides these, not less than 20 per cent. 
of all the prisoners show signs of mental inefficiency. The 
Commission found that these mental defectives, who do not 
fear imprisonment as normal individuals do, after repeated 
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short sentences, “ pass to the convict prisons and are treated 
there without hope and without purpose.” 

W. B. N., in a book describing his own experience of 
penal servitude, states that, at Parkhurst, out of the eight 
hundred prisoners nearly a hundred were recognised as weak- 
minded, while a large proportion of the remainder were 
physically unsound. And physical unsoundness or degeneracy 
commonly involves a corresponding mental or moral defect. 
These semi-lunatics are a terrible nuisance to the prison 
authorities and to their fellow-prisoners. Some of them are 
very strong, and their violence and obstinacy are indescribable. 
W. B. N. describes how he saw such a man, suddenly, without 
rhyme or reason, poke his thumbs into one of the principal 
warders’ eyes and do his best to gouge them out. Another 
lay in wait for one of the kindest officers in the prison, and 
when his cell door was opened struck him a terrific blow in 
the face with his hobnailed boot. 

You may say, perhaps, that such wild beasts deserve no 
consideration whatever; if so, I do not in the least agree 
with you. My view is that society has no right to expect 
rational conduct from the confused and muddy brains of 
these unfortunates, or to punish them for failure to achieve 
the impossible. Ordinary prison discipline has no meaning 
for them; it makes them worse rather than better. They 
are no sooner out than they get into mischief again; and 
this fact is so well recognised that it has become the rule to 
keep them in prison until they have served their full time, 
instead of granting the usual remission. This is no doubt 
better than releasing semi-lunatics to prey upon Society ; but 
my point is that it is quite unjust. Dr De Fleury suggests 
the creation of “mixed houses,” half hospital and half prison, 
for criminals who without being quite insane are nevertheless 
suffering from a mental malady definite enough to enable a 
jury to recognise “extenuated responsibility.” This is a 
perfectly sound proposal ; and there is no doubt that by good 
feeding, strict but not harsh discipline, and appropriate educa- 
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tional and medical methods, many apparently hopeless cases 
could be enormously improved. But weak-minded criminals 
ought, like criminal lunatics, to be confined “during the 
King’s pleasure.” It is folly to release them before they are 
so far improved as to be moderately safe from relapse into 
crime. Perhaps it will be objected that I am advocating 
longer imprisonment and therefore severer punishment of 
these weak-minded criminals than they receive at present. 
In some cases their imprisonment would certainly not be 
merely prolonged but permanent; in others it might be very 
short. Like other hospital patients, they would remain in 
until, if curable, they were cured. The point is, that such 
criminals need treatment, not punishment in the ordinary 
sense ; while what the Commissioners rightly call our present 
‘hopeless and purposeless ” way of dealing with them by mere 
retaliation, is itself a social folly and a crime. 

It is a crime, however, for which there is at any rate legal 
justification. For perhaps readers will be surprised to learn 
that the law of this country recognises no responsibility what- 
ever for the reform of the criminals for whose punishment 
it provides. 

During the discussion of the new Prevention of Crimes 
Act last session the Home Secretary confessed that “the 
prison authorities now had no responsibility for the prisoners’ 
moral condition or future welfare put upon them by law, and 
they were not bound to turn them out better than they went 
in.” In plain English this means that, so far as the law is 
concerned, our conception of punishment is the purely 
barbarous one of revenge—the man who has made Society 
suffer is to be made to suffer in return. Of course I do not 
suggest that this legal view of punishment is accepted by the 
authorities who supervise and control our prison arrangements. 
On the contrary, efforts are undoubtedly made to reform 
convicts, or at any rate to prevent their leaving prison worse 
than they came in. 

One of the greatest reforms ever effected in this way was 
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the segregation of first offenders in 1879, which checked in | 
great measure the wholesale manufacture of criminals by the 1 
State. “Up to that year no distinction had been made 
between first offenders and habitual criminals, but all were 
mixed together, with the natural consequence that there soon 
ceased to be much difference between them.” But this and | 
many other improvements have, so far, failed to alter the fact 4 | 
that, upon the whole, prison life makes men worse and not 
better. In 1895 a Departmental Committee on Prisons 
reported that “few inmates left prison better than they came 
in.” This is borne out by statistics, which prove that with 
every conviction the probability of a convict’s return to prison 
increases. In other words, the more time a man spends in 
prison the more certain he is to commit fresh crimes. Prince 
Kropotkin, who has been in many prisons—of course only for 
political offences—calls them ‘universities of crime maintained _} 
by the State and considers that reformed prisons are in this 
respect no better than the dirty, overcrowded prisons of Russia. 
Of the central prison at Clairvaux, which he considers one of 
the best in Europe, he says that the results obtained there are 
as bad as in any one of the lock-ups of the old type. 

“The watchword nowadays is to say that prisoners are 
reformed in our prisons,” one of the officials said to him; 
“this is all nonsense, and I shall never be induced to tell 
such a lie.” I do not commit myself to Kropotkin’s view 
that all imprisonment, even under the humanest and most 
rational conditions, has necessarily a demoralising effect. But 
if I am to be perfectly frank, I am far from certain that he 
is not right, or nearly right, in what he says. For imprison- 
ment involves suffering; suffering breeds resentment; and > 
resentment is conducive to crime. All that we can hope to 
do is to minimise the resentment by making it clear to the 
criminal that his welfare is as much an object of concern to 
us as our own safety or that of our goods and chattels. 

Here I will cite a case chosen at random from the news- 
paper press (7%mes, May 26), which illustrates well enough the 
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utter failure of our prison régime, as at present administered, 
to induce even the most ephemeral attempt at self-reform. 


“A YOUNG HABITUAL CRIMINAL. 


“Thomas Hopkins, 26, a carpenter, pleaded ‘Guilty’ to two charges of 
robbery from the person in the East-end, and was convicted of being an 
habitual criminal. 

“ Detective-sergeant Wright said that since 1900 the prisoner had served 
terms of imprisonment and penal servitude, about eight years in all, for house- 
breaking and theft. He was the associate of criminals during his short periods of 
freedom, and had told an officer that he had never done any honest work and did not 
intend to. 

“ The prisoner said that he had written articles on prison life, but they 
had not been accepted. 

“Mr Wallace sentenced the prisoner to three years’ penal servitude and 
five years’ preventive detention.” 


The italics are my own. I do not know the precise nature 
of the new regimen of “ preventive detention,” but if it is to 
undo the harm done to this unfortunate by his various terms 
of penal servitude, it will have to be of a radically different 
nature. I confess myself sceptical on the point. 

I have dealt with the case of the epileptic maniac and the 
weak-minded criminal; and now, after some digression, I will 
say a few words on the relation of drink and crime. In the 
first place, it is to be noted that there are two distinct forms 
of drinking—convivial and industrial. Convivial drinking is 
of the sort that goes on on bank holidays and at Mansion 
House or Guildhall banquets. It does, of course, often lead 
to crime; but its importance is slight in comparison with that 
of industrial drinking, to which I must confine my remarks. 
There are many occupations, mostly of an arduous or mono- 
tonous character, mostly in greater or less degree injurious 
and exhausting, mostly carried on under conditions obviously 
in need of reform, in which it has become a tradition among 
the workers to break off at stated intervals in order to procure 
drink. The custom is perfectly recognised by employers; 
these breaks are provided for in the planning of the working 
day ; and so firmly established is the tradition among the men, 
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that only those of exceptional strength of mind can possibly 
resist it. I will not go into the difficult question whether 
or not the workers derive any temporary advantage, any 
diminution of their sufferings from overwork, etc., from this 
widespread and deep-seated habit of industrial drinking. The 
point to note is that the habit is not adopted from vicious 
motives, but in the belief, true or false, that it is not merely 
advantageous, but essential. And what are its results? All 
the physical and mental powers are gradually undermined ; 
moral control is destroyed—-every organ becomes riddled with 
disease. But the importance of industrial drinking from our 
present point of view is due to the fact that it is one of the 
very commonest causes of all kinds of crime. A chronic 
drinker of this type may pass into a condition of semi-delirium, 
during which he may plan and carry out some elaborate robbery 
or murder, of which, on recovery, he may have no recollection 
whatever. The law will hold him responsible for such a 
crime; but, in my opinion, that responsibility is at any rate 
shared by the employers who impose conditions of work so 
onerous and unhealthy as to force men to seek the aid of 
stimulants, and by Society as a whole for tolerating such a 
state of affairs. 
~~ Let us consider next the average criminal, whose defi- 
ciency seems to be rather of a moral than of an intellectual 
kind. Can his misdeeds be fairly set down to sheer wilful 
malignity? Or are we here also bound to recognise limiting 
and extenuating conditions? I say, without hesitation, that 
the deeper and more carefully we look into the matter, the 
more impossible we shall find it to draw a hard and fast line 
between social and individual responsibility. The average 
criminal comes of what breeders call a bad stock ; all authorities 
agree that an inherited predisposition of a morbid kind is the 
rule among malefactors. ‘The more we know about any given 
man’s or woman’s parentage and ancestry, the more intelligible 
that man’s good or bad qualities will become. It has been 
shown by Francis Galton that, upon the average, a given 
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individual derives one-half of his physical and mental (including 
moral) qualities from his parents, one quarter from his grand- 
parents, one-eighth from his great-grandparents, one-sixteenth 
trom his great-great-grandparents, and so on. 

If, then, we find that most criminals have more or less 
disreputable and disorderly parents and relatives, does not 
that fairly diminish their own responsibility for their misdeeds ? 
And if we also find, as we do in the great majority of cases, 
that, starting with an inborn predisposition to erratic conduct, 
the criminal has been brought up in surroundings calculated 
to foster his evil tendencies, will not his personal responsibility 
be still further diminished? The power of public opinion 
must be reckoned with also ; and, in quarters where criminals 
abound, it makes for evil, not good. Among criminals, the 
hero is the man who has effected a clever burglary, who has 
fooled the police ; the demigod is the murderer whose portrait 
appears in the newspapers. Society at large is responsible for 
the existence of the foul dens and rookeries infested by those 
dangerous beasts of prey called criminals, as well as for the 
hard conditions of life which force many well-meaning but 
weak individuals into crime. 

This being so, what follows? That punishment is a crime, 
to be utterly condemned and abandoned? No; but that it is, 
like surgery, a necessary evil, to be undertaken in no spirit 
of revenge, but with the same wise economy as a surgeon 
handles his knife. Punishment is moral surgery. The 
minimum of torture—for all punishment involves torture— 
and the maximum of reform are the ends to be kept steadily 
in view. And to ensure success, the qualities mainly required 
are imagination, pluck, and scicnce. Exercise your imagination 
to realise, for example, what it means to a man condemned to 
five years’ penal servitude, to spend the first five months of 
his time, with the exception of one hour’s exercise daily, shut 
up alone inacell. “The solitude and the hopeless monotony,” 
says W. B. N., “with nothing to think of but the long years 
of suffering ahead, produce nervous irritation, approaching in 
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some cases to frenzy, and, instead of softening the man, bring 
out all the evil there is in him.” 

Exercise your courage to face the fact that criminality is 
mainly a question of degree ; that we all have the potentialities 
of crime in us, greater or less according to our state of health 
and our conditions of life. 

And for the solution of the problem of the just apportion- 
ment of punishment to individual cases of crime, the kind and 
amount of suffering that will bring home to a given man the 
seriousness of his offence without destroying his will or utterly 
perverting his moral nature, nothing but the most patient 
observation of actual results and the most rigorous application 
of experimental methods will suffice. Our present penal 
system is, from the point of view of reform, admitted by those 
most competent to judge to be a complete failure. It would 
be better not to punish criminals at all than to punish them, 
as now, in such a way as to make them worse instead of 
better. It is all very well to talk about the deterrent effect 
upon others; I thought the day had gone by when it was con- 
sidered expedient that one man should be made to suffer injustice 
for the good of the community. And punishments that degrade 
are always unjust punishments. They are not punishments 
at all, in the true sense, but mere acts of brutal vengeance. 
For they do not purify the offender; they befoul him. 

Moreover, apart from the ethical insufficiency of the plea 
of deterrency as a justification of penal barbarism, there are the 
gravest reasons to doubt its practical efficiency in this respect. 
The point is this, and it is psychologically of first-rate import- 
ance. There are naturally no statistics of undetected crimes : 
the police are not anxious to make their failures known. But 
in some departments of crime—burglaries, for example—the 
number of undetected criminals is known to be very large, far 
larger than the detected. Now it is the probability of non- 
detection and not the possibility of detection which must 
evidently have the largest influence in determining the mental 
attitude of a man contemplating crime. This consideration 
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entirely destroys the conventional arguments about deterrence, 
even if others of equal weight were wanting. In face of, say, 
nine chances that the criminal will not be caught, a single 
chance that he will be caught and imprisoned has little or no 
deterrent force. It rather gives zest to the situation, and 
makes crime artificially attractive by appealing to that venture- 
some spirit shared by the criminal, not only with gamblers, but 
also with the best and noblest of men. 

But, to my thinking, there is something unspeakably mean 
in making the supposed necessity of frightening other men 
into the path of virtue our excuse for shirking the obligation 
to “make the punishment fit the crime,” and not merely the 
crime but the criminal. Individual treatment is the primary 
condition of penal reform, the initiation of which doubtless 
involves the elimination of theological preconceptions with 
regard to crime and punishment, and the subordination of the 
legal to the medical point of view. 

In conclusion, I will write one word on the vexed question 
of capital punishment. I do not consider that Society is bound 
to maintain incorrigible criminals or the worst kind of 
murderers in an existence that is useless to themselves and 
dangerous to their fellow-men. On the other hand, I strongly 
disapprove of hanging, for the same reason that Tarde, a French 
penologist, condemns the guillotine. ‘There is,” he says, “a 
degree of profanation of men’s bodies, even without the inflic- 
tion of pain, which is intolerable and invincibly repellent to 
the nervous system of the civilised public; and the guillotine 
most certainly goes beyond that point.” 

How can we hope to put an end to brutal crimes when we 
ourselves, in our method of execution, set an example of 
brutality? The painless extinction of those who never should 
have been born, is one thing; the legalised atrocity which goes 
by the name of capital punishment, nowadays, is quite another, 
and in my opinion absolutely indefensible. 

C. J. WHITBY. 


Batu. 





THE COMIC, 


JOHN JAY CHAPMAN, 
New York, 


:. 


Ir is easy for us to-day to see that Comedy is in its nature the 
same sort of thing as Tragedy. They arise out of the same 
need, convey the same truth, depend upon the same talent. 
The English drama interwove comedy and tragedy in the 
same play, and Shakespeare’s greatness in one is of a piece 
with his greatness in the other. Indeed there are scenes in 
Lear, Shylock, and Henry IV., where tragedy and comedy are 
overlaid—where the same scene is both tragic and comic and 
we laugh and cry at the same time. But for a Greek to have 
seen this identity is very remarkable ; because Greek tragedy 
and Greek comedy represented distinct professions and were 
totally different in their methods of appeal. A Greek tragedy 
was a drama of fate, based on a familiar bit of religious folk- 
lore. The plot was known; the interest lay in the treatment. 
A Greek comedy, however, was a farrago of licentious nonsense, 
developed in the course of a fantastic narrative-play: it was 
what we should call a musical extravaganza. Greek comedy 
is gigantesque buffoonery, interspersed with lyric and choral 
passages of divine beauty, the whole following a traditional 
model as to its arrangement. 

With this machinery Aristophanes proceeds to shake the 
stones of the Greek theatre with inextinguishable laughter. 


He will do anything to raise a laugh. He introduces Socrates 
862 
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hung up in a basket and declaring that he is flying in the air 
and speculating about the sun. He makes the god Dionysus— 
the very god in whose honour the theatre and festival exist—to 
leap from the stage in a moment of comic terror, and hide 
himself under the long cloak of his own high priest, whose 
chair of state was in the front row of the pit. Is it possible to 
imagine what sort of a scene in the theatre this climax 
must have aroused? There has been no laughter since Aristo- 
phanes. There is something of the same humour in Rabelais ; 
but Rabelais is a book, and there each man laughs alone over 
his book, not in company with his whole city or tribe, as in 
the Greek theatre. 

Now, what is it they are laughing at? It is sallies of wit, 
personal hits, local allusions, indecencies, philosophical cracks, 
everything from refined satire to the bludgeons of abuse ; and 
the whole thing is proceeding in an atmosphere of fun, of wild 
spirits, of irrepressible devilry. Compared to Aristophanes, 
Shakespeare is not funny: he lacks size. He is a great and 
thoughtful person, of superabundant genius and charm, who 
makes Dutch interiors drenched in light. But Aristophanes 
splits the heavens with a jest, and the rays of truth stream 
down from inaccessible solitudes of speculation. He has no 
epigram, no cleverness, no derivative humour: his is bald 
foolery. And yet he conveys mysticism: he conveys divinity. 
He alone stands still while the whole empyrean of Greek life 
circles about him. 

From what height of suddenly assumed superiority does 
the race of birds commiserate mankind :— 

“Come now, ye men, in nature darkling, like to the race of leaves, of 
little might, figures of clay, shadowy feeble tribes, wingless creatures of a day, 
miserable mortals, dreamlike men, give your attention to us the immortals, 
the ever-existing, the ethereal, the ageless, who meditate eternal counsels, in 
order that when you have heard everything from us accurately about sublime 
things, the nature of birds, and the origin of gods and rivers, of Erebus and 


Chaos, you may henceforth bid Prodicus from me go weep, when you know 
them accurately.” } 





1 Hickie’s translation. 
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Into what depth of independent thought did the man 
dream himself that such fancies could take hold of him? 
When Aristophanes has had his say, there is nothing left over : 
there is no frame nor shell: there is no theatre nor world. 
Everything is exploded and scattered into sifting, oscillating, 
shimmering, slowly-sinking fragments of meaning and allusion. 
If any one should think that I am going to analyse the 
intellect of Aristophanes, he is in error. I wish only to make 
a remark about it, namely—that his power is somehow rooted 
in personal detachment, in philosophical independence. 

It was the genius of Aristophanes which must have 
suggested to Plato the idea which he throws out in the last 
paragraph of the Symposium. That great artist, Plato, has 
left many luminous half-thoughts behind him. He sets each 
one in a limbo,—in a cocoon of its own light—and leaves it 
in careless-careful fashion, as if it were hardly worth investiga- 
tion. The rascal! The setting has cost him sleepless nights 
and much parchment. He has redrawn and arranged it a 
hundred times. He is unable to fathom the idea, and yet it 
fascinates him. ‘The setting in which Plato has placed his 
suggestion about the genius of tragedy and comedy is so very 
wonderful—both as a picture and as his apology for not 
carrying the idea further—that I must quote it, if only as an 
act of piety, and for my own pleasure :— 


“ Agathon arose in order that he might take his place on the couch by 
Socrates, when suddenly a band of revellers entered, and spoiled the order of 
the banquet. Someone who was going out having left the door open, they had 
found their way in, and made themselves at home; great confusion ensued, and 
everyone was compelled to drink large quantities of wine. Aristodemus said 
that Eryximachus, Phedrus and others went away—he himself fell asleep, and 
as the nights were long, took a good rest: he was awakened towards daybreak 
by a crowing of cocks, and when he awoke, the others were either asleep or 
had gone away; there remained only Socrates, Aristophanes and Agathon, who 
were drinking out of a large goblet which they passed round, and Socrates was 
discoursing to them. Aristodemus was only half awake, and he did not hear 
the beginning of the discourse; the chief thing which he remembered was 
Socrates compelling the other two to acknowledge that the genius of comedy 
was the same with that of tragedy, and that the true artist in tragedy was an 
artist in comedy also. To this they were constrained to assent, being drowsy 
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and not quite following the argument. And first of all Aristophanes dropped 
off, then, when the day was already dawning, Agathon. Socrates, having laid 
them to sleep, rose to depart; Aristodemus, as his manner was, following him. 
At the Lyceum he took a bath, and passed the day as usual. In the evening 
he retired to rest at his own home.” ! 


What can Plato have had in mind that glimmers to us in 
the dawn as a sort of dim, divine intimation, and is almost 
immediately drowned by daylight and the market-place? I 
suppose that Plato may have had in mind certain moments 
in comedy where the self-deluded isolation of some character 
is so perfectly given as to be almost sublime, and thus to 
suggest tragedy; or Plato may have had the opposite ex- 
perience, and may have found himself almost ready to laugh 
at the fate of Ajax, whose weaknesses of character work out 
so inevitably, so logically, so beautifully in the tragedy of 
Sophocles. Perhaps the thought passed through Plato’s mind : 
“Tf this were not tragedy, what wonderful comedy it would 
be! If only the climax was less painful, if the mad Ajax, 
instead of killing himself, should merely be driven to eat 
grass like an ox for a season, or put on his clothes hind-side 
before,—in fact, if Ajax’s faults could only be punished quite 
mildly in the outcome—here would be a comedy indeed.” 

The stuff of which tragedy and comedy are made is the 
same stuff. The foibles of mankind work up more easily 
into comedy than into tragedy, and this is the chief difference 
between the two. We readily understand the Nemesis of 
temperament, the fatality of character, when it is exposed upon 
a small scale. This is the business of comedy, and we do not 
here require the laboured artifice of gods, mechanical plot, and 
pointed allegory to make us realise the moral. 

But in tragedy we have the large scale to deal with. A 
tragedy is always the same thing. It is a world of com- 
plicated and traditional stage devices for making us realise 
the helplessness of mankind before destiny. We are told 
from the start to expect the worst; there is going to be 
suffering, and the suffering is going to be logical, inevitable, 


1 Jowett’s translation, 
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necessary. ‘There is also an implication to be conveyed that 
this suffering is somehow in accord with the moral con- 
stitution of the universe. The aim of the whole thing is to 
teach us to submit, to fit us for life. 

There is profound truth at the bottom of these ideas; for 
whether you accept this truth in the form of the Christian 
doctrine of humility, or in the form of the Pagan doctrine of 
reverence for the gods, there is no question that a human being 
who is in the state of mind of Lear or of Ajax is in a dangerous 
state. He is going to be punished: he is going to punish 
himself. The complexities of human life, however, make this 
truth very difficult to convey upon the grand scale. It is, in 
daily existence, obscured by other and more obvious truths. 
In order to dig it out and present it and make it seem at all 
probable, every historical device and trapping and sign-post of 
suggestion—every stage tradition—must be used. The aim 
is so exalted and sombre, and the machinery is so ponderous, 
that laughter is out of the question: it is forbidden. The 
magnitude of the issues oppresses us; and we are told that it 
would be cruel to the hero and to the actor and to the author 
for us to laugh. And yet we are always on the verge of 
laughter, and any inattention to the rubric may bring on a fit 
of it. If a windlass breaks we really laugh harder than the 
occasion warrants. 

In reading the Book of Job, where the remoteness of the 
scene and certain absurdities in the plot relieve the strain of 
tragedy, we laugh inevitably; and the thing that makes us 
laugh is the very thing that ought to fill us with awe—the 
rigour of the logic. 

Thus much for the sunny side of tragedy. But let us 
recur to the night side of comedy. Falstaff is a comic figure, 
is he not?) And yet what thoughtful man is there who has 
not enough of the Puritan in him to see the tragedy of such a 
character as Falstaff? How must Falstaff have appeared to 
Bunyan! every stroke of genius which to us makes for the 
comic, adding a phosphor-gleam of hell-fire. And Bunyan is 
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right: Falstaff is an awful picture; and had Shakespeare 
punished him adequately he would appear awful. Let us 
imagine that Shakespeare had written a play about the old 
age of Falstaff, picturing his decay of intellect, his destitution, 
his flickering return to humour which is no longer funny—- 
what could have been more tragic ? 


Was it with such arguments as these that Socrates put 
Aristophanes and Agathon to sleep on the famous morning 
which Plato chronicles? We cannot tell. Plato has cast the 
magic of a falling star over the matter and thus leaves it: his 
humour, his knack, his destiny compelled him to treat subjects 
in this way. Something passes, and, after a light has fallen 
far off into the sea, we ask “ What was it?” Enough for 
Plato’s purpose that he has placed comedy where, perhaps, 
no philosopher before or after him ever had the vision to place 
it—in the heaven of man’s highest endeavour. 


Il. 


The divine affinities of comedy have thus been established, 
and we may make some few stray observations on the nature 
of the comic—not hoping to explain laughter, which must 
remain for ever a spontaneous mystery, but only to point out 
places where this mystery crosses the other mysteries and 
refuses to be merged in them, keeping its own course and 
intensifying the darkness of our ignorance by its corruscations. 
In the first place, the comic is about the most durable vehicle 
that truth has ever found. It pretends to deal with momentary 
interests in terms of farce and exaggeration ; and yet it leaves 
an image that strikes deeper and lasts longer than philosophy. 

In our search for truth we are continually getting into 
vehicles that break down or turn into something else, even 
during our transit. Let us take, for example, the case of 
Plato’s dialogues. How much we have enjoyed them, how 
much trusted them! And yet there comes a time when we 
feel about Plato’s work that it is almost too well lighted and 
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managed, too filled with parlour elegance. He seems more 
interested in the effects that can be got by manipulating 
philosophy than in any serious truth. There is something 
superficial about the pictures of Greek life that you get from 
Plato. The marble is too white, the philosophers are too 
considerate of each other’s feelings, Socrates is too clever, 
everything is a little arranged. Greek life was not like that, 
and the way to convince yourself of this is to read Aristophanes. 

In Aristophanes you have the convincing hurly-burly, the 
sweating, mean, talented, scrambling, laughing life of the 
Mediterranean—that same life of which you find records in 
the recent Cretan discoveries, dating from 2500 38.c., or which 
you may observe in the market-places of Naples to-day. 
Plato’s dialogues do not give this life. They give a picture 
of something that never existed, something that sounds like 
an enchanted picture—a picture of life as it ought to be for the 
leisure classes, but as it never has been, and never can be while 
the world lasts, even for them. 

The ideas which we carry in our minds criticise each other, 
despite all we can do to keep them apart. They attack and 
mutilate each other, like the monsters in a drop of muddy 
water, or the soldiers of Cadmus when the stone of controversy 
was thrown among them. It is as hard to preserve the entente 
cordiale between hostile thoughts as between hostile bulldogs. 
We have no sooner patted the head of the courtly and affable 
Socrates given to us by Plato—the perfect scholar and sweet 
gentleman—than the vulgarian Socrates given to us by Aris- 
tophanes—the frowzy all-nighter, the notorious enemy to 
bathing—flies at the throat of Plato’s darling and leaves him 
rumpled. So far as manners and customs go, nothing can 
rival good comic description; it supersedes everything else. 
You can neither write nor preach it down, nor put it down by 
law. Hogarth has depicted the England of the early Georges 
in such a way as to convince us. No mortal vehicle of expres- 
sion can upset Hogarth. 

When we come to pictures of life which belong to a more 
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serious species—to poetry, to history, to religion—we find the 
same conflicts going on in our minds: one source criticises 
another. One belief eats up the next belief as the acid 
eats the plate. It is not merely the outside of Socrates that 
Aristophanes has demolished. He has a little damaged the 
philosophy of Socrates. He undermines Greek thought; he 
helps and urges us not to take it seriously. He thus becomes 
an ally of the whole world of later Christian thought. If I 
were to go to Athens to-morrow, the first man I would seek 
out would be Aristophanes. He is a modern; he is a man. 

We have been speaking of Greek thought and Greek life ; 
yet between that life and ourselves there have intervened 
some centuries of Christianity, including the Middle Ages, 
during which Jewish influence pervaded and absorbed other 
thought. The Hebrew ruled and subdued in philosophy, 
poetry, and religion. The Hebrew influence is the most 
powerful influence ever let loose upon the world. Every 
book written since this Hebrew domination is saturated with 
Hebrew. It has thus become impossible to see the Classics 
as they were. Between them and us is an atmosphere of 
mordant, powerful, Hebraic thought, which transmutes and 
fantastically recolours them. How the Classics would have 
laughed over our conception of them! Virgil was a witch 
during the Middle Ages, and now he is an acolyte, a person 
over whom the modern sentimental school maunders in tears. 
The Classics would feel towards our notions of them somewhat 
as a Parisian feels towards a French vaudeville after it has been 
prepared for the American stage. Christianity is to blame. 

I have perhaps spoken as if Christianity had blown over 
with the Middle Ages; but it has not. The Middle Ages 
have blown over; but Christianity seems, in some ways, 
never to have been understood before the nineteenth century. 
It is upon us, sevenfold strong. Its mysteries supersede the 
other mysteries ; its rod threatens to eat up the rods of the 
other magicians. These tigers of Christian criticism within 
us attack the Classics. The half-formed objections to Plato 
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which I have mentioned are seriously reinforced by the 
Hebrew dispensation, which somehow reduces the philosophic 
speculations of Greece to the status of favours at a cotillion. 
It is senseless to contrast Christ with Socrates; it is unfair 
and even absurd to review Greek life and thought by the 
light of Hebrew life and thought. But to do so is inevitable. 
We are three parts Hebrew in our nature, and we see the 
Mediterranean culture with Hebrew eyes. The attempts of 
such persons as Swinburne and Pater to writhe themselves 
free from the Hebrew domination always betray that profound 
seriousness which comes from the Jew. ‘These men make a 
break for freedom: they will be joyous, antique, and irre- 
sponsible. Alas! they are sadder than the Puritans and 
shallower than Columbine. 

It has become for ever and perpetually impossible for any 
one to treat Greek thought on a Greek basis: the basis is 
gone. As I wrote the words a page or two back about 
« Comedy having been placed by Plato in the heaven of man’s 
highest endeavour,” I thought to myself, “ Perhaps I ought to 
say highest artistic endeavour.” There was the Jew monitor 
which dogs our classical studies, sniffing at them and hinting 
that they are trivial. In the eye of that monitor there is no 
room for the comic in the whole universe; there is no such 
thing as the comic. The comic is something outside of the 
Jewish dispensation, a kind of irreducible unreason, a sceptical 
or satanic element. 

One would conclude from their records that the Jews were 
people who never laughed except ironically. To be sure, 
Michal laughed at David’s dancing, and Sara laughed at 
the idea of having a child, and various people in the New 
Testament laughed others “to scorn.” But nobody seems to 
have laughed heartily and innocently. One gets the impres- 
sion of a race devoid of humour. This is partly because it is 
not the province of religious writings to record humour ; but it 
is mainly because Jewish thought condemns humour. Wher- 
ever humour arises in a Christian civilisation—as in the popular 
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Gothic humour— it is a local race-element, an unsubdued bit of 
something foreign to Judah. Where the Bible triumphs utterly, 
as in Dante and Calvin, there is no humour. 

And yet the comic survives in us. It eludes the criticism 
of Christianity as the sunlight eludes the net. Yes, not only 
our own laughter survives, but the old classic comedy still seems 
comic—and more truly comic than the old lyric poetry seems 
poetic or the drama dramatic. Ancient poesy must always be 
humoured and nursed a little; but when the comic strikes home, 
it is our own comic, no allowances need be made for it. 

There is a kind of laughter that makes the whole universe 
throb. It has in it the immediate flash of the power of God. 
We can no more understand it than we can understand other 
religious truth. It reminds us that we are not wholly Jew. 
There is light in the world that does not come from Israel ; 
nevertheless, that this is a part of the same light that shines 
through Israel we surely know. 

I have not tried to analyse laughter ; but only to show the 
mystery that surrounds its origin. Now, a certain mystery 
surrounds all human expression. ‘The profoundest truths can 
only be expressed through the mystery of paradox—as philo- 
sophers, poets, prophets, and moralists have agreed since the 
dawn of time. This saying sounds hard; but its meaning is 
easy. The meaning is that Truth can never be exactly stated : 
every statement is a misfit. But Truth can be alluded to. <A 
paradox says frankly, “ What I say here is not a statement of 
the truth, but is a mere allusion to the truth.” The comic 
vehicle does the same. It pretends only to allude to the 
truth, and by this method makes a directer appeal to 
experience than any attempted statement of truth can make. 

There is, no doubt, some reason at the back of this strange 
fact, that our most expressive language is a mere series of hints 
and gestures-—that we can only hope, whether by word or chisel, 
to give, as it were, a side reference to truth. To fathom this 
reason would be to understand the nature of life and mind. 

I have often thought that the fact that life does not 
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originate in us but is a thing supplied to us from moment to 
moment—as the power of the electric current is supplied to the 
light—accounts for the paradoxical nature of our minds and 
souls. It is a commonplace that the poet is inspired—that 
Orpheus was carried away by the god. So also it is a common- 
place that the religious person is absorbed in the will of God ; 
as St Paul said, his own strength was due to his weakness. So 
also it is a commonplace of modern scientific psychology that 
unconsciousness accompanies high intellectual activity. Sir 
Isaac Newton solved his problems by the art he had of putting 
them off his mind—of committing them to the unconscious. 

All these are but different aspects of the same truth, and 
we must regard consciousness as resistance to the current of 
life. If this be true, it is clear that any wilful attempt to tell 
the truth must pro tanto defeat itself, for it is only by the sur- 
render of our will that truth becomes effective. This idea, being 
a universal idea, is illustrated by everything ; and the less you 
try to understand it, the more fully will you understand it. In 
fact, one great difficulty that a child or a man has in learning 
anything, comes from his trying too hard to understand. 

Once imagine that our understanding of a thing comes 
from our ceasing to prevent ourselves from understanding it, 
and we have the problem in its true form. Accept once for 
all that all Will is illusion and that the expressive power is 
something that acts most fully when least impeded by Will, 
and there remains no paradox anywhere. The things we 
called paradoxes become deductions. And as for our comic, of 
course—whatever laughter may be in itself—laughter will be 
most strongly evoked by anything that merely calls and vanishes. 
Such things are jokes, burlesques, humour. They state 
nothing ; they assume inaccuracy ; they cry aloud and vanish, 
leaving the hearer to become awakened to his own thoughts. 
They are mere stimuli—mere gesture and motion, and hence 
the very truest, very strongest form of human appeal. 


JOHN JAY CHAPMAN. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF HENRI BERGSON. 
H. WILDON CARR. 


THE influence of Bergson is a distinct feature of a new interest 
in philosophy of which there is abundant evidence in every 
country. ‘The enthusiasm he has gathered round him is due 
in the first place to the originality of his speculation, and in the 
second place, and in a much greater degree, to the promise it 
offers of raising philosophy to a position in regard to human 
life and knowledge which has never yet been accorded to it. 

L’ Evolution Créatrice, the work by which Bergson is best 
known, was published in 1908. In this book he has presented 
a theory of life and intellect with a charming simplicity of 
style and a wealth of illustration that make the reader forget 
he is studying abstruse metaphysical problems. Bergson’s 
previous works, Hssat sur les données immédiates de la con- 
science and Matiére et Mémoire, deal with specific philosophical 
problems and are consequently more technical. His philosophy 
is sometimes described as a new idealism, but in truth it is 
neither idealism nor realism in the commonly accepted meaning 
of these terms. Its account of ultimate reality as being of the 
nature of psychical life, and not of the nature of a material 
physical thing, gives to it no doubt an outward resemblance to 
idealistic theories ; but, on the other hand, its insistence on the 
immediacy of knowledge, on a direct vision or intuition of 
reality, and on the practical nature of the limitations that 
characterise the intellect, seem to relate it to theories of a 


realistic type. In fact, however, it puts us at a point of view 
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at which both idealism and realism lose their significance, or 
become partial aspects of a greater truth. 

To bring out in adequate manner the effect which Bergson’s 
philosophy has on those who are attracted by it, let us try 
to imagine what it would have been like to have lived in the 
philosophical environment of the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, when Kant produced his Critique of Pure Reason. 
Such a comparison may sound extravagant, but there is, I 
think, a striking analogy between that period and the present. 
The period in which Kant lived was one in which a brilliant 
philosophical movement had ended in absolute scepticism on 
the one hand and simple dogmatism on the other. Kant has 
told us how the reading of Hume’s Inquiry concerning the 
Human Understanding roused him from his dogmatic slumber, 
the result of which was the famous theory of knowledge that 
he himself compared to the Copernican revolution in astron- 
omy. He discovered that there was another alternative to 
the epistemological theories which had issued in scepticism— 
the theory, namely, that it is the understanding itself which, 
in giving form to knowledge, constitutes nature. In our day, 
however, Kant’s theory itself and the long development that 
has followed from it are falling a prey to criticism. The 
present age is marked by a revolt against what is called 
intellectualism, under which are included all philosophical 
theories which rest upon the absolute character of the intellect, 
which make their final appeal to a criterion of intellectual or 
logical consistency. The main objection raised to “intel- 
lectualism ” is that its inevitable final outcome is scepticism. 
To avoid such scepticism the theory of pragmatism has been 
proposed. According to pragmatism the criterion of truth 
is a practical one. In fact, we make truth in the very process 
of verifying the possibilities of our activity, in the pursuit of 
the practical needs of our existence. As against this view, it 
must be said that, whether or not it avoids scepticism, it 
fails utterly to give intellectual satisfaction. Now, Bergson’s 
philosophy offers to us a completely new alternative. 1 will 
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try and state it in a few words. The problem of knowledge 
is the problem as to the nature of the relation that subsists 
between minds and things. If we regard the intellect as 
absolute, it must follow that knowledge is relative. Whatever 
the function of the intellect is conceived or imagined to be, 
knowledge is relative to it, and we shall seek in vain for any 
reason why knowledge should take the particular form it does 
rather than another. There are then three alternative solutions, 
and three only, of the problem as to the nature of the relation 
between the mind and the things it knows, and all theories 
of knowledge hitherto advanced fall under one or the other 
of them. Either things affect the mind, as in the view of 
mind as a tabula rasa; or the mind gives its constitution to 
things ; or between minds and things there exists a mysterious 
relation such as a pre-established harmony. Bergson, in 
contending that the intellect is not absolute, that it is not 
the only means of knowledge, that reality overflows it, and 
that there is a knowledge that supersedes the categories by 
which it works, has opened to us a fourth alternative. His 
alternative is that a creative movement, the evolution of life, 
has produced the intellect which gives its form to knowledge, 
and that the very same movement has produced the materiality 
which gives to things their unlimited power of being known. 
The correspondence between minds and things is thus seen 
to be a natural one, for it is one and the same movement 
which has given rise to the intellect which knows and to the 
things which are known. 

If this theory of knowledge be accepted, an important 
consequence follows in regard to the relation between phil- 
osophy and physical science. Philosophy acquires an in- 
dependent position with a sphere peculiarly its own. It no 
longer stands outside the sciences, classifying them, criticising 
their concepts, and showing their limitations; it reveals a 
reality beyond their range, and, from the standpoint of that 
reality, it traces the genesis of the intellectual view of the 
universe of which physical science is the perfect expression. 
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This reality, the absolute, is not something far off and 
unapproachable, but, on the contrary, is very near to, and indeed 
within us ; for it is the principle of life itself. 

It is not difficult to understand the enthusiasm with which 
this interpretation of reality has been received. We live in an 
age which has witnessed the triumphant progress of physical 
science. ‘The scientific conception of the universe has entirely 
displaced the more or less religious conception which formed 
the intellectual environment of the past. Philosophy has 
generally been either in conflict with, or has given its support 
to, the religious conceptions that have seemed to furnish an 
explanation of human life and duty. To-day the main interest 
of philosophy has passed away from moral and religious con- 
siderations, and centres round the problems which the great 
progress of physical science has forced to the front. It is 
difficult sometimes to realise the completeness of the change 
the intellectual background has thus undergone. How 
altogether different was the world picture which formed the 
starting-point of even such modern writers as Leibniz, 
Spinoza, and Hume from that which we possess to-day! Sir 
Isaac Newton devoted an immense amount of labour to a 
forecast of future history based on the book of Daniel and the 
Apocalypse. ‘The problems have not altered, the value of the 
philosophical work of these writers is as great to-day as it was 
for the generation in which they lived ; but the intellectual 
background of their thought has for us entirely disappeared. 
It is no longer the relation of man to his Creator which troubles 
and weighs upon the human conscience; it is the sense of the 
insignificance of man, of the negligible part which he plays in 
the vast and limitless activities that make up the universe, the 
rigid necessity characterising the interdependence of its parts. 
There seems to be no freedom, no real creation, possible in 
the universe as science represents it; everything seems to be 
mutually fixed and determined. It is true that science cannot 
solve the problem of the prime mover, nor of the limits of 
space, nor of the beginning of time ; but, so far as thought can 
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go, everything seems conditioned. Real origination, real 
creation, is for science inconceivable. It is then with this 
problem raised by the scientific conception of the universe, 
with the relation of philosophy to science, that Bergson deals. 
Philosophy shows us the meaning and the genesis of the 
scientific representation and the nature of its necessity, and 
reveals to us the character of the reality that finds its 
expression therein. 

The starting-point of Bergson’s argument is the fact that 
the reality best and most intimately known to us is a reality 
which physical science can neither explain nor comprehend. 
That reality is life. Philosophy alone can determine the true 
nature of that reality, and show why and wherein physical 
science fails to do so. Physical science is the systematisation 
of our knowledge of the material world. Such systematisation 
is the work of our intellectual faculty which brings under its 
categories the variety of our experience. Science consists in 
the classification of the phenomena of which we are, or can 
become, aware. The ideal of science is to represent the 
universe as a complete and perfect mechanism, each state of 
which explains every other state. By science is presented a 
conception of a world in which action and interaction are 
completely balanced, in which no new fact, no real creation, 
no actual freedom is possible. To physical science movement, 
change, and becoming are apparent, not real. Movement is 
the alteration of position in a space which is motionless, change 
is the rearrangement of a substance which itself does not 
change, and becoming is the fixed relation between an effect 
and its antecedent conditions. A material thing, as physical 
science conceives it, is unaffected by time. It may be decom- 
posed and recomposed ad infinitum, but under all changes of 
outward form it remains fundamentally one and the same. 
All reality is mathematically measurable, the future is com- 
pletely determined by the present state of the universe, and 
the present is conditioned by the past. A material thing for 
physical science is, again, essentially discontinuous ; it has its 
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definite position in space, and is impenetrable. Now, a living 
thing is the direct contrary of all this. ‘Time is of its very 
essence. It is continually and continuously changing, not 
merely in outward appearance, but fundamentally. Life is 
an activity, but it is not like the activities with which physical 
science deals. There is no standard by which it can be 
measured ; it obeys no law of conservation or of dissipation 
of energy. . It is continual creation, continual becoming. The 
understanding can represent the succession of living states, 
but not the life itself which runs through them. _Is this life, 
then, unknown to us? It would, Bergson contends, be both 
unknown and unknowable were we confined to the intellectual 
faculty. But we are not so confined. We can have a direct 
vision by a faculty of intuition which seems to form part of 
the very process of life itself. At rare moments, and by an 
effort of great concentration, we are able to turn away from 
the understanding and its categories, and, as it were, to instal 
ourselves in the life movement itself. In so doing we know 
life—not as it appears to the understanding looking backwards 
on it, reflecting on its past, but as the forward movement, the 
impetus, the pressing into the future, which it is. The method 
of intuition is this forward looking as distinguished from reflec- 
tion, which is the method of the intellect. 

There is nothing mystical in this claim to a knowledge that 
transcends the intellect. It is based on simple description of 
fact and philosophical analysis of knowledge. It appeals to 
ordinary experience, and is an interpretation of ordinary 
experience. Undoubtedly, however, the existence and nature 
of such a faculty of intuition is the most disputed part of the 
theory and the most difficult to defend. In Bergson’s view 
the intellect is a nucleus formed by a contraction or narrowing 
of the power of consciousness, and around it is a fringe of a 
more comprehensive consciousness. It is in the possession of 
this fringe that our power of intuition lies. The intellect has 
been constructed by the life movement to serve the practical 
purpose of directing the activities of the living beings possessed 
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of it. Its practical usefulness is due to its limitations. In 
like manner, the eye, to use one of Bergson’s illustrations, is 
so constructed as to make vision practically useful by limiting 
the amount and the form of the reality that it reveals. Were 
the eye to take in the whole of visible reality it would be 
useless as an instrument of knowledge. It is because the eye 
limits our vision to just such quantity and form of reality as 
is serviceable to the organism that it is of value to the organism. 
In like manner the intellect, by limiting knowledge in amount 
and in form to the narrow categories which serve the practical 
purposes of life, is serviceable to the living beings that possess it. 

I turn now to a brief statement of what seem to me to be 
the main positive conclusions of Bergson’s philosophy. 

Reality is a flux. When we turn our attention to that 
which we know most surely and intimately, namely, our own 
existence, we find unceasing change to be its characteristic. 
At first we are inclined to view this change as merely a passing 
from one state to another state; each state appears to endure 
for a time and then to pass away. Reflection, however, soon 
convinces us that this is not so—that in truth our whole 
existence, together with every state of that existence, is con-— 
tinuously, unceasingly, changing. ‘Time is, in fact, the very 
stuff of life. Reality, in the ultimate and most profound 
meaning that we can give to it, zs flux. Time, change, and 
becoming are not its appearances, nor are they merely ex- 
ternally related to it; they ave the nature of reality itself. 

Life is creative evolution. Evolution, as we study it in 
the records of the history that it has left and in the variety of 
the modes in which it is manifested, appears as a succession of 
forms. ‘Types and species seem to endure for a time and then 
to give place to other types and species. But there is no real 
halting ; evolution is a continuous change. Life is not static 
—something now that once was something different—a past 
left behind and a future spread out in front; it is a single 
continuous movement, carrying all its past with it and pressing 
forward into a future which it is for ever creating. 
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Evolution is the original impetus of life—the living act 
in progress. It manifests itself in ever-varying adaptations 
to ever-varying circumstances. The various powers of living 
beings are the means by which the life activity advances. 
Of these powers two are especially notable—instinct and 
intelligence. The former has reached its highest perfection 
along the line of the invertebrata, especially in ants and bees, 
and the latter has reached its highest perfection in man. A 
comparison of instinct and intelligence reveals a fundamental 
difference in the knowledge which each furnishes. Instinct 
seems to give a direct knowledge of an object without any 
intermediating representation, using the term in its widest 
possible meaning to include every kind of mental mediation. 
At the same time, such knowledge is knowledge narrowed in 
its range to the particular object or part of an object to which 
the activity is directed. Intelligence, on the other hand, gives 
a knowledge of the relation of things. It affords no direct 
intuition, but employs categories, and it enables the creatures 
possessing it to exercise deliberation and choice. 

Regarding the intellect from this point of view—that is to 
say, as the endowment of a living creature, the purpose of 
which is to advance and direct a living creature’s activity—-we 
can deduce from its function the form which it gives to reality, 
and discern also the genesis of the matter which receives from 
it the form. The intellect is so constructed as to apprehend 
reality in a static fashion, because it is only in thus apprehend- 
ing that it can obtain for its possessor the power of directing 
its activity. Consider an ordinary and simple action, such as 
that of raising the arm. ‘That action, as an act in progress, 
is infinitely complex, but the understanding apprehends it as 
one single action. Suppose, now, that before the action could 
be carried out, it was necessary for the understanding to 
represent it in all its infinite complexity as an act in progress 
and not as a completely accomplished action. Such know- 
ledge would not only be useless but would hinder action, 
because the end or direction of the action would be concealed 
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from it. By limiting its view to the whole action regarded 
as one and indivisible, the intellect obtains a directing power. 
The discontinuity which appears to us to characterise the 
external world, is the form that the understanding gives to 
the external world as a necessity of its function. The living 
world takes the form of separate actions; the inert world, the 
form of solid objects excluding one another in space and 
indifferent to time. The continuity which is the essence of 
life and reality can only enter the categories of the under- 
standing as a discontinuity, and the form which this discon- 
tinuity assumes is necessitated by the practical needs of the 
living activity that it serves. It is not probable that the 
same form of discontinuity exists for the insects or for any 
creatures not possessed of our faculty of intellect. For us, 
the understanding is only, so to speak, thoroughly at home 
in the presence of solid matter, and the ideal of science becomes 
in consequence a complete mechanism or block universe in 
which time plays the part of independent variable. 

Time is, in truth, more fundamental than space. Space is 
part of the intellectual view of things, but time is the very 
substance of reality. Time, however, as physical science ap- 
prehends it, is not true duration. True duration is continuous, . 
it is unmeasurable, it is a living impetus. We are obliged to 
think it under the discontinuous form of movements that are 
mathematically measurable and that do not endure. The 
ancient paradoxes of Zeno and the modern antinomies of Kant 
arise out of this natural inability of the understanding to think 
the true duration, and their solution lies in recognition of 
the fact that movement, change, and becoming are in their 
real nature continuous and indivisible. The flying arrow, 
said Zeno, does not move, because at every moment it is at 
rest. Achilles cannot overtake the tortoise, for, while he is 
reaching the place where the tortoise is, the tortoise has moved 
forward, and Achilles has still a step to take. There must 
have been a beginning in time, said Kant, otherwise there 


could be no present moment; but a beginning in time is 
Vou. VIIL—No. 4. 57 
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impossible, because a first moment cannot be thought of. 
These paradoxes lie in the nature and limitations of the 
intellect, which can only represent change and movement 
statically—that is, as states which themselves do not change 
or move. The track of the movement, the partial states of 
the object that has changed, are the only reality that the intel- 
lect can represent; movement and change as themselves the 
realities are not representable. The intellect is like a cine- 
matograph. The cinematograph represents a moving object or 
a changing scene by taking snapshots of it in rapid succession. 
These snapshots are placed side by side on the band, which is 
then passed before the lens, and the succession of the pictures 
on the screen reproduces the movement. So to the intellect, 
making cuts across the flowing reality, movement, change, and 
becoming seem to consist of a succession of unchanging states. 
These fixed states are then thought to be the reality and are 
imagined to exist all at once and side by side, like the separate 
pictures on the band of the cinematograph. 

Reality, however, is not a chaos or disorder on which the 
intellect imposes order. Physical science is not merely 
relatively true. ‘The order which we find in nature is the 
order that our activity requires. ‘The intellect is constructed 
to receive the revelation of reality in that form. But, on the 
other hand, reality 2s revealed in the form of discontinuous 
solid matter, and physical science is the systematisation of 
that revelation. 

The idea of disorder or chaos as an alternative to order, 
and the idea of pure nothing as an alternative to being, are 
pseudo-ideas, and the problems they give rise to are pseudo- 
problems. When we reflect on the nature of ultimate reality 
the question seems to arise naturally—why is there any reality 
at all? And it seems to us as though being were spread out 
on a substratum of nothing, and that if there were no being 
there would be simply nought. And we seem to be able to 
think of this nought as a real possibility. In the same way 
we think of the order of the universe as something imposed 
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upon a real disorder. Yet these ideas of pure nothing and of 
disorder are really quite unthinkable. In Moliére’s Bourgeois 
gentilhomme, M. Jourdain discovers that he has been speaking 
prose all his life without knowing it. He has made the 
discovery that the negation of one form of language is the 
assertion of another, that there is no substratum of purely 
formless language on which form is imposed. So, too, here. 
There is no substratum of pure disorder, and no substratum of 
pure nought. We may annihilate in thought any portion of 
real existence or any one mode of order, but invariably we 
discover that we have substituted some other reality, some 
other order, for that which we have displaced. 

On two fundamental points, then, the philosophy of 
Bergson is characteristically distinguished from more familiar 
systems of metaphysics. First, so far as reality is concerned, 
there is insistence on the fundamental character of time. 
Time is not a merely formal, quantitative, and external rela- 
tion of a reality that is essentially timeless. It is a quality of 
reality in the profoundest sense of that term. And, secondly, 
so far as knowledge is concerned, there is insistence that the 
intellect is neither supreme, nor absolute, nor the only form 
of knowledge. Intuition is not comparable with the intellect 
as regards the nature and extent of the knowledge that it puts 
at our command. Our practical knowledge is entirely in- 
tellectual. But, nevertheless, intuition is a fact, and we have 
positive evidence of it in ourselves. And a study of other 
modes of animal existence seems to show that it exists as the 
normal faculty of knowledge in instinct. Unfortunately from 
the point of view of pure theory, it is a kind of knowing that, 
however perfect in its exercise, is apparently limited in its 
scope. ‘'I'here are things that intelligence alone is able to 
seek but that by itself it will never find. Those things, in- 
stinct alone could find ; but it will never seek them.” 


H. WILDON CARR. 


Paris. 











GAINS FOR RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN 
THE LAST GENERATION. 


THE LATE Proressorn BORDEN P. BOWNE, 
Boston, U.S.A.} 


THERE is matter for congratulation to every thoughtful man 
when the spiritual ideas which underlie life and society become 
more fully illuminated, or recover from some temporary eclipse. 
The present is such a time. Religion has a far better rational 
standing to-day than it had a generation ago. We were then 
in a state of intellectual uneasiness, and there was a general 
suspicion that the foundations of religion had been under- 
mined, if not destroyed. The new wine of science and evolu- 
tion had gone to the head, and produced both woes and 
babblings. New facts also crowded upon us daily, and new 
interpretations were demanded. Great scientific generalisa- 
tions, such as the conservation of energy and the correlation 
of the physical forces, and the doctrines of evolution also, both 
biological and cosmical, demanded great changes in our ways 
of thinking. Mental chaos resulted, and everything seemed 
to be uncertain. 

It was inevitable that at such a time religion should 
seem to be imperilled. ‘To the unreflective mind, every truth 
seems dangerous until it becomes familiar. A new idea 
often demands changes in both thought and action. It may 
therefore be a source of confusion, and of dislike as well. 
The millennium could not be suddenly brought in without 


1 Professor Bowne died in April last.—Epiror. 
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arousing great hostility from the multitudinous vested interests 
that would be endangered thereby ; and multitudes would find 
their occupation gone. So if the final truth were suddenly 
presented to us, it would meet with antagonism from the 
mind that is opposed to the pain of a new thought, and also 
from the vested mental interests that dread new departures. 

The great source of the disturbance of that time, apart 
from the horror of change natural to some minds, was the 
lack of adequate philosophic equipment. The new facts 
were interpreted on the basis of a crude sense realism, and 
this view has always had in it a strong tendency toward 
materialism and atheism; but, now that we have a better 
philosophy, we have come to live in peace with the facts once 
thought destructive, and even to welcome them as valuable 
additions to knowledge. As a result of this clearer thinking, 
we seldom hear of conflicts between science and religion, and 
evolution is ceasing to be the solvent of all mysteries and the 
source of all knowledge. 

Hence religion itself is now cordially admitted as a great 
huinan fact, and not an adventitious outcome of animal needs 
changed by association. This latter view was long maintained 
by the empirical philosophers, but it has finally passed away. 
It was formerly held by the empirical school that if we would 
understand what a thing is, we must see what it has come from, 
and we must trace its earliest beginnings to get its essential 
nature and meaning. When this was applied to the higher 
moral and spiritual conceptions of man, it led to the claim that 
animal sensations, as being the earliest temporal manifestation 
in human life, are the raw material out of which all else is 
built. And then the conclusion was drawn that religion is 
essentially sublimated animalism, and has no occasion to be 
proud of itself, and would not be proud if it understood its 
lowly origin. But these good people were the victims of 
picture-thinking and mistaken physical analogies. In the 
case of any growing thing, where there is a real evolution, 
the true nature is never to be sought at the beginning, but 
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at the end. Its latest phases and products are the truest 
revelation of its nature. Not in the seed but in the full- 
grown tree does the nature of the tree find adequate expres- 
sion. This consideration definitely sets aside all of those 
supposed deductions of the religious nature from animal 
selfishness. Such deductions, when criticism is awake, are 
merely descriptions of the temporal order of the unfolding 
of human nature. This unfolding cannot be understood 
through the earliest manifestations, but only in the highest 
results to which developing humanity has grown. Not the 
roots, but the fruits, it is said, tell what the thing is. And 
the roots which are to produce these fruits must be roots 
which are already under the law of the fruits. We may then 
accept with entire composure anything which is historically 
established respecting the earliest phases of the religious life, 
or of any of the sciences; but in all of these cases we 
regard the latest outcome as the most characteristic product 
of the human nature which is in process. If, then, we would 
know what mind is, we need not, as Mr Mill advises us, 
“look into the mind of the infant as it lies in the nurse’s 
arms,” but into literature and science and civilisation. Equally, 
if we would know what the religious nature is, we need not 
grope, except as a matter of curiosity, among the dreams and 
superstitions of the earliest men, but should rather look into 
the great systems which religion has developed. On these 
accounts we no longer look upon religion as an adventitious 
annex to human life, but rather as its summit and crown, as 
that for and toward which humanity moves, and in which it 
finds its highest development and glory. 

Religion, then, is one of the great human manifestations or 
products of the cosmic movement. It is to be studied, there- 
fore, without prejudice, and with an open and sympathetic 
mind. In bringing about the better understanding of this 
matter, one helpful thing has been the partition of territory 
between science and philosophy. There are two distinct fields 
of inquiry respecting the facts of experience. Science dis- 
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covers, describes, and registers the facts, with their spatial 
and temporal laws; philosophy studies their causality and 
significance. There are certain uniformities in experience, and 
these can be discovered only by observation and experiment. 
If we would know the physical and chemical laws, we must 
experiment. If we would know the arrangement of the 
geological strata, we must look and see. Whether we like 
such facts or not, and whether we can make anything out 
of them or not, there they are, and there they will remain, 
no matter what bends or breaks. These facts are not matters 
of authority, or of like and dislike, but of observation and 
experiment and evidence. Such facts are indeed stubborn 
things, and no gates of ecclesiastical councils or general 
assemblies can prevail against them. If authority denounces 
such facts, sooner or later authority has to surrender, with 
dishonour. Moreover, in this work of studying the experienced 
order, science does invaluable service, for it is just this know- 
ledge of the way things hang together that gives our control 
of nature and makes civilisation possible. We cannot, then, 
overestimate the importance of science in its own field. But 
in all this, science is only descriptive, not truly explanatory. 
For final insight and explanation we must pass into the 
philosophical field of causality and meaning. Both questions 
must be asked and answered for the full satisfaction of the 
reason. Neither question has yet been answered fully, but 
by keeping them distinct, and seeing the equal legitimacy of 
both, science and philosophy may dwell together in peace. 

But it may occur to us that this question of causality is 
very simple. We see objects about us in space, and they 
seem the only causes of change. But both scientific and 
philosophic thought has long since found it impossible to 
rest in the visible and tangible bodies of experience. Of 
course we can handle and measure and otherwise deal with 
these bodies, but their essential nature remains obscure. 
A material thing is easily described in terms of sensible 
experience, and in such terms there is no mystery about it ; 
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but when we ask what matter itself is, we soon find ourselves 
groping. According to the physicists and chemists, matter is 
composed of molecules, which in turn are built of atoms, and 
nowadays these atoms themselves seem to be particles of 
something still more minute. And when inquiry is continued, 
we are told of still deeper mysteries, such as vortex rings 
in an ether; and hence we conclude that the things about us 
are not proper substances, but rather processes of an energy 
beyond them ; and at last we are led, in the words of Spencer, 
to recognise the “one absolute certainty that he [man] is 
ever in the presence of an infinite and eternal energy from 
which all things proceed.” However just this conclusion may 
be, these facts serve to show that the problem of causation 
has deeper mysteries in it than we at first suspect. We are 
still sure that causation is in play as the ground of physical 
changes, but we seem compelled to locate it, not in the 
apparent things, but in some basal energy beyond them, on 
which they depend, and by which they are co-ordinated. 
We need only to reflect upon the facts of wireless telegraphy 
to see that there is a great realm of invisible energy all about 
us, and to get some hint of how it is that both science 
and philosophy have come to regard the facts of the visible 
world as phenomenal of an invisible power behind them; so 
that visible things are no longer hard and fast existences, 
but rather functions of an invisible energy. 

In this view, which is fast becoming universal among 
thinkers, the physical and mechanical causes of crude naturalism 
disappear altogether, and in their place we have one supreme 
and all-embracing causality, of which the physical order is but 
the continuous manifestation. The latter has no ground of 
existence in itself, but ever depends on the power beyond it ; 
and philosophy has come to see that this power must be 
theistically interpreted if we would save both science and 
reason from collapse. 

Here we have a result of very great value to religion. 
Atheism and materialism of the traditional types are definitely 
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and ‘finally set aside as marks of a belated intelligence. In 
naturalistic thought, nature is the rival of God. Nature does 
a great many things and God does the rest, if there be any 
rest. Traditional religious thought has shared the same view, 
and thus nature was continually threatening to displace God. 
God was not to be appealed to until nature has been shown 
to be inadequate. Hence the dismay in popular religious 
thought at each new extension of the realm of law, every 
such extension being regarded as subtracted from the control 
of God. But this dismay vanishes entirely when it is seen 
that God is the “ Infinite and Eternal Energy from which all 
things proceed,” or that, in Pauline phrase, “in Him we live, 
and move, and have our being.” Now nature is no rival of 
God, but the form of His manifestation. The laws of nature 
are His modes of working. The facts of nature are the 
incarnation of His thought. 

And this is all that religion has ever really cared to 
maintain. It insists upon Divine causality in the world, but 
it is not concerned to affirm any special! method. Let the 
method be what it may, so long as God is at work. If 
God creates light by His fiat, it is well and worthy. If He 
distributes His causality through the ages, it is also well and 
worthy, and perhaps better and worthier. Religion can adjust 
itself to either method so long as God is the agent in both. 

The form and method of cosmic causality are matters of 
science. The nature and purpose of causality belongs to 
philosophy and religion. The religious value of this distinc- 
tion is seen in the complete disappearance of the alarm long 
felt over the doctrine of evolution. It was for a time fancied 
that evolution had shown that something that was not much 
of anything could produce everything if it had plenty of time. 
But if evolution is anything, it is merely a method of a 
causality. Things were not made all at once, or perfect from 
the start. The only question of religious interest here is, 
What is the power that is at work, and does the work show a 
progressive tendency? If the answer be in the affirmative, 
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religion is satisfied. The fancy that biological evolution 
identifies the higher and lower orders is illusory: it only 
means that individuals distant from one another in a line of 
descent would be so unlike that we should not think of 
classing them together. But this in no way identifies in- 
dividuals, or tells us what the power or purpose may be that 
determines the appearance of individuals in this graded scale 
of being. As already said, religion is interested only in the 
doctrine of causality ; and if a Divine causality be maintained, 
it is content to accept any method which the facts may 
suggest. Many religious teachers indeed have come to view 
evolution as a valuable aid to faith. The disturbance over this 
doctrine, which for a time was great, was entirely due to con- 
fusing the question of causality with the question of method. 
Evolution was looked upon as a demonstration of atheism. 
And the principle of the survival of the fittest was used to 
justify all manner of animalism and inhumanity in individual 
and social life. It was not surprising, then, that there should 
have been alarm over the doctrine. But as soon as the 
question of method was distinguished from the question of 
causality, it was seen that the atheistic and materialistic inter- 
pretations of the doctrine were baseless, and evolution is now 
fast taking its place as one of the great evidences of intelli- 
gence in the universe. Any evolution that is anything more 
than mere kaleidoscopic change is movement toward a goal, 
and hence teleological. The essential thing in the inductive 
argument for intelligence consists in this fact, this forward 
look, observed in cosmic processes. The forward look is the 
specific and essential mark of intellectual causality, which is 
distinguished thereby from all mechanical causality. The latter 
is simply a resultant of past conditions, and is not movement 
toward an end, while the former looks to things to come. 
When, then, the whole universe is comprised in a movement 
toward a goal, the argument for intelligence is vastly more 
impressive than the argument from the minor contrivances of 
Paley. 
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And the same is true in the religious life itself. Here, too, 
the idea of a fixed order of law which we are to study and 
obey is working a reform. Religion also has become more 
wholesome. And we are no longer content to find God only 
in signs and wonders, but also in the world that He has 
made in life and history, in reason and science. We find 
Him everywhere and in all things, but working everywhere 
according to dependable law. There has been a kind of fancy 
even in Christian thought that God is to be found in the inner 
life, pre-eminently in the anarchic and anomalous, instead of 
in the orderly movements of reason and conscience and the 
moral will. But with this insight into spiritual law the matter 
is changed. In the inner life as well as in the outer world we 
avail ourselves of the order of law, and the various means of 
influence which that order reveals. We no longer view a 
thing as un-Divine because it is natural, but rather seek through 
the natural to reach and realise the Divine. ‘This conception, 
which is comparatively new, will be of vast significance for 
religious education and religious living, and for the upbuilding 
of the Kingdom of God on earth. The universality of law 
and its subordination to purpose are to be the keynote of the 
religious life hereafter. Or we might say that the recognition 
of the law of cause and effect in religion is to be the keynote. 
And this great result we owe to scientific study ; and when we 
combine this with the immanence of God, we have no longer 
law as a banisher but as a revealer of God, while we take in 
strict literalness St Paul’s words, “in Him we live, and move, 
and have our being.” 

Another factor of religious gain, and one scarcely less 
important, is a better philosophy of religious belief. This we 
now consider. 

It is a traditional superstition that nothing is to be 
believed which is not either self-evident or technically 
demonstrated. This rests on the further assumption that 
belief is, or always should be, a product of formal logical pro- 
cesses of the syllogistic type. With this conception it is easy 
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to throw doubt upon anything we dislike, for no matter of fact 
admits of technical proof. This is the position of a logic- 
chopping rationalism. It will not allow interest or sentiment 
to have any voice in determining belief, but only reasoned 
proof. It says of our higher religious conceptions that they 
may be pretty or pleasing, but are not proved. Now, in our 
time, the revolt against this has been definite and final. The 
view has not been unknown in philosophic circles since Kant 
set forth the primacy of the practical reason, but it has been 
more extensively and emphatically taught in recent years. It 
is now seen that life and action are deeper than logical pro- 
cesses, that immediate premises are behind all inferences, 
that thought cannot begin until life furnishes the data, and 
that there is nothing deeper in cognition or life than the 
fundamental needs, interests, and instincts of the mind. If 
these fail us, there is nothing left. 

This is the doctrine of pragmatism, which needs, indeed, 
some guarding lest it deny intellect its full rights, but never- 
theless it expresses an important truth. Belief has a vital 
and practical root rather than a logical and speculative one. 
Interest is the driving force and guide of intellect. All our 
thinking rests on a teleological foundation. It springs essenti- 
ally from the need of self-realisation and self-preservation, and 
not from any compulsion of objective facts. Our beliefs are 
growths rather than deductions. They are lines of least 
resistance along which thought moves. They are often simply 
the vital instincts of the soul thrown into propositional form. 
They are the principles by which men live, and without which 
they cannot live their best life. And the proof of such beliefs 
rests entirely on the energy of the life they express, and on 
their power to further that life in practice. They meet our 
mental needs and they work well in life. This is the prag- 
matic test of truth, and for concrete truth there is no deeper 
or surer test than this. Indeed every theory of knowledge 
implicitly assumes this test. If we are theists, we can hardly 
believe that the truth will work mischief. If we are evolu- 
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tionists and believers in natural selection, we must equally 
believe that these evolved beliefs are the best adjusted to 
reality, as being the outcome of that evolving and selecting 
process whose function it is to eliminate the false and preserve 
the true. 

This result also has great religious value. It changes the 
venue in the ease of religious belief from the court of logic 
and speculation to the court of life, action, and history. We 
now see that we have to trust our nature or instincts in order 
to move at all. If we distrust our cognitive instincts, science 
and intellect perish. If we distrust our moral and spiritual 
instincts, morals and religion perish. And they have the right 
of way until they are discredited. The only way of reaching 
living conviction in any concrete case is to throw ourselves 
upon our instincts and work them out in life, and let the 
resulting life and harmony be their own justification. 

Thus the old rationalising is finally discredited, and religion 
has a free field for manifesting itself in life and action. The 
argument is no longer syllogistic, but biologic and pragmatic. 
What is the soul made for as it reveals itself in its history ? 
What does its highest life demand as the centuries of 
experience show? The decisive evidences of religion are 
to be sought along this line. Philosophy has done important 
negative work in clearing the field of a swarm of crude 
dogmatisms that hinder faith, but we ourselves must do the 
positive work of incarnating religious faith in the appropriate 
life. This is now the great need, and for this work the field 
was never clearer than it is to-day. Technically, of course, 
our faith does not admit of demonstration; neither does any 
other faith or unfaith. But it does admit of being lived; 
and when it is lived, our souls see that it is good, and we 
are satisfied that it is Divine. 

BORDEN P. BOWNE. 
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DISCUSSIONS 


N.B.—The contributions under this heading refer to matters previously 
treated in the “Hibbert Journal.” Reviews of books are not open 
to discussion. Criticism of any article will, as a rule, be limited to a 
single issue of the Journal, The discussion ends with a reply from 
the original writer.—Ed. 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE SOCIALIST STATE. 
(Hibbert Journal, April 1910, p. 562.) 


A. 


Miss Scupper’s article is marked by a fine spiritual enthusiasm which is 
seldom found in the Socialism of ordinary experience. But it might be 
more convincing than it is if it were less enthusiastic and less visionary. 

The article assumes that Socialism is the best expression of the ethical 
aspect of Christianity. Why should it not be a valid expression of its 
doctrinal aspect as well? And the argument accordingly goes on to 
suggest, by the instances of the doctrines of the Trinity, the Incarnation, 
and the Atonement, that there is no incompatibility between practical 
Socialism and doctrinal Christianity. 

As Miss Scudder herself does not fail to observe, the ideas which under- 
lie the doctrines specified are by no means peculiar to Christianity. They 
existed in the religious consciousness long before Christianity was founded. 
It is possible that they may survive after Christianity has passed away. 
What és peculiar to Christianity is the final and absolute relation which it 
posits between those ideas and the person of Jesus Christ. If the Socialist 
State should ever arrive, it will be found, no doubt, in union with a corre- 
spondingly Socialist religion; and it may at once be conceded to Miss 
Scudder that in that Socialist religion the ideas which underlie the 
doctrines of the Trinity, the Atonement, and the Incarnation will in some 
relation or another be found. But unless they are found in some necessary 
and inseparable relation with the person of Jesus Christ, that religion will 
certainly not be Christianity. Is it possible that they should be found in 
this relation ? 

The question, like so many others, is complicated by the ambiguity 
which exists as to the meaning and relation of the names Jesus and Christ. 


For myself, I find little in either name which can be wrested into conformity 
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with the tenets of Socialism. It is not unnatural, however, that such 
Socialists as find themselves unable to quit, or even to criticise, a religion 
which is in their blood, should expect to find, and profess to find, something 
to correspond to their aspirations, in One who was tenderly sympathetic 
with the poor, and whom they figure to themselves as Himself a typical 
poor man. They make their appeal to Jesus, the carpenter of Nazareth. 
But this appeal is ill informed. For one thing, the class prejudice which 
animates it is mistaken, Jesus was a patrician rather than a plebeian. 
And the truth is that, far from being a Socialist, He was an individualist 
whose mission it was to carry the principle of individualism further than 
it had ever been carried before. He was certainly an altruist. He was 
and is identified with that charity which Socialists quite logically curse 
and reject. ‘To Socialism He can never be a hero, much less a God. Once 
the Socialist State is established His name will be banned. 

In the early legislation of Israel there had been certain elements not 
uncongenial to Socialism. By the time of Jesus these elements, with one 
great exception, had disappeared from a life as thoroughly individualised 
as our own, and against its individualism He did not protest. The excep- 
tion was that which in Israel took the place of our modern doctrine of 
salvation. The Covenant-promise, the destiny and privilege of the nation, 
the salvation promised to Abraham and his seed for ever, expounded and 
modified by prophetic and apocalyptic writers, had resisted, as it still 
resists, the encroachments of individualism. The benefits of the Covenant, 
pledged to the nation as a whole, constituted an heritage in which every 
child of Israel without distinction of any kind was equally interested. It 
was the capital asset of Israel, and it was thoroughly socialised. Like the 
institutions of Socialism, it was based—within the nation—on the brother- 
hood of man. The rights it implied were birthrights. By the blood 
which flowed in his veins every Israelite was entitled to share with every 
other the privilege and destiny of his race. 

Now it was the very mission of Jesus to reform this great socialistic 
conception by introducing into it distinctions based on the principles of 
individualism. Of course, He had been anticipated by the prophets, 
notably by John the Baptist, with his stern denunciation : “Think not to 
say within yourselves, We have Abraham to our father ” (Matt. iii. 9). It 
was, one may judge, rather a later study of Jesus which attributed to Him 
a saying which struck at the very basis of the socialistic conception : ‘‘ That 
which is born of the flesh is flesh; that which is born of the Spirit is 
spirit ” (John iii. 6). But the general drift of His teaching cannot surely 
be mistaken. When He thought and spake of the salvation promised to the 
House of Israel under eschatological forms, He always taught that it 
followed, not membership in the nation, but individual character. The 
parables of the Tares and of the Draw-net and many others indicate a 
principle of selection according to individual character, not a wholesale 
acceptance of the nation. Salvation is anything but a common possession. 
“The Son of man shall come in the glory of his Father with his angels, 
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and then shall he reward every man according to his works” (Matt. xvi. 27). 
And if the real reason of the opposition which he aroused was His breach 
with the orthodox tradition, it is a fair enough description of His death to 
say that He was crucified by Socialists for the crime of individualism. 

All logical and scientific Socialism disowns Jesus. And it is really 
inconceivable that any type of Socialism which possesses any claims to 
consistency should ever think of uniting its religious ideas with the person 
of the historical Jesus. If it unites them with the much less stubborn 
name of Christ, it can only do so after the last link of connection between 
the names has been severed; and in that event, whatever the religion so 
evolved may be called, it can only mislead to call it Christianity. Christi- 
anity and Socialism are incompatible. 

May I add a word upon Miss Scudder’s assumption that in Socialism 
Christianity “comes ethically to its own”? No doubt there is much in 
Socialism which commends itself to the spirit of Christian ethics. But it 
would be a very surprising thing indeed if from such an individualist as 
Jesus was, ethical teaching should come capable of being brought into 
harmony with the ethics proper to Socialism. 

Let us assume that the aim of Socialism is in the first place, as Miss 
Scudder would no doubt affirm it to be, an ethicised community. Still it 
remains that the aim of Jesus was in the first place an ethicised individual. 
But it happens—and it is unnecessary to account for the fact here—that 
Jesus did also have in contemplation an ethicised community. It is 
admitted on all hands that He contemplated the realisation of His 
principles, including, of course, those which were strictly ethical as well as 
others of another cast, not only through the individual but through the 
community. This community, which He called the kingdom of God, was 
His constant dream. It was perhaps His ultimate aim. It appears in 
His teaching distinct enough in some ways, yet vague and misty of outline, 
like a city in the distance, nor has it ever come nearer to man than in His 
vision. ‘This is a feature of His teaching upon which Socialists naturally 
fix. But the kingdom of God on one hand and the Socialist State on the 
other have really nothing in common except the fact that they are both 
ethicised communities. 

They are very differently ethicised. In the Socialist State, for instance, 
there is no private property. It is regarded as unethical. But in the king- 
dom of God there is private property. How, for instance, could a man give 
his coat to another who had been trying to take his cloak from him unless 
it were his to give (Matt. v. 40)? In a Socialist State, in which all have 
equal rights in all property, there can be no charity. Charity rising to love 
is the very foundation of the kingdom of God. In the Socialist State the 
individual withers. He loses his life. It is compulsorily taken from him. 
It is not a sacrifice, because he has no power to retain it. Therefore 
he does not find it again in the new life which sacrifice is capable of 
quickening within him. In the kingdom of God, no doubt, the individual 
loses his life. But he does so voluntarily. It is therefore a true sacrifice. 
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And he finds his life again in the reaction of his sacrifice upon his individual 
character—the basis upon which the whole kingdom is built up. 

There are some—the writer confesses to having been once of their 
number—who hope to find in Socialism a key to the teaching of Jesus. 
It is a vain hope. Nothing like Socialism entered into the mind of Jesus. 
The brotherhood of man is a first principle of Socialism. Jesus never 
taught, never probably thought of such a thing. Indeed, He came near 
repudiating even the brotherhood of Israel. His brother was whosoever 
would do the will of His Father in heaven (Matt. xii. 50). Socialism was 
utterly foreign to the mind of Jesus. It is vain, therefore, to anticipate 
the survival of Christianity in a Socialist State. Unless the tide of 
Socialism presently exhausts itself, the Christian Church will have to take 
a side against it; and hard though the choice may be, all who seek the 
welfare of man will have to choose between seeking it by the methods and 
on the principles of Christianity, and seeking it by the methods and on the 
principles of Socialism. 

Jas. B. Grant. 

G.ascow. 


II. 


Tue variety of meanings which are given to-day to the term “ Christianity ” 
is apt to lead easily to fallacy if care is not taken in definition. Miss 
Scudder does not say in what way she means especially to use the term. 
While she treats of aspects of Christian doctrines in relation to Socialism, 
she appears to mean to deal with dogmatic Christianity. Notwithstanding 
the general vagueness in the use of the term, dogmatic Christianity at least 
is definite, in regarding the Incarnation and the Atonement as unique in 
Jesus Christ, and in regarding Him as the manifestation of one Person of 
the Trinity. The attributes given to Christ, e.g. in the Athanasian Creed, 
are applicable to no other being who has appeared in history. 

The unity of the divine and the human in some sense is a metaphysical 
doctrine which may be made the basis of the Socialist ethical position, and 
a means of lifting it above the merely Naturalistic and Humanistic. Again, 
if the relationship of persons capable of moral and of immoral conduct 
toward one another is remembered, it is impossible to deny that forgiveness 
is a reality and a necessity. Now the motive and ideal of conduct for the 
Socialist and the Christian is “social welfare” or “the Kingdom of God,” 
in which each and all share. The salvation of each and all depends upon 
the conduct of each and all: no man saves himself; every man is essential 
to the salvation of the rest. Hence neither Christianity nor Socialism is 
purely altruistic; but both involve sacrifice in the rejection of a selfish 
ideal. Miss Scudder says that “a growing revolt against sacrificial ideas 
has been coincident with the rise of democracy.” Here again careful dis- 
crimination is necessary. ‘The view which is rejected is that of a mystical, 
magical sacrifice, of which Dr J. M. Wilson has said, “ Mythology shifts 
the drama of salvation from the heart of man to a transcendental region in 
Vor. VIII.—No. 4. 58 
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which our effort is unavailing and our responsibility is nil.” The principle 
of “love,” as the writer says, is the fundamental implication of the Christian 
doctrine of the Trinity. Love, as embodying the essential ethical aspect, 
is fundamental to a successful Socialist state, and a doctrine of Trinity in 
Unity may well be the religious expression of that principle. 

Thus development towards a Socialist state may be accompanied by 
an increased appreciation of the doctrines of the Trinity, and also of 
Incarnation and Atonement when these two are applied to the whole race. 
Now new ideas may come to philosophy and religion through historic 
fact; but the ideas of Incarnation and Atonement were prevalent before 
the time of Jesus, though the influence of His life, death, and teaching 
may have modified those ideas. Though the wider interpretation of the 
doctrines may be accepted in a Socialist state, it does not appear that the 
ecclesiastical doctrines of the metaphysical uniqueness of Christ in the 
Incarnation and the Atonement and as identical with one Person of the 
Trinity could influence or be influenced by development towards a Socialist 
state, except indirectly. It would be idle to deny the possibility of hold- 
ing the wider view while rejecting the ecclesiastical one. When Miss 
Scudder says, “So thorny is the path of life that the only strength which 
has enabled man to tread in it is the belief that God has trodden it first,” 
she makes a dogmatic statement which does injustice not only to many 
advanced Christian thinkers, but also to many religious souls among the 
ancient and the modern non-Christian peoples. 

A. G. Wineery. 


CLIFTON. 





MR GERALD BALFOUR ON PSYCHICAL RESEARCH AND 
CURRENT DOCTRINES OF MIND AND BODY. 


(Hibbert Journal, April 1910, p. 543.) 


I ree. that Mr Gerald Balfour’s article under the above heading in the 
April number of the Hibbert Journal is of great value, not only because 
of the clearness of the exposition, but also (and chiefly) because, as it seems 
to me, it is so important that, in considering the results of the investiga- 
tions conducted with such unsurpassed skill and patience by the Society 
for Psychical Research, the connection between them and accepted or 
plausible theories of the general relation of Mind and Matter should be 
carefully taken account of. 

My object in this note is to suggest that to the three theories of the 
relation between Body and Mind (Parallelism, Epiphenomenalism, and 
Interactionism) which Mr Balfour considers in his article, there might be 
added a fourth, namely the Spiritualistic Monism which is adumbrated in 
Dr Ward's Gifford Lectures (Naturalism and Agnosticism). In this work, 
‘materialism is abandoned and dualism found untenable,” and thus “a 
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spiritualistic monism remains the one stable position.” At the same time 
the dualism of experience is not denied—the dualism which we are 
accustomed to interpret as “mind” and “ matter.” 

Perhaps in trying to state very briefly what I understand to be the 
conception suggested in this book, I may be permitted to quote the follow- 
ing sentences from a review of it in Mind for 1900 (pp. 370, 371): “ We 
have, in the reality of concrete experience, a genuine duality—the finite 
spiritual subject in the strictest unity with its object, the otherness of 
which is as indisputable as its inseparability. There is also a certain unity 
in difference between the many finite minds which are objects to each 
other, and each of which interprets the rest as being of similar nature to 
itself. And if the so-called ‘matter’ which is object to them all, and by 
means of which alone each of them knows the existence and character of 
other minds,—if this is indeed itself not foreign in;nature, but mind or 
spirit like the rest (and to this conclusion we are driven)—then, in it too 
will be found the duality in unity of subject and object. . . . The label 
Spiritualistic Monism seems to be rightfully applied to a theory which 
supplements the many finite spirits which we each know directly (as 
ourself) or indirectly (as others) by an all-pervading spirit that on its 
object-side is that concrete continuous object which we have called the 
material universe, and the only non-ego that is ever directly presented to 
any finite subject.” 

The conception is of impressive originality—it is also in no ordinary 
degree enlightening and profound. It alone, of all theories that have 
been put forward of the relation between Mind and Matter, while not 
ignoring their undeniable diversity in experience, envisages a true unity 
between them, and an essential kinship, an essential likeness of nature, 
between Finite and Infinite, Whole and Part. On this theory alone 
“Matter” is not alien to God conceived as “ Spirit "—on this theory alone 
do we realise the full force and meaning that may be given to the saying 
that “in Him we live and move and have our being.” 

I do not profess to be able to do more than grasp at this idea, which 
seems to me so great and so much in line with the latest results of physical 
research ; but as the idea now is (or may be) a subject of common knowledge 
to students of Philosophy, it may, I think, usefully be taken into account 
in a consideration of the relation between existing theories of Mind and 
Matter, and those profoundly interesting topics of psychical inquiry which 
Mr Balfour discusses. 

E. E. C. Jones. 


Girton CoLieGcr, CAMBRIDGE. 
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The Problem of Human Life: as viewed by the great thinkers from Plato to 
the present time.—By Rudolf Eucken. Translated from the German 
by Williston S. Hough and W. R. Boyce Gibson.—London: T. 
Fisher Unwin, 1909.—Pp. xxvi+ 582. 


Proressor Evucxen’s work, Die Lebensanschauungen der grossen Denker : 
Eine Entwickelungsgeschichte des Lebensproblems der Menschheit von 
Plato bis zur Gegenwart, has found a large public in Germany. It is 
high time that it should be presented to the English-speaking world. The 
English and American translators have given to the book the shorter title, 
The Problem of Human Life. In so doing they lay emphasis upon the 
true purpose of the author. He deals indeed with the problem of human 
life. ‘The reader of philosophical literature, however, is familiar enough 
with lofty promises followed by disappointing fulfilments. Has the pro- 
blem of life a solution which can be given clear and complete to the 
individual? Or is Professor Eucken’s book to be added without further 
ado to the long list of failures ? 

Before attempting to answer this question, let us consider the terms in 
which it is expressed. In what sense can it be maintained that there is a 
problem of human life? Is human experience something that can be 
formulated, something that can be stated in general terms? If this were 
the case, it might follow that by some method of analysis this secret of 
the ages could be apprehended and for ever solved. 

But this is not the line along which Professor Eucken conducts the 
inquiry. ‘To be sure, there are limits within which a purely intellectual 
analysis is valid. Yet beyond those limits other method must be 
employed. Thinking, we are told, tends to resolve itself into “ unre- 
strained rationalism, which recognises nothing as valid that does not fall 
in with its processes of reasoning ; it accordingly develops into a power of 
dissolution and dissipation. If there is nothing constructive with which 
to offset this disintegrating process, life necessarily becomes more and more 
empty, and is steadily impelled towards a disastrous crisis.” Such are the 
terms in which the author speaks of the enlightenment brought by the 
Greek sophists. And in no different accents does he sum up the effects of 
contemporary solutions of the great problem. Yet the solutions gained by 
the usual intellectual methods, “by their very unsatisfactoriness, lead our 
thought on to a decisive parting of the ways, at the same time indicating 
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the direction which we ourselves must follow.” To quote Eucken’s later 
work on The Meaning and Value of Life, “the point at issue is whether 
man can inwardly transcend the world.” It is by communion with the 
great minds of the past, that Eucken is emboldened to answer “ yes” to 
this question. He seeks and finds these outstanding personalities in the 
history of philosophy, of poetry and religion. And the description of his 
search avowedly constitutes a summary of the history of philosophy. 
Hence I prefer for myself to think of Professor Eucken as having written 
a history of philosophy, and to have begun a new method of estimating 
the great thinkers of the past. “From the abundance of these great 
personalities must there not be some overflow of strength, something that 
will purify, ennoble, and level up our own endeavour?” Such then is the 
office of the history of philosophy. “It is both possible and useful to 
represent to ourselves in a living way the various philosophies of life as 
they have taken shape in the minds of the great thinkers.” 

Yet it is not thought in itself that is to blame for the pessimism which 
through the ages dogs the introspective methods of enlightenment. It is 
thought separated from the rest of our spiritual equipment. ‘No one is 
a pessimist merely because he feels deeply the suffering of life: rather it 
is he who yields.” Hence, in order to protect ourselves against the 
paralysing effect of unqualified thought, we are warned that “action 
is the best defensive weapon against the dangers and trials of human 
existence,” 

But I venture to think that Eucken allows himself to be carried away 
a little towards the extreme which is opposed to mere intellectualism. He 
compliments the English-speaking public on their way of regarding life 
as a whole. But what we have just been told about the excellence of 
action is calculated to encourage that very disinclination to thought which 
is our main national weakness. If Professor Eucken’s history of philosophy 
were merely an eulogy of the practical life as such, it would not command 
the influence which it so well deserves. The English-speaking world is 
already supplied with a whole school of philosophers who rival each other 
in flattering the love of the practical falsely so called. And it is because 
Professor Eucken is more than a pragmatist that his translators, Professor 
Williston Hough and Mr Boyce Gibson, deserve the thanks of the reader 
for their very excellent translation. 

The pragmatist who tests the validity of a train of thought by its 
consequences for practice fails to do justice to the resources of human life. 
Man is the measure of things, because he possesses the touchstones by 
which they disclose their value. The meaning of the world is being learned 
by mankind not as a lesson, which can be taught to everyone in the same 
way, but as a revelation which is fully apprehended by the mind to which 
it comes, and less fully by those to whom the revelation is imparted at 
second hand. Certainly the great thinkers “transplant us from a present 
of mere immediacy into a present that transcends our time experience.” 
But they can only do this so far as we also are sensitive to those values 
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in accordance with which things are redistributed in the new worlds to 
which we are introduced. 

Professor Eucken is nearer to Nietzsche than he would admit, Who 
are these great thinkers but the personalities who burst the barrier of the 
traditional and commonplace in order to widen the outlook of all mankind ? 
The very subjectivism of the artist and the poet is the best service they 
can render to the world. They are like the stars which, in Milton’s noble 
picture of creation, fly to their place in the firmament and become 
luminaries in the spiritual heavens. Eucken is peculiarly sensitive to the 
poetic revelation of which Goethe, for example, is the spdkesman. And 
it is not inappropriate to take from the Adonais a stanza which well 
describes the influence of the great thinkers upon the individual :— 


The splendours of the firmament of time 

May be eclipsed but are extinguished not. 

Like stars to their appointed height they climb, 
And death is a low mist which cannot blot 

The brightness it may veil. When lofty thought 
Lifts a young heart above its mortal lair, 

And love and life contend in it for what 

Shall be its earthly doom, the dead live there. 


Shelley, with that demonic inspiration of which his poems are full, 
declares in these few lines something of the mystery which Eucken offers. 
To change the values of the things amid which we live, is to change our 
loves. To find rest is to find something upon which our love can rest. 
The independent spiritual life, of which Eucken speaks, is a formula of 
which the application is general. The history of philosophy requires to 
be supplemented by every register of human achievement at its highest. 
Is it a follower of Nietzsche or is it Eucken who says: “ We must 
distinguish between civilisations according as they are dominated by 
spiritual or natural values”? Again, “a religion which offers a unique 
revelation of the spiritual life, brings in new elements and new values and 
effects a radical change in man.” And both Nietzsche and Eucken trans- 
late into the language of our own day the Oriental doctrine of the 
twice-born. 

But Eucken adds something to complete this doctrine of which no one 
has a monopoly. He gives a special and highly important turn to his 
philosophy when he makes this changed valuation to bring with it a new 
and more real world. He saves us from the quietism and fatalism of the 
East by pointing us to the contributions which we ourselves may make to 
the new order. As Mr Boyce Gibson says in his exposition of Eucken’s 
Philosophy of Life, “it is for us to realise the spiritual realm, a realm 
which is in the making.” Or in Eucken’s own words, “the great man lifts 
the common life to an essentially higher plane. He does not merely unify 
existing tendencies, but brings about an inner transformation ; he ennobles 
the whole message of the age.” The philosopher tries to combine the 
transformation of values with the affirmation of the reality to which they 
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answer. Such, then, in principle are the solutions of the problem of 
human life as they are offered to us by the great men who are portrayed in 
Professor Eucken’s pages. 

“The true beginning of metaphysics,” says Lotze, “lies in Ethics.” 
It is strange that Lotze should have been so timorous in following out his 
thought. ‘I admit,” he says, “that the expression is not exact; but I 
still feel certain of being on the right track, when I seek in that which 
should be the ground of that which is.” Lotze was still too much under 
the dominion of the traditional logic to recognise the full importance of 
the judgment of value. It will be one of the achievements of the new 
generation of thinkers to complete the work of which we have seen the 
beginnings. Under the name of an Aristotelianism which Aristotle himself 
disdains, logic deals with the more abstract notions of being, quality, 
quantity and relation. And since logic does not travel beyond its data, 
philosophic method has been crippled. But the “master of those who 
know” treats reality as penetrated through and through with an element 
of worth which is found strongly here, even if faintly there. Only the 
student of Aristotle can do full justice to the emphasis which Aristotle 
lays upon the element of worth. 

Perhaps it is because of the sympathy with which Eucken approaches 
the Platonists—Plato himself, Plotinus, Augustine—that he fails to do 
entire justice to the Platonic element in Aristotle. If, in the Sophistes of 
Plato, the philosopher dwells close by the essence of truth and therefore, 
because of the brightness of the place, is difficult to discern, Aristotle in 
the Metaphysics speaks of philosophy as the most worthy and the most 
divine of studies. In that same place in the Sophistes, Plato enumerates 
the ultimate notions, Being, Rest, Movement, Likeness, Difference, in such a 
way as to prepare us for the life and fire which are hidden under the 
apparent coldness of Aristotle. Activity and passivity and the standard 
of worth are the notions which demand the first place in any exposition of 
Aristotle’s method. 

But above all, Eucken does imperfect justice to Aristotle, when he 
represents him as saying: “God or pure intelligence, himself unmoved, 
moves the world by his mere being: any further development of things 
arises from their own nature.” Yet Aristotle says much more than this. 
“God moves the world as the object of its love, xwvei ws épwuevov.” On 
this a comment is furnished by the De Anima: “ All things reach out 
after the eternal and divine.” Now it is just because Eucken lays 
emphasis on the spiritual unity in which appearance and transcendence 
blend in one, because further Eucken lays emphasis upon the notion of 
value, that after all he is a sympathetic reader of the Stagyrite. 
“ Aristotle’s stronger leaning towards the actual world, and his rejection 
of the world of ideas, have by no means sapped the power of ideal feeling.” 

If Eucken thus draws near to a thinker with whom he is imperfectly 
in sympathy, what are we to expect when he deals with Plato, Plotinus, 
Augustine? The English reader will be grateful to the translators who 
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make it possible to share in an exposition so fresh, so revealing. By a 
happy accident we are able to bring to bear upon the study of these three 
great thinkers the results of Professor Cumont’s studies in the Oriental 
religions. If on the one hand Eucken dwells upon the importance 
of religion for the history of philosophy, on the other hand Cumont 
has shown that the Oriental religions, especially the worship of Mithra, 
“before and along with Christendom have spread doctrines which at 
the end of the antique world reached general recognition along with 
Christianity.” Thus the way is prepared for Eucken when he says: 
“Religion does not rest upon metaphysics: it is itself a sort of 
metaphysic.” The definition of religion and that of philosophy are 
almost one, “a development of new life under a conception of a 
higher sphere.” It is religion, however, of which Eucken is speaking. 
In accordance with this standpoint, Plotinus reveals the highest meaning 
of the non-Christian faiths: Augustine “nearer to us than Hegel and 
Schopenhauer,” declares the spiritual meaning of the newly organised 
Church. 

Professor Eucken, then, has written a work which is an important 
addition to the treasures of philosophical literature: massive in content, 
masterly in its comprehensiveness, and throughout original. 


Frank GRANGER. 
University Co.tiece, NotTrinGHamM. 





The Meaning of Truth: A Sequel to “ Pragmatism.”—By William James.— 
London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1909.—Pp. xxiv +298. 


Tux present volume is professedly a sequel to Pragmatism, which appeared 
in 1907. It is a sequel to Pragmatism in the sense that it contains 
further elaborations of various aspects of the conception of Truth, which 
formed so interesting a feature of the earlier treatise. These elaborations 
are not as systematic as one could wish them to be. They consist of a 
collection of essays written at various times during the last quarter of 
acentury. Some of the earlier ones were written before “ Pragmatism ”— 
“a new name for some old ways of thinking”—had come into vogue; 
while some of the latest are part of the powder and shot of the campaign 
which Pragmatism is now fighting. Occasionally Professor James has to 
point out some little discrepancy between the earlier and the later views ; 
but, considering the period covered by the fifteen contributions contained 
in the volume, there is greater consistency than might have been antici- 
pated. To those who are interested in the development of Professor 
James’s philosophical views—and who is not?—the Meaning of Truth 
will be uncommonly interesting, however little they may sympathise with 
the new gospel. 


The pivotal part of Pragmatism, and the part which attracted chief 
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interest, was the chapter on “ Pragmatism’s Conception of Truth.” The 
conception there unfolded was that “the true, to put it very briefly, is 
only the expedient in the way of our thinking, just as ‘the right’ is only 
the expedient in the way of our behaving.” This account of Truth has 
occasioned the liveliest discussion. Professor James’s persuasive style makes 
it difficult to disagree with his views, yet numerous, and by no means 
incompetent, people did pass adverse judgment on his truth-conception, 
and even many who did not publish refutations were neither convinced 
nor silenced. Many have felt, and still feel, that even if, as a matter 
of personal or racial history, “the right ” and “the true” are “ expedient,” 
yet to identify either “the right” or “the true” with “the expedient” 
is erroneous. Legitimate difficulties were, moreover, supplemented by 
more or less merely verbal misunderstandings. ‘The expedient” is a 
term none too happy in its associations. To identify “the true” 
with it was, therefore, an unfortunate step only too likely to create a false 
impression. The following extract from the Times, containing some 
reflections on the ethics of the recent general election, may serve as a 
striking illustration of the kind of false impression which the pragmatist 
view of ‘Truth actually produced on certain respectable people: “ Per- 
haps if Mill [to whose memory, by the way, Pragmatism was dedicated | 
were alive now, he might be tempted to say in his haste not only that the 
baser sort of politicians are generally liars, but that they are not even 
ashamed of their lying. Certainly no one can study the fly-sheets issued 
during the present election, or the posters placarded on the walls, without 
acknowledging that most of them... only represent the truth if the 
word truth be taken in the sense given to it by that school of modern 
philosophy which goes by the name of ‘ Pragmatism.’ According to this 
philosophy, there is, broadly speaking, no such thing as truth in the 
abstract. Jesting Pilate was only a pragmatist born out of due time when 
he asked, ‘ What is truth?’. . . Would not the result of a general election 
be very much the same if both sides adopted the methods of Mill, and 
neither resorted to expedients which savour... of a hardened and 
unconscionable pragmatism ?” ‘This is certainly a calumny on Pragmatism. 
But even more charitable writers were tempted to accuse Professor James 
of inviting people to say, “God exists,” even when He does not evist, 
because forsooth in the new philosophy the “truth” of the saying does not 
\ really mean that He exists in any shape whatever, but only that to say so 
feels good. Professor James justly protests against such a caricature of his 
views. A careful reading of his writings should certainly dispei such mis- 
apprehensions. On the other hand, he must not be altogether surprised 
at them. It is all very well to be pithy and epigrammatic; such a course 
has its penalties when dealing with difficult questions, and views which 
even the educated are apt to misunderstand. “It seems incredible,” 
Professor James complains, “that educated and apparently sincere critics 
should so fail to catch their adversary’s point of view”; “some of the 
critics seem to me to labour under an inability almost pathetic to under- 
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stand the thesis which they seek to refute.” Nay, even the pragmatists 
themselves, there is reason to believe, are not altogether free from mutual 
misunderstanding, and from a misapprehension of the thesis which they 
seek to establish. The latest volume, to judge by its impression on the 
present writer, may do much to remove various misunderstandings, but 
probably not all of them, if continued disagreement is to be regarded as 
evidence of continued misapprehension. 

Unfortunately for the new philosophy and its critics, the exponents of 
Pragmatism seem to fix their gaze exclusively on Absolute Idealism, and 
write as though there were only two alternatives, as though to consent to 
any adverse criticism against Absolute Idealism were equivalent to accepting 
Pragmatism, and vice versa. This mode of procedure is most probably 
responsible for the more serious misunderstandings between pragmatists 
and their more friendly critics. Professor James states frankly that he is 
interested in “radical empiricism” (a form of realistic philosophy which, 
unlike Absolute Idealism, affects no disdain for sense-experience, but, on 
the contrary, regards sense-experience as the terminus a quo and the 
terminus ad quem of all knowledge) ; and his concern for Pragmatism seems 
to be due to the supposition that “the establishment of the pragmatist 
theory of truth is a step of first-rate importance in’ making radical 
empiricism prevail.” But even if it is granted that the establishment of 
the pragmatist view of truth would promote the cause of radical empiricism, 
it does not appear at all obvious that a reasonable empiricism really 
needs the support of such a conception of truth. The present writer, for 
one, is very much in sympathy with Professor James’s empiricism or 
realism, and would endorse almost everything Professor James has said on 
its behalf as against Absolute Idealism ; but the pragmatist view of truth 
seems to him to be hardly more akin to empirical realism than to 
solipsism. 

Professor James maintains that the pragmatist account of truth is 
more complete than any other, or even that it comprehends all other 
accounts of truth. But the way in which this is accomplished is open to 
serious objection. At some stage or other almost every view ever formu- 
lated of truth is invoked for some purpose or other, without any serious 
attempt to harmonise them all. The apparent unity given to the various 
conceptions seems to be due more or less to an elastic use of terms which 
adds considerably to the difficulties of the critical reader. ‘Truths, we 
are told, must agree with reality; but agreement and reality are not 
exactly what they are commonly supposed to mean. Truths must 
be consistent ; but only because consistency is one of the conditions of 
their being satisfactory. Truths must be satisfying; but this covers 
apparently also the kind of satisfaction which a victim may feel when he 
sees all the preparations for his imminent execution! (Really, to regard 
“satisfactoriness” as the differentia of truth is obviously inaccurate if 
“ satisfactoriness” is taken literally, since many beliefs are dissatisfying just 
because they are true; and if, on the other hand, “ satisfactoriness” is 
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taken in its wide and vague pragmatist sense, then it is almost trivial, for, 
whatever one’s view of truth may be, one must be satisfied that a belief or 
suggestion is true before really accepting it.) Again, truths must have 
practical consequences ; but “ practical” does not really mean “ practical” 
but “ particular.” Or, once more, truth is verification ; but the verification 
need not be actual—it may be merely potential, without apparently causing 
thereby the belief to be only “possibly true.” And soon. Nor are the 
illustrations always happy. ‘Moses wrote the Pentateuch, we think, 
because if he did not, all our religious habits will have to be undone.” 
This kind of argument does little credit to the logic of Pragmatism, and 
almost tends to excuse those who unwittingly accuse Professor James of 
advocating a belief in God, even if there is no God, simply because of the 
discomfort of doubt. 

What appears to be the fundamental error in the pragmatist conception 
of truth lies in its deliberate identification of verity with verification, of the 
truth of a belief with its mere confirmation. This is the outcome of a too 
tender susceptibility to a certain sceptical tendency in modern science, a 
sceptical tendency which is itself, paradoxically enough, the outcome of 
over-sanguine speculation. Many of the hypotheses of science are regarded 
as so many working formule rather than as true descriptions of things : 
they enable one to anticipate events, and to deal successfully with the 
phenomena of nature, but cannot be regarded with certainty as giving 
accurate descriptions of their actual character or processes. Strictly 
speaking, many of the so-called “theories” of science are only working 
hypotheses which “lead rightly,” rather than fully established truths. 
And Pragmatism, taking these for typical “ truths,” formulates its concep- 
tion of truth as a belief which “ works” or is “ expedient” in some way or 
other. But these are not typical “truths”; and although they may be 
believed in so far as they “work,” yet they are true only if the facts are 
what they are believed to be. In so far as they are merely “ working” 
devices they are just useful devices, but not “truths.” To call these 
devices “ truths,” and then to identify “the true” with “the expedient,” 
is (if Professor James will excuse ;jthe comparison) to imitate the example 
of a certain kind of hardened sinners who not only do what is wrong, but 
will insist that their conduct is right. 

The pragmatist view of truth is too much under the influence of the 
bolder and more questionable speculations of science, and pays too little 
heed to the better established truths. How many of our true beliefs rest: 
on direct experience? Yet the pragmatist account of truth seems very 
roundabout and far-fetched when applied to these, the most certain of our 
truths. My belief or assertion that this paper is white, is true simply 
because the paper is what I believe it to be, not merely because this belief 
“works.” My belief that there are wallflowers outside my window, is true 
simply because the wallflowers are there as I believe them to be. If I want 
to verify my belief I can look out of the window, or go into the garden and 
touch and smell them ; but it is not my seeing, touching, or smelling them 
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that put them there; it is only because they are already there that I can 
see, touch, and smell them. It is because my belief is true that it ‘ works” 
and can be verified; it would be just as true if I did not verify it; and 
even when it is verified its verity is not the same as its verification. ‘lo 
attempt to maintain that even in the case of the better established truths 
all that we have is “ working” beliefs, is a form of gratuitous scepticism. 
When Pragmatism insists on subsuming all truths under its conception, it 
exposes itself to the charge of scepticism; and passages like the following 
seem almost to invite such a charge : “ If there is to be truth (writes Professor 
James), both realities and beliefs about them must conspire to make it; 
but whether there ever is such a thing, or how anyone can be sure that his 
own beliefs possess it, it [Pragmatism] never pretends to determine.” Our 
experience in normal perception, we would maintain, carries with it the 
highest degree of certainty, and may not be questioned unless there are 
positive reasons for suspecting it to be abnormal. 

Lastly, might it not be urged that what we mean by truth is that 
things are what they are believed to be, and that this is not affected by 
the question as to how we prove this to be the case, or whether we can 
prove it at all? Even if we accept the “working” conception of truth 
advocated by Pragmatism, we can only tell whether a certain idea or belief 
was true if on arriving at the terminus of verification we recognise it to be 
what we “meant” all along; our meaning itself must be taken as an 
ultimate, indisputable fact. Professor James, for instance, could not tell 
whether his idea of ‘“ Memorial Hall, Cambridge” was true or not unless 
on arriving at the Harvard Delta he recognised the Hall to be what he 
meant. There is no getting behind this; each person must in the last 
resort be the ultimate judge of what he means. Now, what some of us 
mean by “truth” is that the things concerned are what they are believed 
to be; and there is an end of the matter. Whether or not we can prove 
the accuracy of the conception need not trouble us; after all, even prag- 
matists (as Professor James admits in the passage just cited) are not sure 
whether their beliefs are true—are not sure even whether there is such a 
thing as truth. 

We have dwelt so long on points of disagreement that there is some 
danger of producing a false impression on the reader’s mind. We therefore 
hasten to express our sincere appreciation of the many good qualities of 
the book under review. The problem with which it deals is, as Professor 
James rightly says, a very difficult one, yet the settlement of it may mark 
a turning-point in the history of philosophy. Professor James has laid 
us under a deep debt of gratitude by collecting these stimulating and 
suggestive essays on the truth-problem, to which they form an important 
contribution. 

A. Wotr. 


University CoLtecr, Lonpon. 
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Die Philosophie im deutschen Geistesleben des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts.— 
Fiinf Vorlesungen von Wilhelm Windelband.—Tiibingen: J. C. B. 
Mohr, 1909. 


Reapers of the delightful volume of Essays published many years ago 
under the title of Praludien will turn to this new little book of Professor 
Windelband’s with anticipations that will not be disappointed. It con- 
sists of five lectures on German philosophy in the nineteenth century 
considered in relation to the spiritual development of the nation. The 
lectures were delivered to popular audiences in Frankfurt, and the freer 
form of exposition appropriate to oral addresses provides ample scope to 
the author’s remarkable power of expressing abstract principles with true 
literary grace and elegance. A rich, though chastened, eloquence pervades 
these pages from beginning to end, and great themes are here handled 
with the grasp of a strong thinker and a careful scholar. 

The first task of the lecturer is to exhibit the precise problem set for 
nineteenth-century thinking by what had preceded it. Through a variety 
of circumstances it came about that the intellectual work which was begun 
in the eighteenth century in England and France reached its fulfilment in 
Germany—in the great period which dates from Lessing to the death of 
Goethe and Hegel. The interest of the leading intellects of the 
Auf klérung had been centred either upon problems of the individual 
personality or upon the ideal aims of the human race, whilst for the inter- 
mediate region—the region of public and social activity—recognition and 
understanding had been wanting. What is eternally the same in the life 
of humanity or of the individual had been regarded as the natural and as, 
at the same time, the rational; indifferent to it or even standing in the 
way of it had seemed that which was ever in the midst of change, ever in 
the midst of passing away—namely, the historical. The modes of thought 
characteristic of the time were essentially unhistorical. Everything per- 
taining to the emotions or the affections had been confined to the individual 
side of life; to the whole, to the race, a purely intellectual interpretation 
had been held to be alone applicable—a calmness of contemplation, re- 
sembling that bestowed upon a distant view. Hence two opposing lines of 
reflection can be discriminated. On the one hand, there had been the 
tendency, exemplified in physical science, to explain everything by a few 
universal and general principles, and to treat human existence as a part of 
nature. The identity of the natural and the intelligible may be said to have 
been, both theoretically and practically, the doctrine of Auf klarung ration- 
alism. On the other hand, there had been the silent, half-articulate con- 
viction of the presence in reality, and more especially in that reality called a 
personal being, of an element which could not be accounted for by the play 
of general laws. An individual life could not be analysed into universals ; 
always there was a residuum left that could only be felt or experienced. 
And so this irrational surd of individual existence had also come to be 
regarded as the natural—the natural, in the sense of the immediately 
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given, and as distinguished from what the understanding could dissect and 
put together again. In the name of this natural element, the feeling of 
individuality had risen up in rebellion against the lordship of the universal, 
against the reduction of everything to order and rule. To the thinkers of 
the succeeding age, the reconciliation of these two opposing tendencies— 
the rationalistic and the irrationalistic—was the problem bequeathed by 
the leaders of the Aufklarung. 

As thus formulated the problem was taken up by Kant. Kant’s main 
endeavour was to determine the boundary where rational explanation 
comes to an end and the territory of the irrational begins. He attempted 
to adjust the claims of both by keeping them severely apart. Only in 
the realm of esthetic feeling did it seem to him was there perchance a 
possibility of harmoniously blending what was not explicable from the 
point of view of natural law with what was thus explicable. This aspect 
of his teaching met with ready response from the classic German poets, 
especially from the greatest of them. Goethe united in a remarkable 
degree a deep sense of the reality, the significance, of what could only 
be immediately experienced and a profound belief in the ultimate in- 
telligibility of things. His artistic genius compelled even the dark 
contents of the heart to reveal their character and meaning. And in con- 
sequence there soon arose the conception of an ideal humanity, in which 
all that was pure and true in the life of feeling and emotion would be 
preserved no less than what was apprehensible by the exercise of thought. 
At first, on account of its contrast with the actual conditions of society, 
that ideal was projected into the distant past. Klopstock sought to read 
it into the mythological folklore of early German nationality, whilst 
Goethe himself and Schiller saw it realised in the civilisation of ancient 
Greece. But, once conceived, the ideal carried with it the call to 
action. Fichte set forth its demands in vivid burning utterance, and 
in Faust and Wilhelm Meister the same lesson was enforced. Then 
followed the French Revolution, and to many the kingdom of reason 
seemed at length to be coming, if it had not already come. “Let us 
educate our masters,” was the watchword of Schiller. And faith in the 
power of culture to prepare the way for the inauguration of the ideal state 
became, and has since remained, the strength, though also in another sense 
the weakness, of German Liberalism. “The value of culture for the public 
life cannot,” writes Windelband, “ be rated too high ; but the actual power 
of culture in political movements, its influence upon the masses, can very 
easily be over-estimated, and on such illusions rest for the most part the 
blunders made by Liberalism from that time to the present.” 

Out of this faith in the political function of culture sprang the 
Romantic movement, and one of the striking features of Windelband’s 
treatment is the prominent position assigned by him to Romanticism as 
the source from which the better known philosophical movements take 
their rise. Friedrich Schlegel may be said to have been its leader, and 
he described the spirit of Romanticism as consisting in a union of the 
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three great tendencies of the time—the principles of the French Revolu- 
tion, the poetry of Goethe, and the philosophy of Kant and Fichte. It 
soon became apparent, however, that for the masses, awakened to con- 
sciousness of their strength by the Revolution, unity of life was not going 
to be obtained by intellectual culture, that for them unity of conviction 
could not come in the form of scientific and artistic insight. Other forces 
had, therefore, to be called into requisition—namely, the inner power of 
religion and the external power of the State. Through a combination of 
these with its own ideal of culture, Romanticism was enabled to descend 
from the sphere of mere ideas and ideals into the arena of practical 
problems. 

In the field of religion Schleiermacher’s Reden exerted an influence of 
a far-reaching kind. Seeing the new culture dissipating its energy into 
efforts at satisfying a multiplicity of scientific and poetic interests, he in- 
sisted that its culmination could only be found in religion, in so far as 
religion permeated and illumined the whole life and gathered together 
the totality of rational activities into an organic unity. Novalis went 
further, and, in the essay Europa oder die Christenheit, expressed his 
belief in the possibility of converting Catholicism into a modern religion 
of culture that should take up into itself the entire wealth of the 
spiritual life. “Everywhere the loss of unity of conviction in European 
society was complained of as the great evil; everywhere Protestantism, 
that had broken the supremacy of the religious unity of the Middle 
Ages, was held responsible for this evil.” Windelband points to the 
way in which these ideas, purged of their theological implications, 
were incorporated in Auguste Comte’s conception of the religion of 
humanity. The Romantic movement itself, however, was led, under 
the guidance of Schlegel, in a different direction—to the study, namely, 
of the great historical religions—in the hope of thereby winning back 
unity of conviction and of being able to inoculate the Church of Rome 
with the content of modern culture. Hence that general quickening of 
the historical sense, the creation of which was indeed the peculiar achieve- 
ment of Romanticism. “If to-day historical science is no longer grouped 
under belles lettres, but has accorded to it a position of equality and 
independence, both in aim and method, alongside of the natural sciences, 
we owe it to the work which the Romanticists began.” 

The second of the two forces referred to—the revival of the State ideal 
—grew out of the new interest in historical investigation. Hegel was here 
the leader. Inspired by Schiller’s idealisation of Greek civilisation, Hegel 
discerned in the public life of ancient Athens an embodiment of the absolute 
Kulturstaat. In the first sketch of his theory of Spirit as objective, the 
State is the last and highest form of reality; and throughout his career 
Hegel maintained that to create and fashion its own State was the char- 
acteristic and noblest task of a people. Yet, at the same time, as Hegel 
advanced from appreciation of the ancient to appreciation of the modern 
State, his view underwent modification. Gradually he came to see that the 
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ancient State, which had been regarded as the complete realisation of the 
objective mind or spirit, allowed no room for the free play of individual 
personality. Accordingly there was demanded by the modern world a 
different relationship of the State to the highest intellectual activities. The 
Hegelian dialectic, therefore, even as it had been already foreshadowed in 
the Phanomenologie, constructed over and above the conception of the State, 
as representing the community of the empirical life, the conception of the 
free kingdom of the absolute Spirit—the absolute Spirit unfolding itself in 
art, science, and religion. Whilst all the outer life might be included in the 
common effort to realise its objective values in the State, man in his inner 
life exhibited the free power of personality, and the values of free person- 
ality were stationed beyond the region of the State in the region of the 
universal. In view of prevalent misrepresentations of Hegel’s philosophy, 
Windelband insists that the dialectical process of development as con- 
ceived by Hegel was throughout logical in character, and that, as the 
passage was made from one category to another, Hegel was provided 
with a means of rationally criticising the stages left behind. If the 
Naturphilosophie showed that the Idea was never fully expressed in 
sensuous phenomena, but became entangled in the contingency of 
otherness, still more was this the case in regard to the development of 
the Idea in history. So that, as a matter of fact, the Hegelian theory 
did recognise the significance of the irrational individual element in 
experience no less than the worth of what was rational and universal. 
The attractiveness once possessed by Hegelianism rested, so Windelband 
thinks, upon its large measure of success in adjusting the classical and 
Romanticist ideals to the intellectual tendencies of the new age. ‘In 
this system of Panlogism, in which all the threads of the idealistic 
movement are woven into an imposing unity, the spiritual forces that 
determined German life—its scientific, artistic, religious and political 
interests—blend so harmoniously that for a while at least they could rest 
there in peaceful companionship. Hence Hegel’s theory has been in our 
country the system of the period of restoration, and it was then not in- 
appropriately named the philosophy of the Prussian State.” 

A most interesting account is given in the third lecture of the way 
in which the elements which Hegel had so skilfully amalgamated into a 
system fell asunder. ‘The union of philosophy and religion was the first to 
evince itself as unstable. Hegel had declared that religion contained in 
the form of Vorstellung what philosophy exhibited in the form of Begriff, 
but on behalf of positive religion it was very soon contended that the 
former must be looked upon as expressing the fundamental and essential 
truth. The strong pantheistic leanings of the so-called Hegelian Left ~- 
prominent, for example, in the writings of Strauss—hastened the disruption. 
So, too, in regard to political and social questions, disintegrating influences 
quickly made themselves felt. Many features of the Hegelian dialectic 
became associated with the doctrines of Lassalle and Karl Marx, and that 
meant the gradual transformation of Hegelian metaphysic into materialism. 
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Nature or matter came to be regarded as the ultimate reality, and the 
mental to be conceived as derivative, partly self-negating, phenomenal 
appearance. “If Hegel described nature as the otherness of spirit, 
Feuerbach might be said to treat spirit as the otherness of nature, as the 
variance of the sensuous man with himself.” Through Marx’s so-called 
“historical materialism,” according to which economic processes were the 
fundamental, and all literary, artistic, scientific, and religious phenomena 
their concomitant manifestations, the ground was prepared for a “ meta- 
physical empiricism,” in which, as contrasted with idealistic ways of 
thought, stress was laid upon the principle that the irrational element 
in the world and in life must be taken for what it is. Schelling’s 
conception of the Absolute, as an indifferent non-rational substratum, 
passed by easy stages of transition into the voluntaristic irrationalism of 
Schopenhauer. 

In the fourth lecture, Windelband discusses the subsequent course of 
German thinking. The period of Bismarck—* die Hdéhezeit unseres 
politischen Lebens”—was not a period of inner self-reflection ; the day 
was too bright for the owl of Minerva to start upon its flight. Physical 
science was progressing by leaps and bounds, and the great generalisations 
of physical science seemed to take the place of philosophical construction. 
Even Lotze’s carefully worked out system of teleological idealism met with 
scanty response. The speculations of Hartmann, on the other hand, easily 
fell into line with Darwinism, and Helmholtz’s somewhat crude rendering 
of Kantian epistemology appeared to furnish sufficient basis for the ultimate 
conceptions of physics. The “return to Kant” characteristic of Neo- 
Kantianism implied chiefly insistence upon the doctrines of the impossibility 
of all metaphysic and of the limitation of scientific knowledge to the realm 
of experience, without any regard to the deeper thoughts of Kant’s philo- 
sophy. Philosophical interest was mainly directed upon the thinkers of the 
past. ‘'Lhere was no philosophy, only a history of philosophy.” And the 
change meant that the several systems were no longer conceived as stages 
or moments of truth, but rather as stages or moments of untruth. Their 
antithetical and contradictory results were taken to demonstrate the futility 
of metaphysical effort. Epistemological problems did, it is true. contrive 
to secure a certain amount of attention. But cognition was treated not so 
much from the point of view of its nature and validity as from the point 
of view of its psychological genesis and growth. “In Germany it was for a 
long time literally the case that the evidence of capacity for occupying a 
chair of philosophy was supposed to be furnished by a man having learnt 
how methodically to tap electrical buttons, and to prove by means of long, 
well-arranged numerical tables that some persons were slower than others 
in taking in ideas.” That, remarks Windelband drily, is a page in the his- 
tory of our philosophy of which we have small reason to be proud! True; 
but perhaps the author is here a little unjust to his own country. After 
all, this was the period of the highly original work of Avenarius; it was 
the period, too, in which Brentano was laying the foundations of those lines 
Vor. VIII.—No. 4. 59 
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of investigation that have recently led to such fruitful results in the hands 
of Meinong and other Austrian thinkers, 

The concluding lecture on “the new problems as to Values and the 
return to idealism” provides much food for thought. Starting with a 
comparison of the modes of treating the mental life followed by Herbart 
on the one hand and by Wundt on the other, the author points out how 
fully in accord with the general tendencies of the present age is such a 
system of voluntaristic realism as that of which Wundt has been the 
exponent. ‘Through a ceaseless process of development, we, as a nation, 
have commenced the transition into an industrial state, whose rapid 
growth has burst the boundaries of the former activity: by increased 
participation in the world’s commerce, by the beginning of colonial ex- 
tension, the strenuous energy of our people has created for itself an ever- 
widening sphere of operation.” It is not surprising, therefore, that 
emphasis should be laid upon the significance of the will, and that the 
intellect should be relegated to the position of a means for the attainment 
of practical ends. Wundt himself is far too great a man to raise any 
foolish cry against a bogey christened ‘ Intellectualism”; but Windel- 
band does well, I think, to warn his countrymen against the dangers 
inherent in the doctrines of the modern cult whose deity is the iron Will. 
“We have lost in these days,” he declares, “much of the old joy in 
spiritual creation, much of the old respect for theoretical labour, much 
of the old love of knowledge for its own sake.” Nietzsche’s “‘ Umwertung 
aller Werte” may not without reason be said to have become the motto 
of the present age. In wise and weighty words Windelband tells his 
hearers what he takes to be the task to which in the immediate future 
philosophy must devote itself. “The position of the self-conscious and 
self-formed individual in regard to the great institutions of the common 
life has become our peculiar problem, and from those opposing principles 
which have determined our development it follows that pressing 
upon philosophical reflection is everywhere the question — how are 
the personal worths and values of the inner life to be consistently 
reconciled with the worths and values of the outer life? Thus we 
are experiencing with full consciousness the great problem of the 
historical movement itself—the problem, namely, of the relation between 
individual personality on the one hand, and the life of the community on 
the other. And in this sense the question as to the universal validity of 
Values has its deep philosophical significance. Upon its solution will 
depend whether German philosophy is to fulfil the mission which the 
present condition of the life of our people lays upon it.” We on this side of 
the channel also may well take to heart Windelband’s impressive message, 
and thank him for this clear call to the service of spiritual ends. 


G. Dawes Hicks. 


University Cotiear, Lonpon, 
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Natural and Social Morals.—By Carveth Read, M.A., Grote Professor 
of Philosophy in the University of London.—London: Adam & 
Charles Black, 1909.—Pp. xxv. +309. 


Tuts work is a continuation of Professor Read’s previous book on The Meta- 
physics of Nature, and is largely an attempt to explain morality scientifically 
by bringing it under the principle of causality. In his view, moral science 
has the same test of truth and the same logical canons as the other sciences 
have. And his endeavour has been to “study morals as matter of fact and 
experience, instead of merely worrying the traditionary abstract ideas in the 
fashion of a scholastic age.” In this respect he only claims for his work a 
transitionary character, “revising and illustrating the old philosophical 
ethics in the light of the inductive biology, psychology, and anthropology that 
have lately been established according to the methods of physical science.” 

The investigation falls into two parts. In the first, it is shown that 
morality is essential or “natural” to man, the different conceptions of the 
chief good are discussed, the social implications of action are analysed, the 
main types of character are considered in some detail, and the dependence 
of morality on its physical and biological conditions is emphasised. The 
second part of the work, which extends to twice the length of the first, 
deals with the institutional side of the moral life, discussing the relation 
between custom and morality, the development and ethical value of the 
family, the reciprocal influence of law and morality, of religion and art, 
upon ethical belief and action. A general disquisition on moral degeneracy 
is added as an epilogue. 

A programme so elaborate as this obviously calls for much knowledge, 
patient inquiry, and careful weighing of evidence, as well as for some archi- 
tectonic and systematising power. And no one can read the present work 
without acknowledging the many excellences in the treatment of the subject. 
The style is clear and forcible; the views of the author are decided and 
well expressed ; wide reading and thinking have gone to the presentment of 
each aspect of the problem; and the work as a whole contains much of 
suggestion, of enlightenment, and of provocation to dissent. 

As a very fair instance of Professor Read’s matter and method in 
their strength and their weakness, one may quote from p. 102: “ At any 
rate, if morals are to be rendered scientific they must be treated of by the 
usual scientific methods. Proof requires the combination of deduction 
with induction, of reasoning from the nature of the case with verification 
by experience; and we may proceed either by the historical method, 
collecting laws of the effects of conduct from experience, and trying to 
deduce them from what we learn of human nature from biology, psychology, 
and sociology ; or by the physical method, computing the resultants of the 
known tendencies of actions and verifying them by experience. The laws 
of health and eugenics, taken from biology, will for a long time have an 
increasing interest for morality. Consider how the removal of adenoids 
sometimes completely changes the subject’s mental and moral traits: a 
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thing easily understood, because the metabolic process is fundamental in 
organic life, and depends upon breathing. The operation, therefore, renders 
possible a fuller realisation of the subject’s innate capacities. Had Napoleon 
Buonaparte suffered from adenoids in his youth, the whole face of the world 
might have been changed as effectually as if Cleopatra’s nose had been a 
little shorter. Now probably all of us have greater capacities than we ever 
realise. The causes of our restricted development are largely social 
inhibitions; but others are physiological ; and if they can be discovered, a 
far greater improvement may be made in individuals than has ever been 
wrought by education. The law of parental care is primarily biological. 
. . . The conditions of co-operation, fairness and fidelity in contract, are, 
as Spencer has shown, both biological and social; for everywhere in 
animate nature the division of functions, or of labour, demands that all 
work, inasmuch as it involves destruction of tissue, must be repaid in order 
that the structures may be repaired. ‘Truth-speaking, again, is a transfer 
of knowledge; and knowledge is a condition of effective action: truth- 
speaking, therefore, is necessary to effective co-operation.” 

The discontinuous argument, the absence of thorough analysis, the 
large generalisation based on insufficient evidence or on personal pre- 
dilection, the excessive importance ascribed to physical and physiological 
conditions in the growth of morality and institutions—these qualities, 
which are patent in this passage, are equally characteristic of the book as 
a whole. Hence many of Professor Read’s conclusions seem to me hasty 
and ill-supported, despite the numerous appeals to the natural history of 
morals drawn from writers like Spencer, Frazer, Westermarck, Sutherland, 
etc. All of this evidence is tainted by the assumption that the real ex- 
planation of men’s beliefs and actions is to be found in the past, and 
that the more remote and rudimentary, the more animal and even 
physical, the stage to which you can—or think you can—trace them back, 
the clearer the light in which you see them, and the better are you able to 
determine their further development. But the spirit, moving causes, end 
of a people’s life are not in the past, but in the ideas that dominate its 
present and its future. And the attempt to substitute for a thorough 
analysis of present conditions a record—bound to be scrappy, and open to 
all possible errors of selection and interpretation—of ancient customs and 
manners, the attempt to oust the prophet in favour of the chronicler, and 
to set the historian in place of the maker of history, seems to me a 
perilous inversion of speculative thought. As an instance of the results 
one may get in this way, take this explanation of tragedy and heroism: 
“The difficulty of understanding what is called the ‘pleasure,’ say rather 
the fascination, of tragedy, that has so much perplexed the critics, is easily 
overcome if it be true that the tragedy of tragedies is the death of the 
divine king or his divine son. ‘This was necessarily witnessed by the tribe 
with poignant satisfaction ; though to us it seems horrible to say that 


Comfortable thoughts arise 
From the bleeding sacrifice. 
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And hence has descended to us the conception of self-renunciation as an 
essential quality of every moral ideal. In our own literature the self- 
renunciation of the king is recorded in Beowulf, who, having slain the 
dragon and suffered a mortal wound, gives thanks to God that by his death 
he has acquired great treasures for his people. With the increasing trans- 
cendency of the divine family, no longer incarnate on earth, the king becomes 
the tribe’s champion; and with the further progress of positive thought 
the ideal is handed down to whatsoever hero is ready to die for a good 
cause—the knight-errant, the chivalrous gentleman, the coal-miner who 
perishes in rescuing his fellows from their burning tomb” (p. 86). One 
would think that the tragedy of the death of the tribal king would need 
explanation no less than the phenomena it is held to explain, and that each 
would best be understood, not by referring the one to the other, but by re- 
ferring both to certain relationships that distinguish human life at any stage 
of it. As well might one say that the primitive bow and arrow are the 
explanation of the modern rifle, when each is simply the expression of a com- 
plexity of conditions widely different; for even should the impulse or 
instinct be similar in each case, it stands as much in need of explanation 
in its earlier as in its later form. 

Nor can I agree with Professor Read in the immense importance which 
he attaches to the new science of eugenics, and the valuable practical 
results which he expects from it. A large part of his book deals with 
breed, race-selection, the elimination of the unfit, adaptation to environ- 
ment, heredity, segregation, etc. On these large and difficult problems he 
practically transfers the biological views that seem to him most probable to 
the sphere of intellectual and moral life, and he hopes to purge the race of 
evil by breeding only from physically healthy types of humanity. “The 
improvement of morality requires the improvement of mankind, not merely 
of those now living, but by purgation of the nation’s blood, generation 
after generation ; without which preaching is indeed foolishness and moral 
philosophy exists in vain. If, however, with all our hearts we desire this 
thing, it can be attained” (p. 123). “Elimination means segregation or 
sterilisation of ‘the unfit’ carried out persistently upon a considerable 
scale. The proposal has been made to begin by segregating for life 
criminals and paupers, just as we do lunatics (a class which ought to 
include many imbeciles now at large); and if we had the sense of a dodo 
we would set about this at once. Besides protecting future generations, 
it would give immediate social relief. It follows, indeed, from the laws of 
variation and of reversion to the mean, that the purgation of the breed 
by such methods would not be as rapid as was once hoped for; but it 
would be real and, with due persistence, would become more and more 
effectual” (p. 115). These passages are characteristic of the “ rough-and- 
ready” way in which the author simplifies, and then solves, the difficult 
problems of moral and social disease. In one place we are told that 
biology will do much more for us than moral philosophy in our effort 
to deal with them. And one may admit that, on the author's conception 
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of their nature, this hope has some foundation. But in the solutions that 
are offered I fail to find any adequate appreciation of the nature and 
complexity of the real difficulties to be overcome. 

In the chapters that deal with the institutional side of the moral life 
there are to be found many enlightening and helpful discussions, though 
there is also much that seems to me ill-founded, capricious, and even 
perverse. What balanced judgment could declare that moral philosophy, 
“though illumined here and there by insight derived from prophets, was 
in the main a development of prejudices or abstractions,” until works like 
those of Westermarck began to appear, “in which we have some prepara- 
tion for moral philosophy on a basis of knowledge” (p. 129)? What 
reliance is to be placed on the statement that in religious matters “the 
South Europeans, with their saints and Madonnas, have always been 
polytheists; and the North Europeans, in their ways of thinking and 
feeling, have remained much the same as in the reign of Woden and 
Thor”? Or what real grounds are there for the contention that “if all 
the English counties were sovran states they would produce hundreds of 
statesmen and generals, hundreds of poets, historians, and other desirable 
persons, many of them as capable and destined to be as illustrious as the 
few who now attract the plaudits or the brickbats of a London crowd. 
A paucity of merit exists amongst us not for want of men, but for 
want of opportunity and incentive” (p. 175)? Or what more superficial 
criticism could be offered of the moral influence of religion than this :—“ It 
is more reasonable to complain that the highest religions, by their char- 
acteristic way of thinking, push benevolence to excess and turn virtue into 
folly. ‘This they do, first, because in their eyes all worldly things, and 
therefore wealth, are relatively insignificant; secondly, because these 
things, such as they are, really belong to God, not to any creature; and 
thirdly, because dependence on prophetic insight (of the founder or some 
other) leaves a religion with no measure of any virtue except the prophet’s 
words—always universalising and poetical. The conception of a divine 
family, in which all men, or all believers, are brethren, is, though very 
noble, extremely misleading in practice; because, in fact, the conditions 
of a family do not hold good of civil life in this world. To utilitarianism 
one must turn for principles which at once recommend benevolence and 
assign its limits ; and for the practical development of them with reference 
to pecuniary liberality our best guide is economic science” (p. 239) ? 

Though unable to concur in many of Professor Read’s views, I readily 
recognise the much study which lies behind this book, and the openness 
and vigour of mind which lead him to try and reinterpret in the light of 
the results of modern biology and anthropology the old doctrines of moral 
philosophy. Might I only suggest that fuller inquiry may show that the 
latter are not so “ abstract,” “ scholastic,” and “deductive” as he supposes, 
and that the former can as yet offer very slight aid in the reorganisation 


of our moral and social life ? 
Roserr A. Durr. 
University or GLascow. 
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History, Authority, and Theology. — By A. C. Headlam. — London: 
John Murray, 1909. 
Authority in Religion.—By J. H. Leckie.—Edinburgh: T. & 'T. Clark, 1909. 


Tue first of these works is not a treatise, but a collection of papers by 
Principal Headlam, published during the last twenty years. Principal 
Headlam holds an important place, not only in the educational world, but 
in the ranks of Anglican theologians, and we are glad to have his views 
on any theological subjects in more permanent form. At the same time it 
must be observed that, as he confesses, these essays are very fragmentary : 
“* fragments of larger works which I had projected, and had hoped to carry 
out.” This fragmentariness makes the task of a reviewer very difficult, 
and indeed makes a satisfactory review impossible. 

Some of the papers call only for hearty commendation. There is a 
careful summary of the history of the Athanasian Creed, showing that its 
claim upon the assent of the Church is by no means strong. And there 
are two useful articles on the history and creeds of the Eastern Churches. 
Evidently these Churches attract Dr Headlam as constituting an undeniable 
refutation of the Roman claims: on the subject of any possible union with 
them he speaks words of truth and soberness, strongly deprecating haste 
and an undignified eagerness on the part of the Anglican Church. 

This, however, cannot be regarded as the main burden of the book, 
which deals mainly with such matters as the relations of God and nature, 
of science and faith, of history and authority, and the like. These are 
vexed questions. The attitude of Dr Headlam is mainly that of what has 
been called the “Hard Church.” His views merit all attention: if I 
call in question some of them, I would do so not as an opponent, but 
merely as a conscientious critic. 

To begin with the relations of God and the world. Dr Headlam insists 
that we find God’s action, not here or there, but everywhere in the world: 
science shows us the how of development, but not the why. The Creator 
did not produce species by a special fiat, but “devised the world capable of 
developing as it has done.” “Is it not still more wonderful, the theist 
may say, that He should have created the world so that it should have 
itself, by the original laws of its nature, come to be what it is?” I should 
have thought that the position that the Creator devised a world so that 
it could develop of itself was nearer that of the atheist than of the theist. 
If God works only through unvarying law, then to believe or not believe in 
Him would seem a matter of small importance. Dr Headlam, strangely, 
says very little about the working of God in the realm above physical law, 
the spiritual world of which man is a member. Yet surely it is belief or 
non-belief in an ever-present spiritual force within man which makes the 
difference between religion and a practical atheism. If a man has not 
traced God in the world of experience and conduct, he will scarcely find 
the hypothesis of a God necessary in considering the consolidation of 
nebule or the qualities of a crystal. 
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Next, as to the relations of doctrine and theology. Dr Headlam seems 
to make the same distinction as Mr Tyrrell between the two. ‘ While the 
Christian creed is always the same, Christian theology is always changing.” 
Theology is to be thrown to the wolves of criticism, while doctrine is 
carefully preserved. Would it not be better to distinguish between dogma 
and theology? Properly speaking, doctrine is merely the crystallised 
result of theological argument. It can no more stand without the support 
of theology than can the capital of a pillar without the stone drums 
beneath. Dogma, however, that is, doctrine accepted and enforced by 
authority, may stand without support of reason, by a mere ipse dizit, as 
the top of a pilaster built into a wall can stand without a pilaster beneath 
it. The Church may say, “ Accept, under penalty, the Creed of Nicsea.” 
But she cannot say, “The doctrine of Christ’s divinity is independent of 
theology.” 

This brings us to the question of authority; and here, I think, is a 
weakness in Dr Headlam’s book. One is specially anxious to know what 
theologians of his school make of authority. But the subject is only 
treated-in comparatively few passages, and then very slightly. We read 
on p. 38: “The principle of the English Church is that its standard of 
truth is the Old and New Testaments as interpreted by Christian history 
and tradition.” But Dr Headlam, in discussing the Old Testament, 
scarcely makes account of the traditional method of interpreting it. It is 
indeed impossible for any critically trained person to do so. And the 
same thing holds, in a less degree, of the New Testament. ‘There is a most 
perplexing note on p. 65, which runs: “In the following pages ‘ authority ’ 
is always used, not of what is antagonistic to reason, but of what commends 
itself to reason.” ‘“'There can be no authority which does not commend 
itself to our reason, and work in us through our reason.” If we are denied 
the distinction between reason and authority, where are we? I will 
presently return to this point. 

On p. 64 there are two passages in regard to the authority of the 
Old and New Testaments respectively, which it is interesting to compare 
together. Of the Old Testament Dr Headlam writes: “Its positive value 
has not been taken away by a criticism which only touches the account 
of its origin, and the obligation of mankind to its teaching will always 
remain.” Of the New Testament he writes that we must reject the 
Ritschlian doctrine, “that although substantially the historical facts on 
which Christianity is based cannot be accepted, yet their theological value 
remains unimpaired.” Of course this distinction between the two parts of 
our Bible is not without justification. But it is very doubtful whether 
it is a line of apologetic which can be permanently maintained. Ritschl 
only applies to the Christian origins the canon which Dr Headlam accepts 
as valid in regard to Jewish origins. 

We can only further mention the section, pp. 256-77, which treats, 
in very brief outline, of recent work on the origins of Christianity. Dr 
Headlam begins with a full recognition of the value of the new material 
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provided by such researchers as Ramsay and Grenfell. I cannot quite 
agree with his panegyric of De Rossi (p. 258). I do not speak from first- 
hand investigation of the monuments of the Catacombs; but, so far as I 
have studied them, I have been driven to the view that De Rossi’s work 
must be revised by someone with a stronger conviction of the importance 
of dates and a better knowledge of the facts of late Paganism. But I 
have little to object to in Dr Headlam’s excellent and lucid summary 
until we come to p. 270. Here he lays down two propositions which go 
to the root of the matter, and which would, if accepted, imperil the 
possibility of any scientific work on early Christian history. One is that 
to exclude the physically miraculous in that history is an assumption 
which is mere prejudice. The other is that it is as reasonable to expect 
scientific Church history from a Roman Catholic as from a Protestant. 
This, of course, is no place for arguing against these theses. As regards 
the second, however, I must observe that the difference between the 
position of the Roman Catholic and the Protestant is simply that the 
one is free, while the other is subject to an authority which he dares not 
oppose. The Protestant has only his own natural bias to overcome; the 
Roman has, in addition, the knowledge that he must come to a conclusion 
allowed by the Roman Curia. It seems to me contrary alike to psychology 
and experience to maintain that this addition makes no difference. 

There are scattered through all the essays many wise and liberal 
observations, as well as many luminous epigrams. It would have been a 
more pleasant task to dwell on these. But the root questions which Dr 
Headlam considers are so fundamental that they draw away one’s attention 
from lesser matters. At the same time one cannot doubt that, if Dr 
Headlam had written in greater detail, he would have obviated what seem 
to be objections, and shown a way round impediments which look serious. 

Mr Leckie’s book on Authority in Religion offers in every respect a 
marked contrast to Dr Headlam’s. It is far less full of matter, and less 
interesting. But it is a carefully worked and well-proportioned essay on 
a single thesis. It sets forth a particular view of authority, tries to 
establish it, and meets the objections which can be brought against it. 
It is as easy to review as Dr Headlam’s book is difficult. 

Mr Leckie’s theory of authority in religion is expounded on p. 98 :— 
*“ Religious authority is found wherever conviction arises in the soul such as 
to carry with it the assurance that it is of God. This conviction may be 
created in three ways: (1) by direct revelation to the individual conscience 
in which it is found; (2) or by a message conveyed to that conscience 
through a specially endowed soul, and recognised by it as true; (3) or by 
a deliverance of the common religious conscience, verified in the individual 
experience.” Under one or other of these heads comes the authority of 
conscience, of great religious writers, of the Church, and of Christ. 

Naturally he finds the greatest difficulty in setting forth the authority 
of the Church : this is always the weak point in a writer of the Reformed 
Churches, as the question of the individual conscience is a difficulty to the 
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Romanist writer. Mr Leckie is convinced that the Church ought to have 
more authority over the individual. Whereas the prophets represent the 
spiritual aristocracy of the Church, the whole body represents the demo- 
cracy. “'The Ecclesia is the organ of the religious democracy, and the 
religious democracy is an expert only in the practical experience of faith.” 
Hence the authority of the Church is religious rather than theological ; 
“the power of the Christian society is not, in the first place, dogmatic. 
It is a matter not of doctrine but of faith, since it is of faith alone that 
the average mind is a judge.” Nevertheless, Mr Leckie admits that 
doctrine is necessary, and allows to the Church a secondary authority in 
regard to it. 

Perhaps both the writers under review would have made matters clearer 
if they had carefully distinguished two kinds of authority. There is the 
authority of the law, or military authority, which prescribes under penalty 
of punishment ; or of the old-fashioned parent, who says to his child, “ Do 
this because I tell you.” And there is the authority of the physician, who 
says, “I know more about disease than you: if you are wise, you will follow 
my prescription.” ‘The first kind of authority, the only authority proper, 
has at present almost vanished in England. Even the law seldom says 
more than “thou shalt not”; and a governing parent is a great rarity. In 
religion it can scarcely be said to exist among us: we only obey a church 
authority because we choose to obey it. Mr Leckie regards this state of 
things as satisfactory : the only authority of which he speaks is one volun- 
tarily submitted to. So quite naturally he sums up: “ May it not be safely 
assumed that the Church of the coming age will know nothing of oppressive 
acts and statutes or of enforced conformity?” Dr Headlam probably 
would lay more stress than he does on Church authority if the times were 
more propitious. Is there any prospect of a revival in religion of authority 
in the proper sense of the word, as a discipline imposed by society on the 
individual? This is a crucial question; but one feels that, however the 
question is answered, the answer will neither come from Rome nor from 


Geneva. 
P. GARDNER. 
Oxrorpb. 





Orders and Unity.—By Charles Gore, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Hon. Fellow 
of Trinity College, Oxford, Bishop of Birmingham.—London: John 
Murray, 1909.—Pp. v +233. 


Or course Dr Gore is only doing his duty as an overseer when he attempts 
to make good the foundations, keep watertight the roof, and maintain the 
fences of the Established Church ; and we may say at once, quite willingly, 
that his latest bit of work, this volume on Orders and Unity, is one for 
which his fellow-workers should be grateful. It, at all events, helps to 
make good the old work, if it does not supply anything that is new; and 
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even mere onlookers might well admire the dexterous economy of material 
in the Bishop’s hands. 

The subject appears to have been forced upon his attention by “the 
proposals and movements making themselves felt among us in the direction 
of reunion with the old historical communions of Catholic Christendom, 
Western and Eastern, and other proposals in the direction for union with 
Protestant bodies.” “ All such proposals,” he says, “are found at once to 
involve questions of the constitution of the Church and of the conditions of 
a valid Christian ministry.” 

This is on page 1, and is a rather hopeless-looking start, especially 
when it is at once followed by the significant complaint that Churchmen 
are not making the best of their case. Dr Gore plainly tells his brethren 
that “neither in the face of the undenominational tendency, nor in face of 
the Roman claim, nor in view of the wide movement in human society 
towards social reconstruction, are we making the best of the position which 
God has given to us Anglicans to maintain—the position which is best 
described as a liberal catholicism.” ‘* We English Churchmen do not seem to 
be making any serious attempt to form a corporate mind among ourselves 
on these important subjects.” Hence this book. 

And yet, while saying this, the Bishop utters the significant word 
“reconsider,” and insists, “If the Church of England is to hold together 

. and fulfil the vocation which men who are not of our communion 
are constantly found assigning to us as a centre of reunion for divided 
Christendom, there is laid upon us a very special obligation at the present 
moment to reconsider the ultimate principles of Christian unity.” But 
Dr Gore must know that reconsideration and tightening up are apt to be 
incompatible, especially for an overseer. For one thing, it may lead to 
interference with the structure and modification of the specifications and 
estimates for repairs. It does so in this case, as we shall see. 

Dr Gore’s main propositions are that Christ founded a Church, a 
Society, an Institution, call it what we will—a permanent body for a 
permanent purpose, the salvation of mankind; and that when He went 
away He left “ responsible persons in charge of his‘ household.’” He himself 
was prophet, priest, and king: prophet, as teacher; priest, as the offerer 
up of himself for “his people,” “ to reconcile them to God by his sacrifice,” 
“shedding his blood as a sacrifice which should be the basis of a new 
covenant of acceptance for them with God”; and king “over the hearts 
and lives of men who yielded to him their devotion and loyalty.” “He 
saw men’s need for support and control and guidance; their need of a 
leader and a master; their readiness to yield their willing obedience and 
trust to one whom they felt to ‘have authority.” “Jesus Christ, then, 
the true Shepherd, was Prophet to men, Priest for men, and King over 
men.” 
We have set this forth fully because it is all vital to what follows, for 
what follows is that all this which began with Christ still continues in the 
Church through “ the responsible persons” He left behind and their super- 
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naturally appointed successors: all prophets, priests, and kings, with 
“authority.” But Dr Gore does not shrink. So, when we turn over a leaf, 
we find the next chapter has for its highly significant title “'The Church the 
House of Salvation.” And there we have the Bishop’s case “ writ large.” 

“Popular Protestantism,” says Dr Gore, is content to hold that 
“salvation lies ina certain relation of the individual soul to God in 
Christ,” and that all “the benefits of the new life” are gained by the 
believer “simply because he individually believes in Christ.” Such 
believers combine into a visible fellowship, but when they do so they 
are held to be free to organise as they please and to arrange and rearrange 
as they will. “There is no one obligatory organisation or mode of com- 
bination. ‘The one essential thing is the allegiance of the individual soul 
to Christ.” All else is secondary and subject to freedom. The only church 
which really matters is the invisible. 

All this, says the Bishop, is wrong. It is “in glaring discrepancy with 
the New Testament as it stands”; it is “a grievous mistake.” Paul, he 
says, taught that “the acceptance of corporate discipline in each local 
society is made to be a normal and necessary element of Christian life.” 
“The opening history of our religion, as recorded in the Acts of the 
Apostles, proclaims the same idea of the visible Church as the only sphere 
of Christ’s salvation in a way quite unmistakable.” “There is not the 
slightest sanction for the idea of a saving faith which stops short of 
membership.” ‘The impression derived from the apostolic letters and 
the Acts is the impression that the salvation offered by Christ to man 
involves, and indeed consists in, membership in a society.” All this, 
which is sufficiently startling and rigid, is a little modified further on ; 
but what is written is written. 

The consequence of this is bravely faced by the Bishop. It involves a 
demand for perfect freedom—freedom for the Church “to formulate its 
own doctrine, to organise its own worship, to exercise its own discipline,”— 
emancipation, in fact, from the State; and, says Dr Gore, we are prepared 
to take the consequences; and just as the consequences are faced, so is 
the theory of “the Church’s one foundation,” the establishment of a 
permanent Church by Jesus Christ, as a ‘“ House of Salvation,” guarded 
by an unbroken line of divinely commissioned and divinely inspired 
prophets, priests, and kings. That is the theory. It was Leo the Great's 
theory. It was Cardinal Newman’s theory. It is the theory of the head 
prophet, priest, and king at Rome to-day. 

He who can accept it may easily make himself comfortable in “ the 
House of Salvation,” and it is not to be wondered at that many do it. 
But he who hesitates is lost; for hesitation means asking questions, and 
that is fatal. Where, for instance, have we any clear record that Jesus 
Christ intended to establish a continuity of prophets, priests, and kings 
within the enclosure of a restricted society, with full powers to create for 
all time successors at their discretion and by the laying on of their hands ? 
Or, if He intended it, may we not venture to ask whether He could secure 
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that His intention should be carried out, that the line of succession should 
be unbroken and kept pure? Or did He ever guarantee that the boundaries 
would never be enlarged, that fresh centres of spiritual vitality would never 
appear, that new lines and new kinds of prophets, priests, and kings would 
never be started as the centuries went by ? 

Bishop Gore himself seems uncomfortably aware of these questions 
and doubts; for, when he comes to discourse of prophets, for instance, he 
gives us the impression of a man who would like to escape from his post 
as inspector of works and repairer of fences, and welcome a world of com- 
rades in the open. Even when he is laying down his four main proposi- 
tions, and stoutly asserting the doctrine that “the Church was held 
together from the first, inwardly by the Holy Spirit, and outwardly by 
a ministry of Divine authority,” he is constrained to say that outside the 
rank of apostles there were prophets and “a wide diffusion of spiritual 
gifts,” though the Church was “ guided not to trust to these extraordinary 
gifts, but to perpetuate in due succession a pastoral office such as requires 
for its exercise only normal human qualities, and such a gift of the Holy 
Ghost as the Church from the first believed to accompany the laying on 
of hands.” ‘That is to say, in plain secular English, that from the very 
first there were free inquirers and teachers and unofficial prophets, but it 
was thought desirable to close up the ranks and leave the Church to be 
shepherded and fed by safe and accredited persons, whose line of succession 
has led up to the bishops and curates of to-day. 

Yes; but that is what is the matter. ‘The safe and accredited persons 
have always been inclined to bar out or shake off the freemen, the animated 
sons of the morning, the nonconformists, the pioneers: and, looking back, 
it is really very difficult to believe that Jesus Christ meant what has 
happened ; for the history of this supernatural Church is like the book 
Ezekiel saw, “ written within and without, and there was written therein 
lamentations and mourning and woe.” 

No wonder the Bishop is, as we have said, restless. He says: “The 
enthusiasm of one generation becomes the routine of the next.” ‘The 
natural tendencies of an official hierarchy lead it to dislike and resent the 
consequences of any new and disturbing light.”. And, with more vehemence 
and fire: ‘The record of the Catholic Church in the suppression of heresy 
and schism is stained with injustice and savage persecutions”: and by 
**the Catholic Church” Dr Gore means the Anglican Church as well as 
the Church of Rome. If he does not, we do; for both have been guilty of 
“injustice and savage persecutions.” The stoning of the prophets has 
been almost a part of the cult of both. 

It may be said, in extenuation, that prophets were given only to the 
first ages of the Church. Not so, says Dr Gore. ‘I cannot help thinking 
that the Church ought to have lived in more eager expectation of excep- 
tional gifts such as cannot be provided at demand, but can be reverently 
welcomed and used when they are given. Established authorities in the 
Church have always tended to suspect prophets. So the Scribes and 
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Pharisees resented being taught the true meaning of their religion by the 
lay prophet from Nazareth. Such has always been the tendency of official 
teachers. The Montanist prophecy was doubtless wild and unsettling, 
and its rejection inevitable; but the rejection of the Montanist prophets 
may have done something to harden the heart of the Church against all 
prophets who should come with a message from God without any ecclesi- 
astical selection or ordination. I think this has been one of the funda- 
mental defects of the Church. It has loved order and discipline and 
tradition with a one-sided devotion. It has not been alive to the peril of 
making the word of God void by the force of one-sided tradition, or to 
the need in every age of prophets, who speak from God, simply because 
they must, to recall men to some forgotten aspect or element of the word 
of God. I seem to see in almost every Protestant sect which has split off 
from the Catholic body, at the root of the division, not a schismatical 
desire to establish a separate worship, but the sense of some truth which 
the Church was neglecting or contradicting, and which God’s spirit had 
put it into the heart of some man or group of men to recognise and 
revive. It is easier, no doubt, to maintain unity if liberty of prophesying 
is suppressed ; but this is the tyranny which itself produces and nourishes 
the avenging power which will destroy it. With a freer liberty of speech 
allowed to those who believe themselves to speak with the Spirit, the 
Church might have presented at times a less well disciplined aspect, but 
there would have been far less schism in the body.” 

We could not find it in our heart to shorten this passage, if only out 
of sympathy with an overseer who, while engaged in mending his fences, 
has evidently a longing for the busy villages and the breezy moors. And 
yet that outlook seems to disturb him; for, in a Cambridge University 
sermon on “The Peril of Drifting,” printed as the conclusion of his book, 
he uplifts the banner of the two militant texts: “Though we, or an angel 
from heaven, should preach unto you any gospel other than that which 
we preached unto you, let him be anathema. As we have said before, so 
say I now again, If any man preacheth unto you any gospel other than 
that which ye received, let him be anathema” (Gal. i, 8,9). “ And this I 
pray, that your love may abound yet more and more in knowledge and 
all discernment ; so that ye may approve the things that are excellent” 
(Phil. i. 9, 10). 

Under this banner he challenged his hearers to consider whether the 
present-day disinclination to reject any “fashion of thought” as “ anti- 
Christ” is not “due in large measure to our refusal to think,” and whether 
we are not taking refuge in philanthropic work as an alternative to 
thinking out religious principles. We are reminded that “ orthodox 
Protestantism has received a series of intellectual shocks, the seriousness 
of which it is impossible to exaggerate.” Human depravity, everlasting 
punishment, Christ’s vicarious sacrifice, and the infallibility of the Bible, 
have, says Dr Gore, been “riddled by the shot and shell of criticism.” 
A few are meeting all this “in the true way,” by “going back to the first 
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principles, and striving to recover and restate the Christianity which is 
true and permanent”; but the general tendency, he says, is to let matters 
drift, and “to seek refuge from the difficulties of thought in the oppor- 
tunities of philanthropic or evangelistic action.” 

How can we go on in this way, asks the anxious overseer, “ without 
definite doctrines to teach”? And then, instead of looking over the fence, 
he looks around, for he knows that this smashing of Calvinism, this “ shot 
and shell of criticism,” are largely traceable to the prophets, priests, and 
kings within the pale. In a chapter on “The Present Situation,” Dr Gore 
taunts the outsiders with their dissolving views and their disintegrating 
societies. ‘ How few of our Nonconformist churches,” he says, “are really 
preaching the distinctive religion of their trust deeds!” ‘That is very thin 
ice for a bishop. How few of his prophets, priests, and kings are really 
preaching the distinctive religion of the Book of Common Prayer ! 

“The old Protestant orthodoxy,” we are told, “stood by the sole and 
final authority of the Bible as the infallible word of God. But it is exactly 
this position of the Bible which modern knowledge is making more and 
more impossible. It is not only that the simple infallibility of the record 
is completely undermined, but it has become evident that the Bible cannot 
stand alone.” That is significant and clever, leading up, as it does, to the 
conclusion overleaf: “It will become increasingly evident that in attempt- 
ing to set up the isolated Bible as the infallible standard of religion, 
Protestantism was attempting the impossible, and violating a fundamental 
law of the Christian religion, which holds Bible and creed and episcopate 
indissolubly together.” That, as we have said, is very clever, and we wonder 
the Bishop did not end on that high note. 

Instead of doing so, however, we find him in his closing sermon, and 
towards the end of it, sinking down to almost deprecation and apology. 
After putting a series of puzzling questions which are chiefly painful alter- 
natives, the best he can say before the University of Cambridge is, “I have 
not been endeavouring to provide answers to these questions. I have only 
urged the necessity for facing the questions . ... and may the Holy 
Spirit of truth be your guide into all the truth!”—to which prayer all of 
us, whether within the fence or far beyond it in the open, can heartily cry 
** Amen!” 

What if, after all, the true “ Unity” is here, and in that prayer ! 


J. Pace Hopps. 
SHEPPERTON-ON- THAMES, 





The Cults of the Greek States.—By 1.. R. Farnell.—Vol. v., pp. xii+ 495. 
—Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1909. 


Dr Farnett’s monumental work is brought to a conclusion with this 
volume ; and the first and most pleasant duty of a reviewer is to congratu- 
late him upon the completion of a book which is invaluable as an ample 
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and well-arranged store of facts as to Greek religion, and in which the 
diverse theories to which such a subject must give rise are always stated 
with fairness and lucidity, and often with most suggestive criticism. Dr 
Farnell will not expect any reader to accept all his conclusions ; but he 
has certainly earned the gratitude of all for placing before them in a 
convenient and intelligible form the materials on which these conclusions 
must be based. And this gratitude is of the kind which looks forward 
to future benefits. For the five volumes of the book are concerned almost 
entirely with the great Olympian gods, their service and their representa- 
tion in art, and the author holds out the prospect of a future publication 
of the materials he has gathered as to hero-worship and the cults of the 
dead. It is to be hoped that this will include, among other things, the 
cult of Heracles and of Asclepius, who is only incidentally touched on in 
connection with Apollo. The short sketch of minor cults which comes at 
the end of the fifth volume is probably also regarded by the author as only 
a provisional treatment of a large subject ; here also a fuller account in the 
future will be most welcome. The Nymphs and Muses in cult and in art, 
as well as river gods, Pan, the Erinyes, and others, offer many problems 
as to which Dr Farnell’s judgment and erudition would give his opinion a 
peculiar value, but which he has here dismissed in a somewhat summary 
fashion. 

The five deities to whom most of the fifth volume is devoted are 
Hermes, Dionysos, Hestia, Hephaistos, and Ares. As was to be expected, 
considerably more than half the space is devoted to Dionysos, and it is to 
Dr Farnell’s treatment of the numerous problems offered by the worship of 
this god that his readers will turn with the greatest interest. The 
numerous tales of the coming of Dionysos, of opposition to his worship, 
and of ceremonies that commemorate his entry, have been generally 
supposed to indicate a foreign origin, and Dr Farnell is disposed to accept 
the current theory that the worship of the god was introduced from 
Thrace. Yet he himself submits to searching criticism almost all the 
evidence on which this theory rests. The scanty mention of the god in 
Homer applies also to Demeter; and wine brought from Thrace is the 
gift of a priest of Apollo. The best-known of the early tales of opposition 
to the god is that of Lycurgus and his fatal madness; this finds many 
parallels in Greece, notably at Thebes and at Argos ; it cannot be used at 
the same time to prove a foreign origin in Greece and to prove an 
indigenous origin in Thrace. And the statement of Herodotus that the 
Thracians worshipped Dionysos or Ares or Artemis is, as Dr Farnell 
truly remarks, “of no more value than that of Tacitus that the ancient 
Germans worshipped Hercules and Mercury.” If Lycurgus is “ the king- 
priest whom we may believe to be himself an incarnation of Dionysos,” 
how does he differ from Pentheus? Is not the simplest explanation to see 
in both alike a tale that grew up to explain similar primitive customs, 
common to Thrace and to Greece, rather than to derive the one worship 
from the other? Again, the suggestion that the marriage of Dionysos 
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with the queen-archon at Athens is to be explained as “a trace of the 
earliest days of the arrival of Dionysos, when he . . . . established the 
closest ties with the community by marryiag the queen of the land” seems 
far less probable than a comparison with the “sacred marriages” common 
in primitive vegetation-magic, and repeated at Athens itself in the sacred 
marriage of Zeus and Hera. Throughout it is abundantly clear that 
Dionysos must be understood as a god of vegetation generally, not merely 
of wine and the vine; his primitive worship in Greece is attested in many 
ways—not least by the common custom of decorating a post or tree-trunk 
with mask and clothes to serve as his image; here, as Dr Farnell says, 
“the gradual development of the anthropomorphic figure out of the 
aniconic agalma is more clearly presented by the monuments of Dionysos 
than by those of any other Hellenic divinity.” The festal bringing in of a 
vegetation-god in spring needs no historical justification. In the case of 
the adoption commemorated by the procession of Dionysos Eleuthereus at 
Athens the case is different; here it is a varying local cult, very probably 
with dramatic accessories, that is adopted in historical times. Dr Farnell’s 
careful discussion of the date of this event certainly seems to justify his 
preference for the older view that it took place in the time of Pisistratus 
rather than, as has been recently suggested, during the Peloponnesian war. 

Perhaps the question of most general interest, as well as the most 
difficult and complicated, is that of the origin of the drama, and especially 
of tragedy. The old explanations, which have done duty since the time 
of Aristotle, do not seem probable in the light of modern criticism. 
Professor Ridgeway’s theory of the development of the tragic drama from 
funeral mimetic dances, of which the best-known example is the repre- 
sentation of the woes of Adrastus at Sicyon, is briefly discussed ; but there 
is no evidence either that these Sicyonian dances developed into a true 
drama, or that the Attic drama had a similar origin. Dr Farnell points 
out that the tale of the fight between a light man and a dark man, which 
seems to be connected with such mummers’ plays as are almost universal 
in spring or winter vegetation-magic, is especially connected with 
Eleuthere, and so with the origins of the Attic drama. The Thracian 
mummers’ play recorded by Mr Dawkins is of great interest in this con- 
nection ; but it does not necessarily prove that the rite belonged originally 
to Thrace; it may well be a sporadic survival, such as may often be 
found in Greece itself, of a primitive custom that was once widely spread, 
and that has left its trace in official religion. 

The sections concerning Hermes and Ares also contain many dis- 
cussions which it would be interesting to follow. But what is of wider 
importance, now that the work is completed, is the question whether the 
author was justified in following the traditional mythological classification 
by the names of the divinities, while applying modern methods of in- 
vestigation to his subject. On this matter he offers what appears to be a 
reasonable defence when dealing with the statement, due even to ancient 
mythologists, that Dionysos is not one, but many. It is true, as he says, 
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“that the personages of the Greek and other polytheisms were not pure 
crystallised products of a single and identical people, but were modified 
variously by their environment, borrowing traits and epithets from other 
local powers whom they may have dispossessed or with whom they may have 
shared their rule.” But, this fact notwithstanding, “the name Dionysos, 
in spite of the diversity of local legend, connotes everywhere a certain 
identity of religious conceptions, and is associated with a certain specific 
kind of religious emotion.” The same may be said of each of the other 
Olympian gods; and for this reason, if we wish to understand what 
Greek religion meant to the Greeks themselves, it is wise to follow the 
Olympian classification. There may be some inevitable repetition or 
omission as a result, where the same rites or beliefs have been taken up 
into the recognised service of more than one deity, or where some inter- 
esting survival may never have received official recognition. But in the 
present state of our knowledge it is impossible to imagine any classi- 
fication by strata of religious belief, or by the origins of various elements, 
which would not lead to endless confusion and controversy. 

The index to the whole work, which is added to the fifth volume, is 
useful, but slight; a much fuller index would accord better with the 
character of the book, and would greatly facilitate its use for reference. 


Ernest A. GARDNER. 
University Cotiecr, Lonpon. 
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e l’avarice: Facteurs sociaux, ethniques et familiaux. 
Rev. Phil., May 1910, 
Hebert (Marcel) Un paradoxe sociologique. Ceenobium, iv. 2, 1910. 
Roberts (W, J.) The Appeal to Nature in Morals and Politics. Inter. J. Eth., April 1910. 
Talbert (EZ, Lynn) The Dualism of Fact and Idea in its Social Implications. 
University of Chicago Press, 1910, 
Rev. Phil., June 1910. 


Urwick (EZ. J.) Sociology and Social Progress. 

Ratcliffe (S. K.) Sociology in the English Novel. 
Anon, Society and Politics in the Nineteenth Century. 
Brugeilles, La valeur sociologique de la notion de la loi. 
Fursac (Rogues de) Les ps 


Millioud (Maurice) La propagation des idées. 
Hobson (J. A.) The General Election: A Sociological Study. Soc. R., April 1910. 
Sissons (EZ. O.) Egoism, Altruism, Catholicism, J. of Phil, March 17, 1943. 
Sarcey (Yvonne) The Road to Happiness. Trans. by C. Williams, 321 vp. Melrose, 1910. 
Anon. Art and Practice. Edin. f., April 1910. 
Durrant (W. Scott) From Art to Social Reform: Ruskin’s ‘‘ Nature of Gothic.” 
19th Cent., May 1914. 
Guy-Grand (Georges) Le procés de la démocratie (suite) Rev. de Méta. et de Mor., May 1910. 
Anon, Socialism : i, Its Meaning and Origin. Quar. R., Apri) 1910. 
Anon. Ancient and Modern Socialism, Quar. R., Ariil 1910. 
Rothfeld (Otto) The Figment of Race. The Quest, April 1910. 
Schiller (F. C. S.) National Self-Selection. Eugenics R.. April 1910. 
Sharp (F. C.) and Otto (M. C.) A Study of the Popular Attitude towards Retributive 
Punishment. Inter. J. Eth., April 1910. 
Currier (A. H.) A Century of Progress in Prison Reform in Great Britain. 
Bibliotheca Sacra, April 1910. 
Henderson (C, R.) Ethical Problems of Prison Science. Inie:, J. Eth., April 1910. 
Tredgold (A. F.) The Feeble-minded. Cont. R., June 1910. 
Barth (Paul) Die Geschichte der Erziehung in soziologischer Beleuchtung, xii. 
Vierteljahrsse>. f. ~, Phil., xxxiv. 1, 1919. 
Waller (A. D,) The University of London and an Imperial insti ite of Science. 
Science Progress, April 1910. 
Burton (E. D,) The Status of Christian Education in India. Amer. J. of Theol., April 1910. 
Holmes (H. W.) New Forces in Religious Education, Harvard Th. R., April 1910. 
Alston (Leonard) Education and Citizenship in India. 234 p Longmans, 1910. 
Dyke (Henry van) The Spirit of America. 281 p. Macmillan, 1910. 
Ward (Wilfrid) The People and the Populace. Dub. R., April 1910. 


5. HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND INDIVIDUAL CHURCHES, 


Hooton (W. 8S.) Turning-Points in the Primitive Church. 196p. Thynne, 1910. 
Platt (Hugh E. P.) An Early Champion of Christianity. Cont. R., April 1910. 
Coulton (G. G.) A Medieval Garner: Human Documents from the Four Centuries preceding 

the Reformation. 739p. Constable, 1910. 
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Williams (J. B.) The Truth about Cromwell’s Massacre at Drogheda. Dub. R., April 1910. 
Marczali (Henry) Hungary in the Eighteenth Century. Introd. Essay by A. W. V. Temper- 
ley. 441 p. Cambridge University Press, 1910. 
Alexander (James) A Prisoner in Holy Orders, or the I]l-Fate of Stephen Helwyn. "381 p- 
Routledge, 1910. 

Crompton (Albert), ed. Confessions and Testament of Auguste Comte: and his Correspondence 





with Clotilde de Vaux. 558p. H. Young & Sons, 1910. 
Elliot (H. S. R.), ed. Letters of John Stuart Mill. With Notes on Mill’s Private Life by 
Mary Taylor. 2 vols. 358+ 408 p. Longmans, 1910. 
Lathbury (D. 0.), ed. Correspondence on Church and Religion of William Ewart Gladstone. 
2vols. 446+ 470 p. Murray, 1910. 
Perris (G. H.), ed. Emerson. (Masters of Literature Series.) 408 p. Bell, 1910. q 
Farland (Ada) Ruskin and his Circle. 340 p. Hutchinson, 1910. ; 


Wingate(Ashmore) Life of John Ruskin. (Great Writers.) 203 p. W. Scott Pub. Co., 1910. 
Thompson (S. P.) The Life of William Thomson, Baron Kelvin of Largs. 2 vols. 


604 +723 p. Macmillan, 1910. 
Harris (J. Rendel) Athanasius and the Book of Testimonies. Expos., June 1910. 
Ramsay (Sir W. M.) A Martyr of the Third Century Expos,, June 1910. 
Preuschen (Erwin) Zur Kirchenpolitik des Bischofs Kallist. Z. f. neutest. W., xi. 2, 1910, 
Poncelet (Albert) Le légendier de Pierre Calo. Anal. Boll., xxix. 1 and 2, 1910. 


Delehaye (Hippolyte) L’invention des reliques de saint Ménasa Constantinople. 
Anal. Boll., xxix. 1 and 2, 1910. 





Peeters (Paul) §S. Eleutherios—Guhistazad. Anal, Boll., xxix. 1 and 2, 1910. 
Hartberger (Moritz) Priszillians Verhaltnis zur H1. Schrift. Biblische Z., viii. 2, 1910. 
Hilberg (I.), ed. S. Eusebii Hieronymi Opera (Sect. I, Pars 1). Epistularum, Pars 1. 
(Corpus Scriptorum Eccles, Latinorum, vol. liv.) 714 p. Freytag, 1910. 
Conybeare (F. C.), ed, The a of Pope Xystus. Together with the Prologue of Rufinus. 
With Commentary. 138 Williams & Norgate, 1910. 


Howorth (Sir H. H.) The  — of St Jerome on the Canon of the Western Church, ii. 
J. Theol. Stud., April 1910. 
Monceaux (P.) L’Eglise donatiste au temps de Saint Augustin. 
Rev. de l’Hist. des 4. lxi. 1, 1910, 


Nippold (Friedrich) Kardinal Kopp. Z. f. w. Th., lii. 3, 1910. 
Houtin (Abbé) The Crisis among the French Clergy. Trans. by F. T. Dickson. 228 p- - 
utt, 1910. 
Benson (R. H.) A Catholic Colony. Dub. R., April 1910. 
Blaxland (Bruce) The Struggle with Puritanism. 245 p. Methuen, 1910. 
Cox (J. C.) The Parish Registers. (Antiquary’s Books.) 310 p. Methuen, 1910. 
Vogt (Lic.) Nachweis von Melanchthonbriefen. Th. Stud. u. Krit., April 1910. 
Stewart (A.) and Cameron (J. Kennedy) The Free Church of Scotland, 1843-1910: A Vindi- 
cation, 442 p. Hodge & Co., 1910. 
Fry (J. M.) The Communion of Life. (Swartmore Lecture.) 70 p. Headley Brothers, 1910. r 
Watson (E. W.) A New History of Methodism. Ch. Quar. R., April 1910. 


6. LITERATURE AND ART. 





Hudson (W. H.) An Introduction to the Study of Literature. 432 p. Harrap, 1910. 
Dowden (E.) Essays, Modern and Elizabethan. 380 p. Dent, 1910. 
Pound (Ezra) The Spirit of Romance: An Attempt to define the Charm of the Pre- 
Renaissance Literature of Latin Europe. 259 P. Dent, 1910. 
Mueterlinck (Maurice) The Tragedy of ‘‘Macbeth. Fort. R., April 1910. 
Buchanan (E. S.) George Herbert, Melodist (1593-1633). 86 p. Elliot Stock, 1910. 
Anon, Oliver Wendell Holmes: A Centenary Study. Edin. R., April 1910. 
Sichel (Walter) Sterne: A Study. 378 p. Williams & Norgate, 1910. 
Jones (W. Lewis) Karly Welsh Poetry. Quar. R., April 1910. 
Johnston (J.) Walt Whitman—the Poet of Nature. Fort. R., June 1910. ‘ 
Roe (F. W.) Thomas Carlyle as a Critic of Literature. 152 p. Macmillan, 1910. 
Leith (Mrs Disney) The Boyhood of A, C. Swinburne. Cont. R., April 1910. 
Fullerton (Morton) The Art of Henry James. Quar. R., April 1910, 
Sélincourt (Hugh de) Oxford from Within. Illustrated by Yoshio Markino, 181 
Chatto & Windus, 1910. 
Watson (W.) The King without Peer. Fort. R., May 1910. 
d Hollins (Dorothea) The Quest: A Drama of Deliverance. 116 p. Williams & N ongat, 1910. 
4) Author of ‘‘ Thysia’? Threnodies, Sketches, and other Poems. 88 p Bell, 1910. 


Trench (Maria) The Passion Play at Ober-Ammergau. Trans, into Panglish, 133 p. 
Kegan Paul, 1910. 


Adler (Elkan) A Letter from Heine, Jewish R., April 1910. 
Grey (Rowland) The Centenary of Alfred de Musset. Dub. R., April 1910. i 
Gribble (Francis) Tourgueneff. Fort. R., June 1910. ' 
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Curle (Richard H. P.) Tourgueneff and the Life-Illusion. 
Putnam (Emily James) The Greek Lady. 

Courtney (W. L.) A Philosophic Emperor. 

Ricketts (Charles) Titian. (Classics of Art.) 211 p. 

Jenner (Mrs H.) Christian Symbolism, (Little Books on Art. ) 


Fort. R., June 1910. 
Cont. R., April 1910. 
Fort. R., June 1910. 
Methuen, 1910. 
Methuen, 1910, 


7. COMPARATIVE RELIGIONS. 


Frazer (J. G@.) Totemism and Exogamy: A Treatise on certain Early Forms of Superstition 
and Society. 4 vols. 598+640+583 +379 p. Macmillan, 1910, 
Churchward (Albert) The Signs and Symbols of Primordial Man, being an Explanation of the 
Evolution of Religious Doctrines from the Eschatology of the Ancient Egyptians. 472 p. 
Sonnenschein, 1910, 
Methuen, 1910. 
pology and Social Psychology. 
Macmillan, 1910. 


Weigall (A. E. P.) A Guide to the Antiquities of Upper Egypt. 609 p. 
King (Irving) The Development of Religion : A Study in Anthro 


393 p. 

D’ Alvielta (Goblet) L’Animisme et sa place dans |’évolution religieuse. 
Rev. de l’Hist. des Religions, Ixi. 1, 1910. 
Morey (C. R.) The Origin of the Fish Symbol. Princeton Th. R., April 1910, 
Reinach (Ad. J.) Itanos et l’Inventio scuti, iii. Rev. de l’Hist. des Religions, Ixi. 2, 1910. 
Lévy (Isidore) Sarapis, ii. Rev. de l'Hist. des Religions, lxi, 2, 1910. 
Casanova (P.) La Malhamat dans I’Islam primitif. Rev. de l’Hist. de Religions, Ixi. 2, 1910. 
Degroot (J. J. M.) The Religion of the Chinese. 230 p. Macmillan, 1910, 
Underwood (H. G.) The Religions of Eastern Asia, 267 p. Macmillan, 1910, 
Winternitz (M.) A General Index to the Names and Subject-Matter of the Sacred Books of 

the East. Pref. by A. A. Macdonell. (Sacred Books of the East, vol. i.) 699 p. 
Clarendon Press, 1910. 
Cont. R., June 1910. 
Tayler & Carpenter, 1910. 


Farquhar (J. N.) The Greatness of Hinduism. 
Griswold (H. D.) The God Varuna in the Rig-Veda. 36 p. 
Rai (Lajpat) The Arya Samaj: Its Aims and Teachings. Cont. R., April 1910. 
Rhys Davids(C. A. F.) The Love of Nature in Buddhist Poems. The Quest, April 1910. 
Carpenter (J. Estlin) Religion in the Far East : A Study in Japanese Buddhism. 

The Quest, April 1910. 
Kisch (H. J.) Religion of the Civilised World and Judaism. 68 p. Routledge, 1910. 
Biichler (A.) Greco-Roman Criticism of some Jewish Observances and Beliefs, 


Jewish R., April 1910. 
Abbott (G. F.) The Jewish Problem. Fort. R., April 1910. 
Magnes (Z.) A Reform of Judaism upon a Nationalist Basis. Jewish R., April 1910, 
Elvogen (Dr) The ‘‘ Free Jewish Organisation.” Jewish R., April 1910. 
Zangwill (Israel) Zionism and Territorialism. Fort. R., April 1910, 
M‘Cullagh (Francis) Modernism in Islam, Dub. R., April 1910. 
Hall (W. Winslow) The Prayer Quest: A Physiological Extension. 144 


Headley Brothers, 1910. 


8. PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY. 


Stumpf (C.) Philosophische Reden und Vortriige. 261 p. Barth, 1910. 
Montague (W. P.) A Pluralistic Universe. J. of Phil., March 17, 1910. 
Pitkin (W.B.) James and Bergson ; or, Who is against Intellect? J. of Phil., April 28, 1910, 
Leighton (J. A.) On Continuity and Discreteness, J. of Phil., April 28, 1910. 
Cooley (W. F.) Contingency in an Infinite World. J. of Phil., May 12, 1910, 
Hocking (W. £.) Analogy and Scientific Method in Philosophy, J. of Phil., March 17, 1910. 
Shelton (H. S.) On Methods and Methodology. J. of Phil., May 12, 1910. 
Shelton (H. S.) Spencer’s Formula of Evolution. Phil. R., May 1910, 
Dewey (John) The Influence of Darwin on Philosophy, and other Essays in Contemporary 
Thought. 315 p. Holt, 1910. 
Piat (Clodius) La vie de l’intelligence, Rev. Néo-Scol. de Phil., May 1910. 
Artt (Felix) Vitalisme in het licht der Natuurwetenschap. Th. Tijd., xliv. 3, 1910. 
Seliber (G.) Le Néo-Vitalisme en Allemagne. Rev. Phil., June 1910. 
Moreau (H. G.) Le Positivisme de Lamarck. Arch. f. system. Phil., xvi. 2, May 1910. 
Reid (G. Archdall) The Laws of Heredity. 548 p. Metinuen, 1910. 
Reade (Winwood) The Martyrdom of Man. 18thed. Introd. by F. Legge. 618 p. 
Kegan Paul, 1910. 
Wundt (W.) Die Prinzipien der mechanischen Naturlehre, 2. Aufl. 229 p. Enke, 1910. 
Driesch (H.) Philosophie des Organischen. 2 Bande, 348+ 401 p. Engelmann, 1910. 
Berkeley (Hastings) Mysticism in Modern Mathematics. 276 p. Frowde, 1910. 
Walker (L. J.) Theories of Knowledge: Absolutism, Pragmatism, Realism. (Stonyhurst 
Phil. Series.) 735p. Longmans, 1910. 
Royce (Josiah) The Reality of the Temporal. Inter. J, Eth., April 1910. 
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Bradley (F. H.) On Appearance, Error, and Contradiction. Mind, April 1910: 
Spaulding (E. Gleason) The Logical Structure of Self-regarding Systems, 
Phil, R., May 19)¢ 
Hocking (W. E.) How Ideas reach Reality. Phil. R., May 19/¢- 
Dewey (J.) Valid Knowledge and the ‘‘Subjectivity of Experience,” J. of Phil., March 31, 1912+ 
Jacobson (E.) The Educational Account of Truth. J. of Phil., May 12, 19» 
Beaunis(H.) Le mécanisme cérébral : Observations personnelles. Rey. Phil., May 19#¢' 
Sidgwick (Mrs H.) Verrall (Mrs A. W.), and Piddington (J. G.) Further Experiments with 
Mrs Piper in 1908. Proe. S. P. R., March 191{¢- 
Piddington (G.) Supplementary Notes on ‘‘Concordant Automatism.” 
Proc. §.P.R., March 19! @: 
Johnson (Alice) Supplementary Notes on the First Report on Mrs Holland’s Script. 
Proc. 8.P.R., March 1¢ #0 
Johnson (Alice) Second Report on Mrs Holland’s Script. Proc, 8.P.R., March 19/0. 
Hume (M.) Psychism, 157 p. W. Scott, 19 0 
Daudin(H.) F¥. Rauh: sa psychologie de la connaissance et de l’action. 
Rev. de Méta. et de Mor., May 19/0. 


Bligh (S. M.) The Direction of Desire: Suggestions for the Application of Psychology tc, 


Everyday Life. 372 p. Frowde, 19/7. 
Claparéde (Ed.) La psychologie animale de Charles Bonnet, 95 p. Georg & Cie., 1¢ 10 
Janet (Pierre) Une Feélida artificielle, ii. Rev. Phil., May 1¢ 10 
Freud (Sigmund) The Origin and Development of Psycho-analysis. 

Amer. J, of Psychol., April 1 /¢ 
Pitkin (W. B.) Some Neglected Paradoxes of Visual Space, iv. J. of Phil., April 14, 1¢ #4 
Mead (G. H.) What Social Objects must Psychology Presuppose? J. of Phil., Mar. 31, 19/2. 
Piat (Clodius) De Vintelligence des sauvages, Rev. Pratique d’Apologétique, June 19/°: 
Winch (W.H.) ‘‘ Physiological” and ‘‘ Psychological.” Mind, April 19/¢- 
Titchener (E. B.) Attention as Sensory Clearness, J. of Phil., March 1$/0, 
Alexander (A.) The Paradox of Voluntary Attention. J. of Phil., May 26, 19/c. 
MacColl (Hugh) Linguistic Misunderstandings. Mind, April 16/0 
Noel (L.) Les frontiéres de la logique, Rev, Néo-Scol. de Phil., May 19/0. 
Russell (B.) La théorie des ‘types logiques, Rev. de Méta. et de Mor., May 19/2: 
Hahn (Olga) Ueber die Koe 


Lehre von den Schliissen. Arch. f. system. Phil., xvi. 2, May 1¥/¢ 


Volkelt (Joh. von) System der Aesthetik, Bd. ii. 591 p. Beck, 19> 


Bergmann (Hugo) Zur Frage des Nachweises synthetischer Urteile a priori in der Mathems-t)& 
Arch, f, system, Phil., xvi. 2, May 1!9/, 
Kehr (Theodor) in logischer Versuch iiber das Kategorienproblem. 
Arch, f. system. Phil,, xvi, 2, May 1/9/0, 
Marbe (Karl) Beitriige zur Logik und ihren Grenzwissenschaften, i 
Vierteljahrssch. f. wiss, Phil., xxxiv. 1, ig - 
Faweett (E. Douglas) Idealism and the Problem of Nature. The Quest, April 19/2, 
Kelly (M.) Kant’s Ethics and Schopenhauer's Criticism, 208 p. Sonnenschein, 1/7”. 
Wedenskij (Alexander) Kin neuer und leichter Beweis fiir den philosophischen Kritizismug, 
Arch, f. system. Phil., xvi, 2, May Fon 
J. of Phil., April 14, 1940. 
Phil. R., May 19/p 
Cenobium, iv. 2, 19/4. 


M‘Giffert (A. C.) The Pragmatism of Kant. 
Lindsay (James) The Philosophy of Schelling. 
Eucken (R.) Naturalismo o Idealismo, 
Quick (Oliver) The Humanist Theory of Value: A Criticism, Mind, April 19/4. 
Bawden (Heath) The Principles of Pragmatism, 372 p., Houghton Miffin, 19/0 
Schinz (A.) Anti-Pragmatism. 337 p. Unwin, 19/2. 
Kleinpeter (Hans) Die phinomenologische Naturanschauung und der philosophische Realisus. 
Vierteljahrssch, f. w. Phil., xxxiv. 1, 19/¢ 


Goebel (K.) Die vorsokratische Philosophie. 408 p, , Georgi, 19/0. 
Lachelier (J.) Note sur les deux derniers arguments de Zénon d’Elée contre l’existenc¢ gu, 
mouvement. Rev. de Méta. et de Mor., April 1 940 
Ritter (Constantin) Neue Untersuchungen iiber Platon. 482 p. Beck, 19#¢ 
Bury (R. G.) The Ethics of Plato. Inter. J, Eth., April 19/¢. 
Werner (Charles) Avistote et l’Idéalisme Platonicien. 382 p. Alcan, 19j¢. 
Heinze (M.) Ethische Werte bei Aristoteles. Teubner, 19 /¢, 


Bussell (F. W.) Marcus Aurelius and the Later Stoics, (World’s Epoch Makers.) 318 p 

T. & T. Clark, 19/¢, 
Johnson (7, M.) Proclus’ Metaphysical Elements. 217 p. Johnson, 19/2. 
Renowvier (Ch.) et Secrétan(Ch.) Correspondance (swite). Rev. de Méta, et de Mor., May 197°, 
Miranda (ZL.) 11 Positivismo di Roberto Ardigéd. Cenobium, iv. 2, 19/7 
Scalia (Carmelo) La philosophie de KarlMarx. Rev. Néo-Scol. de Phil., May 17/¢ 
Coe (G. A.) Borden Parker Bowne, J. of Phil., May 26, 1 9/¢ 

G. D. H. 


zienten einer logischen Gleichung und ihre Beziehnngen z¢-, 
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